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** For ten years past the wine (Eclipse) has been 
constantly improving in quality, owing to the in- 
ARPAD HARASZTHY & 60 creased use of foreign grapes, which yield a vIN 
° BRUT with a delicate bouquet and flavor, which is 
composed merely of sugar candy dissolved in fine 
Producers, SAN FRANCISCO _ old wine. A French connoisseur pronounces it to 
7 be the best of American sparkling wines, clear and 
fresh tasting, with a flavor of a middle-class Ay 
General Agencies: growth, as well as remarkably light and delicate, 

NEW YORK: Park & TILFoRD, 917 Broadway. and possessed of considerable effervescence.” 
oo F. P. Dittey & Co., 25 North lVith such acknowledgments of merit, tt 

enth St. . i . 
CHICAGO: C. Jevne & Co, 110 Madison St. ts not surprising that the Eclipse has won 
ST. PAUL: C. Jevne & Co., 114 E. Third St. the appreciation of Bon Vivants and true 
HONOLULU: HawmiLron JouNson. Connoisseurs the world over. 
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The purchaser of = KNABE PIANO can always depend 
upon the accuracy of its tone, and the solid elegance of 
its manufacture. 
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V V . B. > H A PM A N, for purity and volume of tone and extraordinary dura- 
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SOLE AGENT FOR THE PACIFIC COAST, HARRINGTON PIANOS-—Beautiful in 
tone, design and finish, strictly first-class. and embraciny 
all the latest improvements. 
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sterling merit and of moderate price, and fully gua:au- 
euausen teed for five years. 
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THERE was no station 
where we alighted from 
the train, which shrieked 
us a farewell as it sped 
down the tawny slope of 
the Santa Clara. The fer- 
vency of the morning sun 
hastened our steps toward 
the white buildings of the 
Camulos, staring  resist- 
lessly through a profusion 
of glossy green, dashed 
here and there with bril- 
liant blots of color. Under 
foot the dust was broken 
by innumerable roseate pe- 
tals the wind had tossed 
over the adobe walls, on 
whose broad top several 
pomegranate trees rested 
their crimson-streaked bur- 
dens of fruit. The air was 
sweet with blooms of lem- 
on, and oleander, and sun- 
steeped heliotrope, banked 
high against the jutting 
buttresses of the low, flat- 
roofed casa within the gar- 
den intlosure. 

On a wide veranda a 
beautiful girl was swinging 
in a hammock, the gauze- 
like folds of her summery 
gown sweeping the floor. 
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Above her head ripe clusters of Mission 
grapes hung pendent in their grayish 
green leaves, out of which a ruddy- 
breasted linnet chirruped to us invit- 
ingly. 

“ A veritable Ramona !” Margaret ex- 
claimed under her breath. 

Our shadows fell across the fierce 
patch of light on the sun-baked earth di- 
rectly before the porch, and the young 
lady dropped her book witha gesture of 
impatience as she turned toward us 
haughtily, the rich- color deepening in 
her eyes and cheeks. 

The Judge hurried forward with out- 
stretched hand: “ We are dona fide vis- 
itors, Miss Belle, and have no intention 
of invading the premises without per- 
mission.” 

The Sefiorita was on her feet in an in- 
stant, laughing infectiously while she 
greeted us with the incomparable grace 
and warmth of a true Castellano. 

“ You must forgive me for mistaking 
you for more of those dreaded tourists, 
who insist upon seeing everything from 
the bed rooms to the sheep corral,” she 
said apologetically ; then went on to ex- 
plain in her perfect English how much 
they had been annoyed by people com- 
ing at all times and hours to visit the 
home of the far-famed Ramona. 

“ Nothing will convince them that our 
mother is not that atrocious Sefiora Mo- 
reno, or that Ramona is not to be found 
in either my sister or myself. The fact 
is, we were all in Los Angeles when Mrs. 
Jackson called, 
and consequent- 
ly have never 
met the lady.” 

Certainly the 
author of “Ra- 
mona” has given 
her readers an 
accurate de- 
scription of this 
best preserved 


of all the-old 
Mexican homes 
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GRAPE ARBOR AT CAMULOS. 
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in California. Here are the great 
stone jars of which she writes, which 
were made generations ago by the 
patient hands of the San Luis Obis- 
po Indians; and here the fountain 
yet drips murmuringly into the deep 
pool of its basin, the orange groves hold 
out their waxy blossoms and yellowing 
balls, the grape vines on the long arbor 
drop through the lattice their heavy 
bunches purpling with wine, while the 
honeysuckles still twist themselves 
around the pillars and eves of the casa, 
and fling their flowering mantles over 
the cracking wall of the garden. 

The present Sefiora is also a devout 
churchwoman. The little white chapel 
among her orange trees is her sacred re- 
sort, and nocalls of business or pleasure 
ever interfere with the daily service the 
Sejfiora reads to her household assembled 
there before the altar. On its spotless 
linen cover are placed certain valuable 
relics of the family. Pictures of saints 
and martys hang on the walls, and fresh- 
ly cut flowers stand on brackets before 
the images of Christ and the Virgin. 
Not infrequently a traveling padre vis- 
its the Camulos and says mass in the 
chapel, he being first arrayed in costly 
vestments kept always in a chest of 
drawers near the altar. Outside, the 
walls and pointed roof of the chapel are 
dressed with foliage as for a perpetual 
festival. Just to the right of this little 
edifice is a framework of heavy beams on 
which swings a trio of ancient bells above 
a tangleof vines. 
The largest is 
more than a cen- 
tury old, and 
once belonged to 
the Mission of 
San Fernando. 

Beyond the 
bells, the or- 
chards crowd 
down to the 
very bed of the 
river. The apri- 





































SENORITA BELLE. 


cot, almond, and walnut trees were 
brightening with Autumn’s red and gold, 
while the gray stretch of olives was 
abruptly lost in the vivid emerald of the 
orange and lemon groves. 

Passing on to the far-reaching vine- 
yards, we watched with interest a group 
of Indians picking the lustrous clus- 
ters of grapes and heaping them into 
huge baskets, to be afterwards thrown 
into the great crushing vats, which hold 
a thousand gallons each. 

“T see no Alessandro among your 
Indians,” Margaret remarked, with a 
significant nod toward the coarse-vis- 
aged workmen toiling and sweating un- 
der the vertical rays of the sun. 

“They only exist in the novelist’s 
brain, I assure you,” the Sefiorita re- 
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‘sponded brightly. ‘“ However, 
we Spaniards regard Mrs. Jack- 
son’s delineation of our char- 
acteristics and customs, we ve- 
hemently disclaim any knowl- 
edge of such Indians as she 
depicts in ‘Ramona.’ Ourmen 
are fair samples of their 
class, and you can see at 
a glance what they are.” 
Here our’ fair critic 
pointed out the primi- 
tive mill which 
crushes the ol- 
ives for oil, and 
the still where 
their grape 
brandy is man- 
ufactured. Af- 
terwards we 
were given 
a peep into 
the long wine 
‘cellars, whose immense 
oaken casks were ripening their 
fragrant contents in the dimly 
lighted, cobwebby solitude. 

The dinner bell interrupted our furth- 
er explorations. Sefiorita Belle led us 
back to the house, and into a long, cool 
room where a table was set for fifteen — 
all members of the Del Valle family. 
The widowed Sejfiora, still handsome and 
youthful looking, presided at the meal, 
addressing us in the softest of Spanish, 
and observing a dignified composure in 
perfect keeping with her age and posi- 
tion. Her late husband, Ygnacio Del 
Valle, was once an officer in the Mexi- 
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can army. Since he obtained his dis- 
charge from that service in 1844, he has 
held various honorable positions, both in 
the municipal and state affairs of Cali- 
fornia. In 1861 he retired to this beau- 
tiful spot at the confluence of the Piru 
and Santa Clararivers. Here he devot- 
ed his time to the rearing and educating 
of his children, and the improvement of 
his fruitful acres. How well he accom- 
plished these ends, the culture and grace 
of his sons and daughters, and the rich 
luxuriance of his estate, bear eloquent 
witness. 

After a dessert of Mission grapes, 
pomegranates, light wine, and curiously- 
seeded prickly pears from a species of 
Castilian cactus, we went for a drive to 
the celebrated rancho of David C. Cook, 
the Chicago publisher of Sunday School 
literature. This place is a part of the 
old Temescal Rancho, and consists of 
nearly 14,000 acres of land, located along 
the Piru River, —a boiling flood in the 
rainy season, but shallow and full of 
languorous curves and pauses in the sun- 
mer months. The railroad traverses the 
lower end of the Rancho, crossing the 
Piru on a Howe Truss bridge of two 
spans, each one hundred and seventy 
feet inlength. Mr. Cook’s large cottage, 
with six or eight smaller ones, occupies 
a commanding site on a bench overlook- 
ing a grand sweep of country. 

These homes are frowned over by gi- 
gantic peaks rising precipitously at the 
back. Such stupendous barrenness as 
these mountains discover! Cloud-raking 
summits disemboweled, rent, and torn 
by iaconceivable torrents! Vast chalky 
slides and sheer declivit-es of bleaching 
cliffs that glaze the eye and chill the 
blood to look upon. So all-pervading is 
the evidence of disintegrating and cen- 
trifugal forces at work for ages in these 
tremendous upheavals, that one vaguely 
wonders how the wild oats and bunch- 
grass have been undisturbed a sufficient 
length of time to root, flower, and seed 
on many of the highest points and slopes. 
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Mrs. Cook welcomed us warmly, and 
telephoned our arrival to her husband, 
who was at the tool-house some distance 
up the cafion. When I asked this pretty, 
refined lady how she liked living at Piru, 
she answered frankly: “QO, at first I 
thought I should die or lose my mind, 
but now I like it very much, as our 
health is so much better here. Besides, 
I am growing to feel more at home with 
the mountains. I remember that first 
summer how those nearest cliffs glared 
and whitened in the sun, and sent down 
rivulets of loosened earth as a hint, I 
thought, of more to follow. And in the 
moonlight they were even more terrible 
in their awful nearness and omnipres- 
ence. I often wonder what some of my 
Eastern friends would think of that mag- 
nificent mountain view on the south! 
Can you imagine that just to the right 
of that topmost point there are people 
living! Well, there is a rounded hollow 
that you cannot see, and their home is in 
it, beside a beautiful lake, circled by 
troops of giant sycamores and oaks. It 
is just as though some mighty hand had 
cleft the mountain in twain, sliding the 
loosened half down the gorge, and leav- 
ing revealed this core of living water. 
The lake is fed by unseen springs, and 
drained by underground channels. It 
abounds in fish, and is the favorite ren- 
dezvousof countless wild geeseand ducks. 
It is an enchanting spot, and well worth 
all the danger of climbing to it.” 

Our hostess showed us around the gar- 
den, which includes ten acres set to all 
manner of tropical plants. Some rods 
back of the house is the site of the fine 
mansion they will build the coming sum- 
mer. The occupants of the neighboring 
cottages are friends of theirs from Chic- 
ago, among whom is a minister who con- 
ducts regular services in the small church 
near the mouth of the cafion. Most of 
his congregation are the men employed 
on the rancho, who sometimes number 
as high as one hundred. 

A half hour later we were joined-by 
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Mr. Cook, a slight, nervous looking man, 
with smooth-shaven, hollow cheeks, ani- 
mated eyes, and the whitest teeth I ever 
saw. He proved himself an agreeable 
host, notwithstanding his possession of 
a full share of the eccentricities usually 
ascribed to genius. His almost super- 
human energy combined withrare execu- 
tive ability, and an extraordinary insight 
into the broadest and subtlest mechan- 
ics, renders him able to bring to a suc- 
cessful issue undertakings that would 
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fig trees in the nursery, which will be 
transplanted this fall. These orchards 
are irrigated from a flume more than 
four miles in length, which taps the riv- 
er at the upper end of the cafion. To 
our left, going up the stream, entire 
mountains are set out to eucalyptus for- 
ests, aid still another rounded hill is 
grown to olives, which its owner in all 
reverence has named “ Olivet.” 

All this section of California is pecul- 
iarly adapted to olive culture. They 











THE SOUTH PORCH AT RAMONA’S. 


paralyze the forces of an ordinary indi- 
vidual. One views with wonder the man 
who has accomplished so much in two 
years’ time, even with the assistance of 
well nigh limitless capital. 

The cafion of the Piru broadens here 
and there into valleys and plateaus that 
Mr. Cook has planted to orchards and 
vineyards. Here are four hundred acres 
of young oranges, three hundred of apri- 
cots, one hundred and eighty of figs, two 
hundred of English walnuts, one hun- 
dred and thirty of olives, eighty of grapes, 
thirty of chestnuts, twenty of almonds, 
and ten acres each of pomegranates and 
Japanese persimmons, all growing finely. 
There are also 150,000 citrus and 35,000 





grow from cuttings, and bear a limited 
crop the fourth year. At ten years they 
are said to be in full fruition, and their 
endurance is estimated at an extrava- 
gant figure. Those planted by the Fran- 
ciscan fathers over a hundred years ago 
are yet bearing, while there are records 
of trees in Italy that have borne for up- 
wards of severalcenturies. The raising 
of olives promises to be one of the most 
profitable industries in this State. Large 
tracts of land unfit for the culture of the 
more exacting fruits, will afford ample 
sustenance to the thrifty olive. <A sin- 
gle acre of olives in full bearing has been 
known to clear from $1,200 to $1,500 a 
year, if made into pickles, and $2,000 if 
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pressed into oil. These figures are not 
surprising, when we recollect that Italy’s 
annual income for her olive crop is $30,- 
000,000. 

Numerous varieties of honey-produc- 
ing plants and the finest kind of pastur- 





age for stock are to be found throughout 
all these steepled ranges. On Oat Hill, 
just beyond the Piru, a family have lived 
for thirty years, though their home can 
only be reached on horseback. They are 
interesting people, the wife and three 
Amazonian daughters being as famous 
deer and grizzly hunters as the husband 
and stalwart sons. Up this dizzy height 
they have packed on the backs of mules 
a stove, sewing-machine, parlor organ, 
fanning mill, mowing-machine, and va- 
rious other farming and household imple- 
ments, until their few visitors report 
them to be comfortably if not luxuri- 
ously fitted out. 

Coming down the grade we saw just 
ahead of us a rickety cart, three bare- 
legged mites of children sitting bolt up- 
right on the seat, each hugging a tin 
dinner pail, and staring at us with big, 
round eyes. They lived in the adjacent 
cafion, and were taking their six miles’ 
ride home from school. 

Farther along we were shown a shelf 
of rock overhanging a chasm, and told 
that several days before two little Scotch 
terriers, gaunt and nearly helpless from 
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famine, were discovered there by some 
of the workmen. It is supposed that 
they had lost their way, and had slid 
down the slippery bank. A board was 
brought to bridge the chasm, and food 
to tempt them across. Crawling over 
on their bellies, the poor, things landed 
in safety, when immediately one of them 
fell to caressing his preserver’s hand, 
while the other, unmindful of gratitude, 
voraciously devoured the meat. After 
all, there is not so much difference be- 
tween dog nature and human nature as 
one would suppose. 

The ride back to the Camulos was 
one of the pleasantest features of the 
On the hills nearest its verdant 
cienegas we saw the white crosses the 
Sefiora del Valle had caused to be erect- 
ed years ago. Farther to the east out- 
spread the russet fields of the Newhall 
Rancho, a magnificent stretch of sixteen 
miles of valley, with the blue artery of 
the Santa Clara river running its entire 
length. This property, known by its 
original name of the San Francisco 
Rancho, has been favorably conspicuous 
among the Mexican grants of Southern 
California ever since the early settle- 
ment of this State. The advantages 
for extensive irrigation on the tract, the 
productiveness of its valleys, mesas, and 
open hills, the limitless supply of tim- 
ber on the mountains, attracted the at- 
tention of capitalists, who have in the 
past fifteen years fully demonstrated the 
richness of Nature’s gifts to this fav- 
ored spot. Since the railroad opened 
an easy market for its products, the ag- 
ricultural, horticultural, and stock-rais- 
ing interests of the rancho have been 
largely on the increase. We saw on 
every hand pleasant homes and thriving 
orchards on lands where, in the old Mis- 
sion days, unhindered herds swarmed on 
a thousand hills. 

The sun had set, and on the mountain 
ranges glowing lights of amethyst wound 
slowly upward, cloud within cloud, until 
the heavens were compassed by an ec- 
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stasy of color. Margaret gazed in si- 
lence on the scene, an unwonted flush 
on her cheeks, and something more than 
delight beaming in her fine dark eyes. 

As we entered the garden court, a 
gentleman in a brown checked traveling 
suit was standing on the south porch 
placidly awaiting us. 

“ Well, we did n’t expect you!” The 
inhospitality of the Judge’s words was 
lost in his genial look and voice, as he 
gave the younger man his hand. 

“No, I suppose not, but to my intense 
mortification I found that I was the only 
one on the place that could be spared to 
come for you. All hands are wrestling 
with beans ; beans to cultivate, beans to 
cut, beans to thrash, and bag, and ship! 
You needn't laugh, Miss Belle, for I 
assure you there is a deal of sentiment 
about this estimable vegetable that you 
are bound to respect. I have recently 
traced its history to the Pharaohs, and 
found that the Romans consecrated it 
to the dead, while the Buddhists refused 
to eat it for fear they should be feasting 
upon some departed friend. Then, for 
poetic allusion, we have Burns’ lines: 
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‘The zephyr wantoned round the bean, 
And bore its fragrant sweets alang.’ ” 

The plaintive quality of the speaker’s 
voice made it impossible not to be 
amused at his words. The Sefiorita 
gaily retorted : 

“You are unusually absurd, Mr. De 
Forest! The idea of trying to make a 
Spaniard appreciate the /rzjo/e, when the 
delicious dayou seasoned with chiles isa 
traditional dish with us.” 

There is no other people with whom 
one can literally carry out the meaning 
of the word “rest”’ as with the Spanish. 
Their tastes and pleasures being simple, 
they are conscious of but few wants. 
True children of nature, their quick sen- 
sibilities are nourished by sunshine, 
music, odors, picturings of the land- 
scape, and, above all, the soft seductions 
of the affections. The sweetness and 
frankness of their address touch the 
heart, while their unprecedented polite- 
ness begets a sincere and grateful confi- 
dence. A novice in their language can 


make the most ludicrous blunder with- 
out the faintest recognition of it on the 
part of a Spaniard. 


As an instance, I 
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recall the unruffled gravity of Sefior Del 
Valle’s face when Margaret, early that 
evening, rose to retire, remarking in 
explanation that she was very “married,” 
meaning to say “tired,” the two words 
being quite similar in Spanish. 

We left the Camulos at an early hour 
the next morning. As we crossed the 
Piru, De Forest gazed curiously about 
him, at last remarking in his usual spir- 
itless manner, “It is always an enigma 
to me why Mr. Cook should have chosen 
this desert for his home, when he is 
right in sight of a place like Bardsdale.”’ 

“ Why, just because it zs a desert, com- 
paratively speaking,” the Judge emphat- 
ically rejoined. ‘What Nature has not 
done for Bardsdale and Saticoy, man has 
already accomplished, and Mr. Cook’s 
energy demandstremendous obstacles to 
overcome. Before my visit to him yes- 
terday I thought as you do; but now I 
feel a permanent respect for the man 
who has proven beyond a doubt what 
those twin helps of man, Patience and 
Labor, can do to other like deserts along 
these mountains. 

A freight train passed us, coming from 
Fillmore. On some of the open cars 
were enormous tanks of oil from the Tar 
Creek wells, and on the others immense, 
rough-hewn slabs of brown and red 
stone, brought down from the Sespe 
quarry three miles above Fillmore. The 
supply of smooth, seamless rock along 
the rugged cafion of this creek is inex- 
haustible, and has opened quite a rev- 
enue to this country. The stone used 
in the construction of the magnificent 
new Chronicle building in San Francisco 
comes from this Sespe quarry. 

We found Fillmore a small railroad 
town of two years’ growth, with a fine 
location fronting the Tapo and Simi 
mountains, which make a glorious back- 
ground to the beautiful farms and or- 
chards known as Bardsdale. This last 
named tract is the garden part of the 
Sespe Rancho, It was the scene of the 
cold-blooded murder of T. W. More in 
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the spring of 1877. This atrocious crime 
grew out of the long-disputed title of 
four leagues of the rancho, which Mr. 
More claimed by virtue of purchase from 
a Mexican grant. On the other hand, 
the settlers, believing it to be govern- 
ment land, made a determined fight for 
their homes. The house stiil stands, 
from which the unfortunate man was 
decoyed by the setting on fire of his 
barn, near which he fell, riddled by the 
bullets of his cowardly assassins. The 
subsequent trial of his murderers is 
accounted the most complicated and 
interesting in the annals of California 
jurisprudence. 

Bardsdale is less than ten miles from 
the Camulos, and a mile and a half from 
Fillmore. Its water system is perfect. 
Every foot of its three thousand acres 
is irrigable from three reservoirs, kept 
supplied from the company’s main ditch, 
which leads from the Santa Clara, five 
miles above. From these reservoirs 
distributing flumes are laid along the 
wide, tree-fringed avenues running west- 
ward down the gradual descent of the 
valley, through orchards and vineyards 
hedged in by purple gums and trailing 
peppers. 

On every side busy hands were stuft- 
ing gaping sacks with the unearthed 
heaps of plump, white-skinned onions 
and potatoes. Others were turning 
streams of water down the interminable 
rows of young potatoes destined to pro- 
duce a prodigal Christmas crop from 
land whose barley yield a month before 
had averaged seventy-five bushels an 
acre. The soil is a deep sandy loam 
that can be planted almost immediately 
after flooding, thus securing a succes- 
sion of harvests with no apparent impov- 
erishment of the ground. Acres of sweet 
potatoes had woven fresh green mats of 
delicate vines, as broad as the fields 
themselves. Lines of cabbages with 
prodigious stalks and heads, feathery 
carrots, and blood-veined beets that 
weighed from twenty to one hundred 
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pounds each, all waited their turn to be 
gathered, and sent in car-loads to the 
Los Angeles and Arizona markets. 

In this glad clime breathing is a re- 
freshment, and the mere act of living a 
delight. The warm, healing winds, the 
glancing sunshine, the serpentine line 
of the river, stealing through its desert 
of sands, the majesty of God’s masonry 
of mountain temples,—all sink their 
nameless influences into heart and 
brain. 

Past the small village of Sespe, with 
its scattered dwellings, lonely church, 
and vineyards noted for their raisins, we 
followed the dusty road to Santa Paula, 
arriving there by noon. Before the 
advent of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
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from Pennsylvania was engaged as man- 
ager of the works, and at present the 
wells are yielding an average of 700 
barrels of oil per day. The company 
erected a refinery, with a monthly capac- 
ity of 10,000 barrels ot crude oil, which 
is manufactured into the best qualities 
of illuminating and lubricating oils. 
They also make different grades of naph- 
tha, gasoline, benzine, asphaltum ; the 
asphaltum is utilized for sidewalks, street 
pavings, the coating of iron pipes, the 
covering of telegraph poles, and the 
painting of posts and piles to preserve 
them from decay and the gnawing of the 
teredo or ship-worm. The refinery works 
occupy several acres of ground in the 
business portion of Santa Paula, and 








OIL WELLS AT SANTA PAULA. 


this place was one of the dullest of 
country towns, but nowit is next in size 
tothe county seat. With the advantages 
of steam transportation came the exten- 
sive working of the largest oil region in 
California, with Santa Paula for its cen- 
tral point. 


An experienced “oil man” 





have a pipe connection with all the oil 
wells throughout the neighboring moun- 
tains. More than one hundred miles of 
pipe are required to run the fluid to the 
numerous tanks built for its storage. 
The town itself lies at the mouth of a 
romantic and picturesque cafion through 
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which the Santa Paula Creek makes a 
joyous tumble over rocks and tangled 
debris that hinder its race to the Santa 
Clara. The mountains on the north and 
south grow friendly at Santa Paula, and 
draw so close in greeting that the upper 
and lower portions of the valley make 
two distinct divisions. kverywhere 
pretty homes are set in blooming gar- 
dens, facing clean, broad streets, that 
lead to avenues of towering eucalyptus, 
cypress, catalpa, and pepper. We drove 
the entire length of one of the finest 
orange orchards in thestate, and stopped 
to rest and dine at the pleasant villa of 
itsowner. They were old friends of De 
Forest, so our welcome here had none 
of the chill of strangers’ meeting. 

From the front veranda we overlooked 
the flourishing little town, which wears 
a smart, commercial air, with its busi- 
ness buildings of home-made brick and 
stone, its stylish new church, and its 
newer academy. This elegant structure 
is just completed, and is deservedly the 
pride of every resident of this rich and 
fertile valley. It is medieval in con- 
struction, with an artistic toning down 
to the more decorative architecture of 
the nineteenth century. The Santa 
Paula Academy is not only gortunate in 
its beautiful location, but also in its be- 
ing under the management of able men, 
seven of whom are graduates from noted 
Eastern colleges 

Nothing about Santa Paula had great- 
er attraction for us than the hundred 
acres of orange trees marched in straight 
processions down the weedless slope, 
their evergreen foliage presenting an 
almost tiresome symmetry of propor- 
tion. Of all trees the orange is the 
most aristocratic and conservative. It 
has no vagrant irregularities of branch 
and root, no plebeian instinct to run, 
climb, or steal out of prescribed outlines 
marked by the pruning-knife, no disor- 
derly falling away of leaves or running 
to waste of sap, and few unsightly 
ridges or excrescences to mar the smooth 
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gray of its trunk. Garmented in shin- 
ing, fragrant green, and decked with 
balls like burnished gold, with here and 
there a snowy blossom to assert its per- 
petual bridehood, the orange stands re- 
splendent in the sunlight, seemingly 
conscious of its own peerlessness. In 
spite of this royal apparel, it is the hard- 
iest of all the citrus family, and will 
thrive in a much lower temperature than 
is generally supposed. 

It is better to plant nothing between 
the rows, even in the first yearsof growth 
of an orangé orchard. Some crops, how- 
ever, are comparatively harmless, as 
corn, pumpkins, melons, or beets; but 
small grains and beans sap all the moist- 
ure from the ground, and potatoes are 
an endless attraction to gophers. 

In no other part of the world are 
orange trees so free from disease as in 
California, one reason being the great 
depth of the soil, and its freedom from 
hard-pan which the roots cannot pene- 
trate. Ten acres of oranges in full bear- 
ing will place a family in independent 
circumstances. This Santa Paulaorchard 
was slow to come into bearing, and on 
more than one occasion the owner was 
advised to uproot the trees that had so 
far proved a useless expense and incum- 
brance. But in this instance patient 
waiting had its reward, for the orchard 
brought in $20,000 net the past season. 
The oranges and lemons grown here are 
of exceptional size and flavor, and rank 
with those of Riverside both in Califor- 
nia and Eastern markets. 

* After dinner we took a drive to the 
nearest oil wells, behind the manager’s 
splendid chestnuts. Turning up Adams 
Cafion on the old ex-Mission grant, we 
followed an oil pipe for miles, passing 
groups of sleek-hided cattle grazing on 
the rich fodder from the past summer’s 
growth of alfileriaand clover. The hills 


increased in height as we advanced, 
their solitude undisturbed save by the 
occasional tinkle of a herds-bell, or the 
rasping chirrup of a ground-squirrel. 
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Suddenly we came in sight of tall der- 
ricks standing about the cafion, some on 
level spaces, and others poised on the 
jagged edges of deep arroyos half way 
up the mountain sides. Near them were 
huge black tanks, into which the viscid 
fluid is pumped. The manager told us 
that one of these wells, when first opened, 
flowed a thousands barrels a day, and 
still another had averaged eighty thou- 
sand barrels a year. The drilling of 
them is a slow and expensive process, 
requiring great care and judgment, and 
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inky petroleum falling to their feet, while 
on their heads the live oaks wave their 
dark green plumes. 

On the way back the manager told us 
of numerous wells that they had lately 
opened on Tar Creek, whose flow had- 
exceeded their most sanguine expecta 
tions. The road to them is exceedingly 
rough, and was built at a cost of $5,000 
tothe company. Seven-eighths of all the 
oil produced in the State comes from 
Ventura County. The shipments of her 
crude oil alone amount to 15,000 barrels 








SATICOY BBANFIELD. 


powerful machinery. Pipes from every 
direction form a perfect net-work on the 
ground. Onetwenty horse-power engine 
is made to pump five of these wells. Tel- 
ephone wires connect all the oil works 
with each other, and with the various 
shipping points on the line. 

Crossing an intervening ridge, we de- 
scended into another picturesque cafion 
in which are similar oil works. Gas is 
used in the furnace, and the swirling, 
lambent flame from the escape pipe gave 
a weird touch to the picture. These 


Santa Paula mountains are like barbar- 
lan warriors, their faces tattooed with 
shining black, their streaming locks of 


per month. This is largely used in the 
place of coal in the manufacturing estab- 
lishments on the Coast. 

In the evening we attended a festival 
at the town hall. Margaret and I felt 
tired and travel-stained, so we begged 
for the seclusion of a quiet corner where 
we could look on without attracting any 
special attention. 

“It is difficult to realize that all these 
people belong here, as I well recollect 
when some half dozen families made up 
the social world of this valley from the 
Camulos to the Olivas Rancho. How 
long ago it seems!” and Margaret gave 
a quick little sigh of retrospection. 
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De Forrest took possession of the 
nearest chair, composedly remarking, 
“T am going to give you a mean advan- 
tage of these Santa Paulites by taking 
you through a sort of one-sided intro- 
duction to them. Suppose I begin with 
the ministers, as I have not forgotten 
your interest in church matters, Miss 
Margaret. That is the Universalist 
clergyman — the tall, broad-shouldered 
gentleman with the iron-gray hair. 
Those two pleasant-faced gentlemen on 
his right are the pastors of the Metho- 
dist and Presbyterian churches here, and 
are good friends of mine. You look in- 
credulous, but I assure you there are 
still a few of the faithful who count on 
my conversion even at the eleventh 
hour. Ah! there’s a good fellow in 
spite of his perfect submersion in learn- 
ing — that scholarly little man in glasses. 
He is the professor of the new academy. 
Of course you recognize the manager in 
that handsome, frank-faced gentleman 
towering through the crowd with his 
arms full of flowers! We call him the 
Oil King, and you can see at a glance 
that he is a universal favorite. Every- 
body crowds around him, as if he were 
the dispenser of greater favors than 
roses. They are from his beautiful gar- 
den up the cafion, where he has more 
than a hundred varieties of choice bud- 
ded rose trees. Now, ¢here is romance, 
not in a nut-shell, but in acorner! That 
young couple have been holding hands 
behind those screening evergreens ever 
since we came. Lovers are like evil 
deeds —they cannot bear the light. 
That pretty, refined lady serving creams 
at the table? O, that’s the local editor 
of the paper here. You may not be 
aware that in some towns the heads of 
the newspaper are treated with a defer- 
ence that would make a city editor drunk 
with happiness. The Weekly Tripod, 


for instance, carries all the force of 
an oracle to its immediate round of 
readers, and woe betide him that dares 
question its judgments, or set at naught 
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its decrees! The scriptural retribution 
apportioned to the Pharisees is mild in 
comparison to his! I know whereof I 
speak, for on one occasion I was the un- 
lucky wight who came under editorial 
displeasure, and I assure you that I yet 
suffer from the effects of the shock.” 

“There!” I cried triumphantly. “I 
thought you couldn’t wade through such 
an amount of gossip without saying 
something ill-natured. I insist, by way 
of punishment, that you introduce me 
immediately to the editor.” 

“Hush!” he answered with a smile, 
“ Miss Abbie is going to sing.” 

We did not need to be urged to quiet, 
for the first note of that exquisite voice 
struck a silence across the crowded hall 
from platform to vestibule. The clear 
tones rose and fell like bird-notes ina 
luminous sky. 

“Who is she?” Margaret whispered, 
visibly affected. 

“Our nearest neighbor at Saticoy. 
Her voice is much improved by her re- 
cent studies in the East,” De Forrest 
answered, politely suppressing a yawn. 

I often found myself wondering if his 
superb indifference were natural, or only 
a well-simulated disguise, behind which 
the real man rejoiced and suffered like 
the rest of us. 

After the festival closed we were per- 
suaded to rest at Santa Paula that night, 
instead of going on to Saticoy as we had 
intended doing. ~ 

It was late in the afternoon of the next 
day ere we started for our seven miles’ 
ride to Saticoy. Our way led through 
the upper portion of one of the finest ave- 
nues in California. It is seventeen miles 
in length, and is the general thorough- 
fare from Santa Paula to San Buenaven- 
tura. Clinging to the road on both sides 
are extensive orchards of apricot and 
walnut trees, while countless acres of 
beans stretch away to the mountains on 
the one hand, and to the river on the 
other. 


“ And only think! When I was a lit- 
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tle girl this was all a vast forest of bee- among these kindly people! 


haunted mustard-blooms, in which the 
traveler would get lost as easily as in 
an Indian jungle. I remember 
once I climbed the highest hill 
back of my father’s place, and 
saw from its top only one 
house besides our own, and 
that was the old Briggs 
rancho, three miles away.” 
And Margaret looked 
about her wistfully. 
Through the pepper 
hedges we caught swift 
visions of opulent homes, 
with wide-winged barns in 
the rear and hap- 
py children at play 
among the scarlet Pa i 
geraniums. These 
brilliant flowers 
flamed out from 
every crevice in 
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whole attention 
was absorbed by a 
nearer object. 
Stepping out from 
the riotous vineyard, her arms loaded 
with purple and crimson grapes, a 
young woman awaited our approach 
with questioning, smiling eyes. There 
was a touch of quaint simplicity about 
the noble and gracious outlines of the 
figure that would have inspired an art- 
ist’s pencil. 

“Ah, Dorothy has been gathering 
grapes for you, instead of killing the 
fatted calf,” the Judge said humorously, 
as he helped Margaret to alight. 

How sweet the home-coming was 
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Nothing 
could exceed their unobtrusive care for 
our comfort. The pleasant rooms were 
filled with books and flowers, 
and on the walls were paintings 
done by the Judge’s wife,which, 
Margaret said, “had won a 
medal from the Queen’s own 
hand some forty years ago.” 
Dorothy must have inherited 
an artistic sense, for in arrang- 
ing her mammoth 
clusters of Flam- 
ing Tokays and 
Black Hamburgs, 
with their trailing 
leavesand tendrils, 
she unconsciously 
observed the 
charm of contrast 
to a faultless de- 
gree. Margaret 
bent enraptured 
over a creamy 
magnolia blossom 
set upright in a 
delicate vase, de- 
claring it the most 
perfect she had 
ever seen. 

I thought she 
looked annoyed 
when De Forest 
offered to get her 
a larger one from 
the same tree. 
Though they had 
known each other years ago, I felt 
that, to Margaret at least, their mutual 
association promised little pleasure. “I 
thought he was East or I should never 
have come a step with Uncle,” she said 
wearily the night before, when we were 
alone in our room at the Camulos. 

The next morning as we opened our 
blinds there were thick beads of moist- 
ure on the window-panes. 

“The poor farmers!” Margaret ex- 
claimed pitifully, beginning a hasty 
brushing of her long auburn hair. We 
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knew that a rain now would make com- limb and spicy in breath, its brown 
paratively valueless the fields of cut boughs at all times draped in brightest 


beans we had seen the day before. 
was only a fog, 
however, which 
would be of actu- 
al advantage, as 
the dampness 
prevents’ the 
beans from shell- 
ing out so readily 
in the cutting. 

This day and 
the next were 
spent restfully in 
the Judge’s home. 
On the third 
morning at break- 
fast he announced 
his intention of 
going to Huen- 
eme on business, 
and gave one of us leave to ride 
with him in the light buggy, provided 
he was not delayed thereby in getting 
off. Margaret had made other arrange- 
ments, so I gladly undertook the trip, as 
the Judge was company worth the seek- 
ing. Never yet had I met a man at once 
so practical and so brimful of sentiment 
— qualities that are seldom united ina 
marked degree in any one individual. 

We drove through the town of Sati- 
coy, whose arms outspread from the very 
lap of one of the richest agricultural 
valleys in California. Its prosperous 
homes look out upon a hundred farms 
and orchards, whose bountiful harvests 
fill her great warehouses from floor to 
roof. More than two million pounds of 
Lima beans and eight hundred thousand 
pounds of the small white bean were 
shipped from Saticoy the past season, 
and her present crop bid fair to double 
those amounts. 

We passed the stately little church, 
pointing reverently to the blue heavens 
from behind the pepper rows. Of all 
the trees in California, the pepper is to 
my mind the most beautiful. Noble in 





It lace-like green, and hung with sprays of 


scarlet berries 
and ephemeral 
sea-green flow- 
ers, it sweeps the 
earth in sweet 
humility, though 
its graceful beau- 
ty and lavish 
shade are a per- 
petual ravish- 
ment tothe senses 
of the warm and 
dust-stained trav- 
eler. 

“The swaying 
of pepper branch- 
esalways reminds 
me of the motion 
of sea mosses in 
the waves,” the Judge said, his 
eyes lingering upon the flowing cur- 
tains of the trees, which the breeze had 
caught aside to show us the fenceless 
fields of bean vines beyond. Under a 
fleckless sky a radiant autumn sun was 
everywhere at work, coloring, mellow- 
ing, and drying the fruits of orchard, 
vineyard, and field. 

A Saticoy pumpkin patch is the jolliest 
spectacle that one can well imagine. 
The monstrous globes are of all shades 
of polished orange and olive green. 
They make a sumptuous display, rolling 
and tumbling among their coarse, flar- 
ing leaves and pipey stems, their golden 
goblets of blossoms choked by hot and 
dusty bees. Some of the more venture- 
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some push their bulging cheeks through 
the fence, or hook their necks over the 
topmost board, looking all the while so 
audaciously good-natured that you laugh 
and wink in sympathy. 

“ Such a pumpkin field as that would 
furnish Thanksgiving pies for all New 
England,” my companion smilingly ob- 
served. 

The owner of these vines had marked 
out one to send to the Los Angeles Fair. 
It bore five pumpkins, the smallest 
weighing one hundred, and the largest 
nearly three hundred pounds. He told 
us that the year before he had cut a 
pumpkin through the middle, and set 
his three young children in the under 
half. I wondered if the children were 
particularly small, or if any pumpkin 
could possibly exceed in size the one 
before me. 

The canary-seed raised about here is 
pretty enough fora bouquet. It is prof- 
itable as well, one of the farmers having 
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raised three thousand pounds on less 
than five acres of land. 

South of the town we crossed the 
Santa Clara river, loitering along its 
Sandy bed as if it were loth to reach the 
sea. Before us lay the vast plains of 
La Colonia, which was at one time in 
possession of Thomas A. Scott, the 
great railroad magnate. Some twenty 
years ago, two of the first settlers here 
cut twenty-five tons of wild black mus- 
tard, which they cleaned and sold for 
two cents a pound. Now the rancho is 
one endless stubble-field of late cut 
grain, with a surface so level that the 
home fields and the groves of eucalyptus 
scattered about have much the appear- 
ance of islands on a waveless ocean. La 
Colonia contains thirty-five thousand 
acres of excellent farming land, which 
is capable of a high state of cultivation, 
as its supply of artesian water is inex- 
haustible. 

The roads at this season are covered 
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with straw as a partial protection from 
the dust, which is light and fine as ashes 
and as penetrating as an essence. 

We were not long in reaching Huene- 
me, a distance of 
eleven miles, and 
found her hug- 
ging the sea as 
close as sand and 
surf would let her. 
The name is of 
Indian origin, and 
signifies a “rest- 
ing place.” Years 
ago the native 
fishermen, re- 
turning from the 
islands in the 


channel, found 
their most con. 
venient landing 


in these quiet waters. 
Sheltered by the violet 
ridges of Anacapa and 
Santa Cruz Islands on the 

west, and protectéd by Point 
Hueneme and Point Magu on 
the north and south, no safer 
harbor has been made by nature 
between San Francisco and San Diego. 

The Hueneme wharf extends out one 
thousand feet, to a depth of thirty feet 
of water, and the warehouses are the 
largest south of San Francisco. This 
town is the embarcadero from which 
immense quantities of produce are 
shipped from Pleasant Valley, and the 
Colonia, Conejo, Simi, and Las Posas 
ranchos. Heavy grain-filled wagons ex 
train, drawn by six, eight, and twelve 
horses or mules, 
creaked through 
the streets on 
their way to the 
warehouses. 

The founding 
of Hueneme on 
the western pro- 
jection of the 
Colonia Rancho, 
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was not effected without severe dif- 
ficulties, which nearly culminated in 
bloodshed between prominent members 
of the Squatters’ League, and T. R. 
Bard, who had 
bought the entire 
ranchoof Thomas 
A. Scott the year 
before. The 
squatters be- 
lieved this _por- 
tion of La Colo- 
nia to be public 
lands. A com- 
promise was 
finally brought 
about by both 
claimants giving 
bonds for a title 
when the own- 
ership should be 

legally established. 

A final decision of the 
courts in favor of Mr. Bard 

brought the matter to a per- 

manent issue, since which time 

the growth of the town has been 
unchecked. 

The first artesian wells struck in 1871 
at Hueneme created universal excite- 
ment throyghout the surrounding coun- 
try. The enormous volume of water 
thrown out by one of these wells soon 
flooded several acres of ground, and 
necessitated the erection of flumes to 
carry off the extra supply. The value 
of such an abundance of water in a land 
where there are at least six rainless 
months in the year, can hardly be esti- 
mated by one unaccustomed to such 
climatic divis- 
ions. 

After leaving 
the center of 
town we drove 
toward what 
seemed a wilder- 
ness of gum and 
pepper trees, but 
which turned out 
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LIGHTHOUSE AND WHARF AT HUENEME. 


to be an inclosure of sixty acres of 
orchard and garden. In the _fore- 
ground was heaped the splendid scar- 
let of geraniums around the great 
basin of a fountain. Wide graveled 
walks wandered through a confusion of 
tropical plants, with their gorgeous-hued 
blossoms and gigantic leaves grotesquely 
shaping all manner of fans and sun- 
shades. Coming in from the heat and 
dust the air of the place was like a per- 
fumed bath. 

We rode slowly through such luxuri- 
ance of foliage and color, coming at last 
in sight of a rose-twined portico with 
delicious bits of garden perspective be- 
yond, whose vivid tints contrasted glori- 
ously with the adjacent forest green, 
. ow and the blue-grained patch of sky most 
delicately revealed above. Before the 
steps four pretty children waited in their 
play to gaze at us bashfully from under 
their stiff, white bonnets. Nothing 
could exceed the modesty and grace of 
their manner when we spoke to them. 
In this beautiful retreat, called “ Beryl- 
wood,” we spent the night and most of 
the next day. The gentle cordiality of 
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BERYLWOOD. 


our distinguished host and his fair 
young wife, the happy friendliness of 
the little ones, especially of ‘‘ Baby Eliz- 
abeth,” who was the very embodiment 
of roses, dimples, and kisses, made this 
evening in Hueneme one to be long re- 
membered. 

Surely it was a mocking bird whose 
joyous carol awoke me the following 
morning! I hurriedly arose and went 
to the window, in hopes of catching a 
glimpse of his white-barred wings on 
the pyramid of foliage just outside. He 
was safely under cover, however ; but 
all through my dressing I could hear his 
rich notes dropping silvery plummets 
of sound down through the dewy hush 
of the grove. 

The tallest shafts of the Australian 
gums were tipped with earliest sunshine 
when I stole out into the garden. The 
seclusion of the place was almost pri- 
meval. No sound broke upon the “bur- 
den of the desert of the sea,” save the 
unobstrusive whistle of a bird, or the 
whirr of bright wings through the tree- 
tops. 

Rambling about aimlessly, pausing 
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now and then to pluck a flower or a 
late blackberry, I stumbled upon a long 
avenue of cypress, so densely braided 
overhead that the sun-rays could not 
pierce its gloom. There was a ghostly 
absence of noise in my footfall on the 
damp leaf mold, and a wintry chill to the 
air like that in a tunnel. Just outside 
the closing arch of this somber aisle, 
the sun was shining goldenly on grass 
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as green as spring-time. A nearer ap- 
proach revealed a tiny grave set about 
with nodding daisy blossoms. Here the 
first-born of the household was tenderly 
laid to rest in the dear home gardens, 
whose blooms are never for his gather- 
ing. 

Across the intervening space of wav- 
ing leaves there pealed the merry laugh- 
ter of the other children, and turning 
reverently away I retraced my steps, 
softly repeating those exquisite lines, 

** Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees.” 


Involuntarily I looked back, and be- 
held again the radiant sunlight flooding 
the little grave just beyond the shade. 

After the pleasant breakfast hour we 
all went for a ride to the lighthouse, 
desolately located on a salt grass point 
amile fromtown. The building is a pic- 
turesque two-story brick structure, 
whose red light is a guide to mariners 
many miles at sea. From its tower we 
had a superb view of the tremulous blue 
plains of the ocean, and the islands 
stretching supinely across, like great 
sea monsters with shaggy manes of 
mist. The air was soft as only a sea can 
make it. 

For some time after we left the light- 
house we rode along the beach, watch- 
ing the line of dazzling surf racing im- 
petuously up the glistening sands. 
Much to the delight of the children, 
there were some half dozen huge peli- 
cans standing dejectedly on the water’s 
edge, waiting for the waves to roll them 
in a luckless fish. Until we were almost 
upon them, these uncouth fowls re- 
tained their attitude of fixed and melan- 
choly repose. Then raising themselves 
cumbrously, they sailed away, their 
greedy, downward gaze still bent on the 
water. 

We drove over to the large race-track 
but recently completed, and crossed 
thence to the opposite side of the town, 
where stands the handsome new school- 
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house. This, and the numerous pleas- 
ant homes surrounded by well kept 
lawns and flower beds, attest the culture 
and affluence of the people. We stopped 
our horses on a rustic bridge that we 
might better view the Laguna, winding 
sinuously amorfg its spears of purple 
reeds, with flocks of wild duck plowing 
luminous furrows across its steel-gray 
floor. The peaceful loveliness of this 
noon-time picture stayed with us long 
after we had reached the house, refreshed 
and exhilarated by our ride beside the 
sea. 

Never will I forget our journey back 
to Saticoy late that afternoon. On by 
the lush pastures of alfalfa, we came to 
the river-crossing at Montalvo. This is 
the first railroad station east of San 
Buenaventura, and is the point where all 
the travel from Simi, Los Posas, Pleas- 
ant Valley, and La Colonia, fords the 
river on its way to the county seat, 
Back of the village on a hill is built the 
great reservoir from which water is 
piped throughout the entire tract. Mon- 
talvo’s schoolhouse is a large, ornamen- 
tal building of the most approved modern 
style of architecture. There are many 
prolific orchards in the vicinity. The ven- 
erable author of “ The Pioneer Preacher,” 
the Reverend Sherlock Bristol, has a 
cosy home in the heart of walnut groves 
a short distance from Montalvo. 

This gentleman preached the first ser- 
mon at Saticoy more than twenty years 
ago. 

On these semi-tropic shores the hour 
immediately after the disappearance of 
the sun is, of all the twenty-four, most 
sacred and soothing. Then all Nature 
is devotional, and the soul becomes con- 
scious of an ineffable awakening of di- 
viner instincts. As we reached the riv- 
er crossing the sun had left the west 
ablaze, and in the quivering lights afloat 
objects seemed to grow strangely re- 
moved from us. Through the supernal 


glare the mountains rose, rank above 
rank, crown above crown, until old Topa- 
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topa’s striped front upreared sublimely sky, one waits in vague expectancy of 
over all the rest—a mighty shrine on some new vision — some colossal glory 
which the fires of heaven were kindled. yet to be revealed, whose rush of splen- 
Before the revelations of such a sunset dor shall flood a trembling universe. 
Ninetta Eames. 

















LAGUNA, 


HEALING. 


A FADED spray of flower and leaf, 
Fell from the book I idly turned, 
And on the page a sentence brief 
Said, “ From a grave.” Ah! then I learned 


How gently time deals with our pain. 

“Whose grave?” I asked myself, — and slow 
The hands of Memory wrought again 

His face, whom I loved long ago. 


Jeannie Oliver Benson. 
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I. 


THE sea-cow is one of the niost inter- 
esting creatures in disposition and hab- 
its of all the marine mammals. Yet in 
form and general appearance, it seems 
like one of a low order. The general 
proportions of its body are like those of 
the sea-elephant and seal. Its anterior 
limbs, or swimming paws, are short, thick 
and rounded at their extremities. Its 
posterior limb forms a thick, oval lobe, 
which is generally slightly notched in 
the center of its termination. Its head 
is tapering, with a small, rounded muzzle, 
and its comparatively small mouth is al- 
most hidden from view when the creat- 
ure lies in a state of quietude. Its very 
small, dark eyes are devoid of expres- 
sion. 

The general color of the sea-cow is a 
dull black, but occasionally individuals 
are found with white or clay-colored 
patches, or spots about the throat and 
caudal extremities. The surface of the 
skin is not as smooth as that of cetaceous 
animals ; and about the pectorals and 
neck are deep wrinkles or furrows. The 
approximate proportions of the animal 


are about seven feet in length, and six 
feet in its greatest girth of body. 

Our only opportunity for observing 
the habits of the sea-cow was at Key 
West, Florida, in 1880, where two cap- 
tured animals were kept in a broad, 
shallow tank, which, however, afforded 
them room to move about, and to pass 
around each other. The actions and 
manifest disposition of the strange 
creatures as they exhibited themselves 
to us were extremely interesting. 

They both seemed disposed to remain 
in a state of quietude ; and whenever an 
attempt was made to move them about 
or roll them over they would ‘raise a 
plaintive cry, the sound of which in its 
half nasal strain was much like that of 
an infant. But the moment they were 
left undisturbed they would lie quite 
motionless ; or if a movement was made, 
it would be in a sluggish manner. 

The geographical distribution of the 
Atlantic sea-cow is, or has been, about 
bays and large rivers and lagoons closely 
connected with the ocean, and which are 
within or near the tropics of both North 
and South America, or from the north- 
ern coast of Florida to and including the 
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shores and savannas of the Amazon 
river, the last mentioned affording these 
herbivorous marine creatures vast and 
luxuriant feeding-grounds, where they 
roam at will, or bask upon the shores 
under a tropical sun, if not molested by 
their human pursuers. About the 
West India Islands the sea-cow was 
found in great numbers in former de- 
cades. And according to the accounts 
of old voyagers, this animal abounded 
upon the coast of Africa, in the same 
zone as those in which it is found upon 
the American coast. 

Although the natural subsistence of 
the sea-cow is the herbage bordering low 
shores, or spreading over marshy re- 
gions, its fondness for more luscious 
food is of peculiar interest. This fact 
was verified by the two animals brought 
to Key West. For when they were 


hungry, the tender leaves of beets and 
those of cabbages would be eagerly de- 
voured ; yet when not craving food, they 
manifested much enjoyment in eating 





IT. 


THE remarks relative to sea-cows in the 
first paper refer only to those inhabiting 
the temperate and torrid zones. Sea- 


cows, however, once resorted in large 
numbers upon Behring’s Island, Behring 
Sea, — which land is situated in or be- 
tween the parallels of 54° and 56° north 
latitude. 


According to Von Bair, they 
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bananas, if pulled for them, and at such 
times they would utter an amusing sort 
of nasal or guttural strain of satisfaction. 
But the moment common grass or the 
tops of turnips were offered them, they 
would begin their whining, petulant 
cry of dissatisfaction, as if they were 
nursing babies being weaned from their 
mother’s breasts. 

Numerous writers unite in testifying 
to the strong affection of the sea-cow 
for their offspring. And when attacked, 
the mother will sacrifice her own life in 
her efforts to protect her charge. Dur- 
ing the time of a murderous onslaught 
the lamentations of the parent animals 
are mentioned as being deeply affecting. 
Hence the name frequently given by 
both hunters and sailors, /amentin. 

Yet like their congeners, the seals, sea- 
otters, and sea-elephants, the sea-cows 
are rapidly approaching extinction, and 
at the present time are only found in 
remote retreats, inaccessible to their 
pursuers. 





ceased to exist there as far back as 1786. 
Yet we have reliable statements from 
other sources that they did not entirely 
disappear until 1854." 


1 Nordenskiold, the eminent Arctic explorer, who vis- 
ited Behring’s Island in 1879, in the Swedish steamer 
“Vega,” after referring to data he had obtained, re- 
marks: “‘The death year of the Rhytina race must be 
Vide ‘‘ Voyage of 


altered, therefore, at least to 1854." 
the Vega,” p. 608. 
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The knowledgewe have of these north- 
ern herds has been obtained principally 
from the writings of early voyagers and 
explorers and from naturalists, who ob- 
served those marine vegetable-eaters at 
various periods in the Russian posses- 
sions bordering upon the Pacific Ocean 
and Behring Sea, at Behring’s Island, 
and at remote localities upon the shores 
of Kamschatkaand the Aleutian Islands. 
The Spanish explorers recognized the 
sea-cow by the technical name of Man- 
ati; they were known to the French as 
Lamentin. From Miller, of the Royal 
Academy of Petersburgh, we quote the 
following : 

“One would think its similitude with 
a cow must be very great. But this like- 
ness consists in nothing else than the 
snout, which probably they saw first and 
perhaps alone, for it has neither horns 
nor straight ears ; no feet, nor anything 
resembling a cow. 

“It is an animal like a seal, only incom- 
parably larger; has two fins on the fore 
part of the body wherewith it swims. 
Between them are seen two teats —in 
the female— for suckling its young ones, 
this disposition of the parts being some- 
what like the human, especially since the 
mother makes use of the fins to hold her 
young ones close to the teats. This is 
the reason for the Spanish name maxatz, 
the handed animal ; for the Spaniards 
compared the fins to the hands of men. 

“ Lamentin it was first called by the 
French, because it does not cry loud but 
in a manner whines and sighs. 

“When swimming in the sea one part 
of its back commonly stands out of the 
water, which is said to appear like a boat 
overset floating on the sea. 

“Some of these animals have been 
caught which, from the snout to the 
point of the tail, were from three to four 
fathoms long, and weighing two hundred 
poods, or eight thousand pounds. 

“They only approach the coast to eat 
sea-grass, which grows on the shore or 
is thrown out by the sea. The young 
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ones, that weighed twelve hundred 
pounds and upwards, remained some- 
times, at low tide, on the dry land be- 
tween the rocks, which afforded a fine 
opportunity for killing them. But the 
old ones, which were more cautious, went 
off at the right time with the ebb, and 
could be caught no otherwise than with 
harpoons fixed to long ropes. This ani- 
mal was seen as well in the winter as in 
the summer time.” 

Another, a Russian writer on the nat- 
ural history of Kamschatka, states that 
“ The most remarkable sea-animal is the 
Manatti, or sea-cow. This animal never 
comes out upon the shore, but always 
lives in the water. Its skin is black like 
the bark of an old oak, and so hard that 
one can scarcely cut it with an ax. Its 
head in proportion to its body is small, 
and falls off from the neck to the snout, 
which is so much bent that the mouth 
seems to lie below. Towards the end of 
the snout the skin is white and rough, 
with white whiskers about nine inches 
long. The nostrils are near the end of 
the snout, and in length and breadth 
about an inch and a half. They are dou- 
ble, and within are rough and hairy. Its 
eyes are black, and placed almost in the 
middle and nearly in a line with the nos- 
trils. They arenolarger than the sheep’s 
eyes, which is certainly remarkable in 
such a monstrous creature. It has no 
eyebrows nor eyelashes, and its ears are 
only small openings. Its neck is not 
easily discovered, the head and body be- 
ing so nearly joined. However, there 
are some vertebrez proper, for turning 
the head upon, which it actually does, 
particularly when it feeds, hanging its 
head like a cow. Its body is round like 
that of a seal, being thicker about the na- 
vel, and growing smaller towards the 
head and tail. The tailis thick, but a lit- 
tle towards the end it something resem- 
bles the head of a whale, and somewhat 
the fins of a fish. Its paws, which are 
under its neck, are about twenty-one 
inches long. With them he both swims 
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and crawls, and by them he takes hold 
of the rocks, to which he sometimes fas- 
tens himself so strongly that when he is 
dragged loose with hooks he will leave 
the skin of his paws behind. It is ob- 
served that these paws are sometimes 
divided in two like the hoof of a cow, 
but this does not seem to be common, 
only accidental. 

“ The females have two teats upontheir 
breasts. These animals go in droves in 
calm weather, near the mouths of rivers, 
and though the dams oblige their young 
always to swim before them, yet the rest 
of the herd cover them on all sides, so 
that they are constantly in the middle 
of the drove. 

“In the time of flood they come so 
near the shore that one may strike them 
with a club or spear. When they are 
hurt they swim off to sea, but presently 
return. They live in families, one near 


another ; and a family consists of a male, 
female, some half grown, and one small 
calf. Hence it appears that every male 


has a female. 

“They appear to be extremely glut- 
tonous, eating so constantly without re- 
gard to their own safety that one may 
go among them in boats, and choose 
which he pleases to carry off. The half 
of their body —that is, their back and 
sides—is always above water, upon 
which flocks of crows pick the lice out 
of their skins. They do not feed upon 
every herb; but first upon sea cabbage, 
which has a leaf resembling savoys ; 
secondly, upon cabbage resembling a 
club ; thirdly, upon cabbage resembling 
thongs, and fourthly, upon a waved kind 
of cabbage. And wherever they have 
been, though but for one day, heaps of 
roots and stalks are thrown out upon the 
shore. When they have eaten their fill 
they lie asleep upon their backs. As 
soon as the ebb begins they return to 
the sea, fearing to be left upon the 
shore. 

“In the winter time they are fre- 
quently crushed by the ice against the 
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rocks and thrown out upon the beach. 
This happens during a storm, when 
the wind is upon the shore. At this 
season they are so lean that one may 
count all their ribs and vertebre. 

“They are caught with great iron 
hooks something like the fluke of a small 
anchor. The hook is carried by a strong 
man in a boat, with three or four rowers. 
When they come among the herd he 
strikes into one of them. Thirty men 
who are left on the shore, and hold one 
end of the rope which is fastened to the 
hook, draw the manatz towards the land, 
and in the meantime those that are in 
the boat stab and cut it till it dies. I 
once saw [says the writer] some of 
the fishers cut off the flesh from the 
creature while it was alive, which all the 
while struck the water with its paws 
with such force that the skin was torn 
off them ; but at last it expired. When 
one of them is struck, and struggles to 
clear himself of the hook, those of the 
herd that are nearest to him come to his 
assistance; some overturn the boat by 
getting under it, while others lay them- 
selves upon the rope as if they would 
break it, and others endeavor to strike 
out the hook with their tail, which some- 
times succeeds.” 

“The love that is sometimes exhibit- 
ed between the male and female is ex- 
traordinary, for after the male has used 
all methods to assist and secure the 
female, he follows her, even dead, to the 
very shore; and has been observed, 
sometimes, even after two or three days, 
to remain by the dead body.” 

“This animal cannot be said to low, 
but rather brays hard, which is particu- 
larly observable when it is wounded. It 
cannot be said how sharp their sight is, 
or how distinct their hearing, but both 
sources seem to be very weak. There is! 
such a plenty of manazi in Behring’s Is- 
land, that it is sufficient to maintain all 
the people of Kamschatka. The flesh, 
though it takes along time to boil, tastes 


1 He writes in the year 1730. 
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well, and is something like beef. The 
fat of the young resembles pork, and the 
lean is like veal.” 

Another of the old writers mentions 
that the “ Kamschatka manati” is the 
same kind of animal as that found by 
Captain Dampier in the rivers of South 
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America. We beg leave, however, to 
add, that perhaps it would be more 
proper to state that the animal in ques- 
tion, though of the same general char- 
acter, was at least a different variety, 
incident to a torrid zone, differing to this 
extent from the other. 
C. M. Scammon. 





SYMPATHY. 


O FRIEND, comes there no moment to thy life 
When thy tired spirit doth forget her strife, 


The strife that living is; 


thy care and grief, 


Thou knowest not why, forgot a season brief ? 

The ancient, thirsty longing of thy soul 

Almost assuaged in some benign control? 

Believe me, then, that moment thou breath ’dst free, 
I bore thy hurt, I was so close to thee. 


Maybe at midnight, when the great stars brood, 
And field, and grove, and mountain solitude, 


All, all sleep calm, thy lonely spirit then 
Forgets one hour the stings and taunts of men; 
Forgets her wounds, lets slip the sordid cares 
Of long, long years, consoled for what life bears. 


Then wast thou not alone: 


my breast it was 


Whereon thou lean dst, and gave-the great world pause. 


M. L. Wakeman. 
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IN a previous paper I tried to give 
some estimate of what is the extent of 
poverty in San Francisco. Now as to 
the organized means existing here for 
its relief. 

I have spoken of the sixty-odd benev- 
olent associations of the city. These 
are not nearly all intended for the dis- 
pensing of charity ; some of them, like 
the Women’s Exchange, give nothing 
but the benefit of some time and busi- 
ness organization to enable others to 
work to more advantage ; or, as in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the Women’s Unions, to supply certain 
social and educational influences to those 
most in need of them. The Society for 
Home Education, or the Chautauqua, 
might about as well be called a charity 
as these institutions in some part of their 
functions. They unite their merely help- 
ful and social functions, however, with 
those of relief, and it is not easy to draw 
the line where one ends and the other 
begins. I shall not try to do so here. 

But before I speak of the work of 
these organizations, I must stop to call 
attention to the fact that they by no 
means carry alone all the work of reliev- 
ing misfortune. Indeed, they should 
rather be merely supplementary in this 
work, and should have in a community 
like this only the care of exceptional 
cases, for which our ordinary social ma- 
chinery has somehow failed to provide. 
For I have said that outside of a few 
foreigners there seems to be no fixed 
poor class here, only cases of destitution 
due to passing misfortune. And the 
amount of provision in this city for tem- 
porary misfortune, through mutual in- 
surance associations, is quite surprising. 
There are the trades-unions in the first 
place, — eighty-two of them, with a total 
membership of nearly 20,000. They all 
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exact monthly dues, usually of fifty cénts, 
and this should make an income of $8000 
or $9000 a month,—for they report to 
the labor bureau more than 85 per cent 
of their members at work, in a season 
not better, so far as I know, than the 
average,— and most of this should be 
available for insurance for members out 
of work or ill. But considering that 
$48,400 of this is reported as paid out in 
support of four strikes during a single 
year (1886), the latest for which the La- 
bor Bureau has statistics, besides a large 
amount not reported in the ten other 
strikes of the year, it will be seen that 
the union must have little enough left 
for the case of illness. Indeed, when one 
finds that besides paying out certainly 
as much as $50,000 to members on strike 
during 1886 and losing their dues for the 
time, the unions also sacrificed $145,000 
in wages during these strikes, one ques- 
tions whether they are to be regarded 
as lessening poverty at all. For of the 
fourteen strikes of that year, only three, 
and these among the smallest ones, were 
voluntary ; the strikers in the others 
were ordered out by the labor organiza- 
tions, and were in nine of the eleven 
cases unsuccessful. The workers in 
charities with whom I talked of this did 
not regard the unions as any help at 
all to them, and in some cases denounced 
them sharply as causes of poverty. It 
is a subject for an essay or a volume by 
itself, and I shall not dwell on it here, 
but go on to another class of institutions, 
the mutual “benevolent ” societies, 
There are some sixty of these enum- 
erated in the directory. They shade all 
the way from mere insurance companies 
to semi-charitable institutions. The 
Masons and Oddfellows are the best 
known of them. Many have a double 


function, that of “mutual benevolence,” 
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—t.e., the guarantee to any member in 
good standing that he will be looked out 
for in case of misfortune,—and that of 
charity, which takes care of poor who 
have any special claim on the society, 
by virtue of previous standing in it, of 
nationality, of calling, or so forth. Put- 
ting the gratuitous charity one side, it 
is evident that no member in regular 
standing in any of these societies need 
come to distress under temporary mis- 
fortune; and I am told that the habit of 
belonging to them is extremely preva- 
lent here, extending to even quite poor 
men, especially among the Hebrews ; and 
where the social and ceremonial element 
in them is not large, the membership is 
in no wise costly in time or money. I 
found that the most experienced charity 
workers thought well of them as provis- 
ions against want. 

Besides the various Ancient and 
Knightly orders,—of which there are 
fifteen or sixteen, with sometimes nearly 
forty “lodges” or “ groves,” or whatever 
the subdivisions may be, —there are 
half a dozen plain business “ mutual and 
benevolent” societies, two or three tem- 
perance orders on the same plan, sev- 
eral based on trades or professions, and 
a long list founded on nationality. The 
cosmopolitan make up of our city is cu- 
riously illustrated by this list: about 
a dozen Hebrew societies, the six Chi- 
nese companies, several German, Italian, 
Austrian, and French, besides British, 
Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Canadian, Nether- 
landish, Norwegian, Swedish, Scandina- 
vian, Swiss, Portuguese, Polish, Slavonic- 
Illyric, and Servian-Montenegrin. 

I cannot venture any conjecture as to 
the total membership of all these orders 
and associations, but it must be very con- 
siderable. Where they publish reports of 
their membership it is rarely given at 
less than one hundred, two hundred and 
fifty being a more usual figure, and one, 
two, and three thousand occasional. 

There is another class of institutions 
that must always be taken into account 
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in any talk of poverty and charity; that 
is, the churches. 

The synagogues need not be spoken 
of here, because all relief of poverty the 
Hebrews treat as a purely lay matter, 
the synagogues being for worship and 
instruction, not for benevolent work. 
And the Catholics, having their great 
charitable orders, depute relief of pov- 
erty tothem. The Protestant churches, 
having no such regular apparatus of re- 
lief on the one hand, nor, on the other, 
any such strong race-bond that they can 
leave the whole matter to lay effort, ac- 
cept a tacit responsibility on the part 
of each church to provide at least for 
its own membership. This is not a mat- 
ter of charity, but of mutual obligation ; 
and though there exist no definite reg- 
ulations on the subject, I think I am 
safe in saying that no member in any of 
these churches is allowed ever to come 
to want with the knowledge of his fel- 
low-members, or need ever appeal to any 
outside charity for alms. In some mat- 
ters of permanent provision for certain 
cases, such charities as orphan asylums 
or old people’s homes are doubtless ap- 
pealed to by churches in behalf of their 
own members; and on the other hand, 
there is a great deal of general almsgiv- 
ing by them, outside their membership. 
I shall speak afterwards of their work in 
charity and benevolence, over and above 
their recognized obligation to their own 
membership : here I wish only to point 
out that a considerable number of the 
poor of every city are practically taken 
out of the care of the charities by their 
claim upon their own churches. 

There are seventy-eight churches in 
the city, exclusive of the twenty-three 
Catholic parishes and seven Hebrew con- 
gregations. The total membership of 
these we could not learn. There is no 
statement of it anywhere, save in the 
census of 1880, now nearly ten years old. 
We found the membership of twenty- 
eight different churches by direct in- 
quiry. These twenty-eight ranged from 
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a membership of fifteen to seven hun- 
dred and sixty, and had altogether over 
six thousand members; but I do not 
know that one could base any sort of 
estimate as to the membership of the 
other fifty churches on this. 

To take up now the subject of the 
churches regarded as among the chari- 
table institutions of the city. We sent 
to each one a circular of which the fol- 
lowing is the main substance: 


SAN Francisco, April 20, 1888. 
DEAR SIR: 

The Pacific Association of Collegiate Alumnz and 
the OVERLAND MONTHLY are co-operating in the 
preparation of a report on the charitable work now 
done in San Francisco. Will you kindly inform us 
of the work done by your church in the relief of pov- 
erty? As some guide, we suggest a few points on 
which we especially desire information ; but we shall 
be grateful for any additional information that sug- 
gests itself. 

I. We wish to get an approximate siatement of 
the annual expenditure upon charities in this city, 
and as an item toward this, the expenditure of your 
church in this way during the last year. 

II. We should like to know the method pur- 
sued — whether by the church as an organization, 
through any officer, by associated organizations, as 
guilds, sewing circles, or so forth, or informally, by 
individual members. Is any record kept of relief 
given ? 

III. Is the charitable work of your church con- 
fined to the relief of its own poor, or general in its 
nature? What precaution have you against over- 
lapping with the charities of other churches? What 
extent of poverty do you find, and due to what caus- 
es? Have you any record of the classes who chiefly 
call upon you for charity —whether old or young, 
native or foreign? And could you give us the num- 
ber of cases relieved, and from how many families ? 

We are desirous of making our report a complete 
statement of the poverty existing in San Francisco, 
the means of relief, and the need of more, such as 
may be serviceable not only to the proposed Asso- 
ciated Charities of our own city, and to all interested 
in charitable work here, but may remain a standard 
authority for reference in libraries and charitable as- 
sociations elsewhere. 

We received only twenty answers, al- 
though the circulars were accompanied 
with stamped and directed envelopes. 
Of course it is the experience of all in- 
quiries that people are not good about 
answering circulars, and we were not sur- 
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prised at the meagre response. However, 
churches have as a class an especially 
bad name with charity people for indif- 
erence or reluctance about co-operating 
in inquiries and organization. The pro- 
jectors of the Associated Charities had 
complained already of the difficulty they 
found in getting response from them ; 
and I heard it spoken of from the plat- 
form during the recent charity confer- 
ence. They are, I judge, a little suspi- 
cious of system and method, afraid that 
Christian spontaneity may be diminished; 
and probably the less disposed to value 
organization because the charities of a 
church are rarely in the hands of its busi- 
ness men, but of the clergy and women, 
who, while energetic and competent 
enough, have not the bent toward organ- 
ized combination acquired in the con- 
stant handling of large affairs. In every 
city of whose charities I know anything, 
except San Francisco,a few of the clergy 
are among the leaders in charity organ- 
ization, and invaluable ; indeed, I believe 
such movements are very apt to originate 
with one or two clergymen or church 
groups ; but the majority of the churches 
are slow to co-operate. 

Not one here is in what the Associated 
Charities consider full working affiliation 
with them, and scarcely more than half 
a dozen work with the organization at all. 
I have been told that one difficulty in 
affiliation is that the plan of charity or- 
ganization includes reporting all cases 
helped to the central bureau, there to be 
kept on record for reference, for the bet- 
ter detection of fraud ; and the churches 


object to exposing, even to the officers 


of a bureau, the needs of their own peo- 
ple. This is surely a proper reluctance: 
there should be no more need of mem- 
bers of the same church reporting help 
given each other than of kindred doing 
so. But help given outside their own 
membership need not be a matter for 
any such reticence. Indeed, cases 
have been known in which persons have 
joined more than one church at the same 
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time, for the sake of obtaining alms,—a 
device which would be perfectly safe as 
longas there was no comparing notes, but 
would fall to the ground the instant the 
two churches sent the name and address 
in to a central bureau; and the case of 
the Baltimore woman detected by the 
Associated Charities, who had her baby 
baptized in seven churches asa basis for 
a sevenfold appeal for help, is familiar 
to all readers of charity literature. So 
far as risks of this sort may arise within 
the actual membership of a church, they 
must probably be taken without help 
from outside. 

But this reluctance toward the As- 
sociated Charities is not the only sign 
of indifference to the new scientific spirit 
in charity. The clergy of the city were 
most inadequately represented in the at- 
tendance on the Conference of Chari- 
ties ; I was told that in answer to a com- 
ment on this, one of the Eastern dele- 
gates answered that he was “used to 
that.” But the situation must be more 
marked here than elsewhere, for some of 
the leading men among the Eastern ex- 
perts were clergymen. In Oakland, I 
understand, the churches and clergy are 
the source and the life of the Associated 
Charities. 

Of the twenty churches that answered 
our inquiry, the majority gave clear and 
direct answers, all of which gave a pretty 
fair general idea, at least, of what the 
church was doing, and with about how 
much system ; most of the answers were 
brief and approximate, several quite full 
and exact, and one, from Rev. Charles L. 
Miel, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, a 
model of methodical statement. This 
letter alone answered all our questions 
seriatim, and, as it covers a good deal 
that is common to the whole Episcopal 
denomination, I give most of it. The 
answer to our first question, was given 
in exact figures. To our second Mr. 
Miel answered : 

1. Our method is two fold : 

By canon law of the Episcopal church the rector 
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of a parish is entitled to the alms contributed at each 
celebration of the Holy Communion, which aims are 
to be distributed by him among the needy and worthy 
as he sees fit. Such distribution is a factor in the 
amount of cash charity already specified. 

2. The balance has been expended through a 
church and parish association known as a guild. 
This guild is governed by a council comprising the 
presidents of its several chapters, the rector of the 
parish, and a physician. 

Applications for relief are laid before this body, 
discussed, and acted upon. Record is made of the 
action had in each case in the minutes of the guild 
year. Apr. Ist, a yearly report is rendered by the 
Secretary and Treasurer severally. 

3- So far as it is possible it is sought not to give 
pecuniary aid. The reasons for this are, first, —that 
we ourselves are very poor. Second,—that money 
is seldom necessary. Third,—that it encourages a 
spirit of dependence akin to idleness: and fourth, — 
that (some applicants aided being unworthy) it at- 
tracts a small army of unworthy claimants. 

4. Therefore, much of our aid is given in cloth- 
ing, provisions, medicines, etc. So far as possible 
we keep account of these things, but in many cases, 
as in the case of clothing for example, this is impos- 
sible, as we receive gifts of cast-off clothing, provi- 
sions, etc., which we keep on hand for use. The 
greater part of our charity is thus administered. The 
cash is given mostly for house rent, lodging, meals, 
railway fare, etc. 

5. Of course we are often victimized. That is 
the experience of all associations, I think. For some 
time past, however, we have followed rigidly the 
rule to aid no one, unless the applicant could show 
some satisfactory evidence of being who and what he 
professed to be. This rule was necessary not only 
for our own protection, but also as a matter of justice 
to those who were at once needy and worthy. 

6. In addition, my parish, with all other parishes 
in the diocese, contributes at stated periods, set by 
canon law, to the general charities of the diocese, 
viz: — the Old Ladies’ Home, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
the Church Orphanage, etc. But these being gen- 
eral and not parochial charities, I make no count of 
them. 


To our third question : 


1. Our aid is given first to members of our own 
church, but is not restricted to them. I dare say 
from recollection that the proportion is one-half. 

2. We have no precaution against ‘‘ overlapping 
the charities of other churches,” other than investi- 
gation, which can rarely be as full as it should be, on 
account of the number of applicants and the limited 
time at our disposal. To investigate faithfully all 
our applications would occupy two or three people 
continually. 


3. We find a good deal of poverty. Most of our 
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applicants come from without our parish 

but most of our relief is given within its limits. 

The main causes of poverty in the order of their 
frequency we have found to be as follows : 

1. Sickness. 

2. Domestic infelicity, generally due to drunken- 
ness. 

3. Shiftlessness or idleness. 

4. Inability to obtain employment. This mainly 
on the part of new arrivals in the State, who 
generally reach its limits with only enough 
money to keep them a few days. 

5. Death of the sole or main support of the family. 

4. Of the classes who apply to us for aid we have 
no record. On this head, however, I can safely say 
that our applicants are in at least three-fourths of 
the cases of foreign birth, and that the majority of 
them are men of middle age, say from 25 to 45 years. 

It is rarely that a person under 18 years asks our 

aid, and in only one case did a child apply in per- 

son, 


Approximate figures follow of the 
number of individuals and families re- 
lieved. About three times these num- 
bers were rejected, either as unworthy 
or as having more direct claims else- 
where. 


In conclusion, permit me to assure you of the 
pleasure it gives me to know that steps are taking 
toward a more general and equable distribution of 
the burden of charitable ministration. That burden 
I am sure can be wisely borne only by faithful, sys- 
tematic, and co-operative effort. Such effort has 
always been a duty and is now become a necessity. 
It is a duty and a necessity to those who fortunately 
are in the category of givers, and to those who un- 
fortunately are in the category of receivers. 


No other church work of which we 
received report approaches this in sys- 
tem. Three other churches gave us 
exact figures, and seven approximate 
ones ; the rest answered that they could 
not say, or that no record was kept. In 
answer to our question as to method of 
relieving poverty, five besides St. Peter’s 
answered that it was done by the church 
officially, through its regular officers or 
committees ; four more, that volunteer 
societies of ladies managed the matter ; 
and four that it was done informally by 
individuals or knots, who saw to it that 
no one connected with the church should 
really suffer, or need to apply to any 
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charity. It was usually added, that be- 
sides this, individual members of the 
church had their private charities, or 
worked in connection with some of the 
general charities. The method of col- 
lecting money for purposes of relief was 
sometimes by specified church collec- 
tions, and as often by the ladies’ socie- 
ties, through sewing circles, bazaars, and 
so on. This is now and then supple- 
mented by personal solicitation from 
well-to-do members, and in one case this 
solicitation was the only source of sup- 
plies. Half a dozen letters did not an 
swer this question at all. Several said 
that much of the help was in the form of 
food or clothing, to which no cash value 
was attached, andof whichno record was 
kept. 
One answer I quote nearly entire: 


The little charitable work that we do directly 

is of such a desultory, unsystematic, helter- 
skelter, hop-skip-and.jump character, performed only 
pro re nata, and that but partially, as to be of no 
value to you by way of da/a, except as helping to 
show the want of system in such matters, and the 
necessity of a central bureau of information, like the 
contemplated Society of Associated Charities, to 
collect and dispense knowledge concerning them. 
As it now is, we prefer to refer all applicants to the 
Benevolent Association, Number 20 Webb Street, 
knowing from a twenty-five years’ acquaintance with 
the Secretary, Mr. Beeching, that every case so 
referred will be thoroughly investigated, and attend- 
ed to as fully as the funds of the Association will 
perait. 


To our question as to whether the 
church relieved its own poor only, a doz- 
en answered : all of these that their own 
poor were always cared for, and most of 
them that after this first claim was met 
outside applicants were helped. A rep- 
resentative of the Unitarian church 
wrote : “ Not over one-third of it is for 
our own church people”’ ; and the pastor 
of the Bethany Congregational Church, 
“ We aid more outside the church than 
inside.” No one else spoke of the point 


directly, but I should gather from the 
wording that this was usually the case. 
In the case of foreign churches, the out- 
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side help is confined to their own na- 
tionality. No letter spoke of any pre- 
caution against overlapping of relief, and 
several said expressly that there was 
none. But one spoke of finding much 
poverty, and several said they found 
little real and deserving need, though a 
good deal of begging and shiftlessness. 
One German pastor wrote: “We find 
that there are a great many people, men 
and women, begging from house to 
house, who are habitual drunkards, who 
are too lazy, (on account of intoxicating 
drink,) to work for their living ; such we 
refuse to give anything, unless to sat- 
isfy their hunger.” Only a few letters 
made any answer as to the causes of the 
poverty met, but those that did placed 
drunkenness first, except in one case 
old age, and in another sickness. 

One letter, which gave us no data, I 
was yet expressly requested, by a call 
from the writer, to print, and I promised 
to do so, exactly as it stood. It is as fol- 
lows : 

San Francisco, April 22d, 1888. 

Dr Sir: Your favor of the 20 inst. was duly 
received, and contents noted and in reply would 
state that we as Bible Christians believe in as well 
as adhere to the teachings of Christ regarding char- 
ity contained in the newtestament Scriptures 
Mathew 6th Chapter, rst 2d 3d, and 4th verses as 
follows: ‘* Take heed that ye do not your alms be- 
fore men to be seen of them : otherwise, ye have no 
reward of your father which is in heaven, There- 
fore, when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a 
trumpet before thee as the hypocrites do in the syn- 
agogues and in the streets, that they may have glory 
Verily, I say unto you they have their re- 
ward. But when thou doest alms, let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth, That thine 
alms may be in secret : and thy father which seeth in 
secret himself shall reward thee openly.” We also 
invite your attention to the saings of Christ con- 
tained in Mathew 7thchapter 22d and 23d verses, 
as follows ‘‘Many will say to me in that day, 
Lord Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name, 
and in thy name have cast out devils, and in thy 
name done many wonderful works ; and then will 
I profess unto them I never knew you; depart from 
me ye that work iniquity.” All of which Bible 
Christians believe. 


of men, 


Yours truly 
BIBLE CHRISTIAN. 
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The church aid societies and guilds, 
usually conducted by women, are in sev- 
eral cases large, and active, and well or- 
ganized, and count somewhat among the 
charities of the city as independent or- 
ganizations, not merely as adjuncts of 
their church. The Episcopal denomi- 
nation supports besides, an old ladies’ 
home, a hospital and an orphanage ; the 
Congregationalists, Methodists, Baptists, 
and Presbyterians, missions among the 
Chinese and Japanese, whose object is 
in part charitable, as well as religious ; 
and the First Congregational church a 
free kindergarten. The Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ations are outgrowths and adjuncts of 
the churches, and require that their offi- 
cers and most of their voting members 
shall be members of the evangelical 
churches. There are in the East Episco- 
pal sisterhoods, approximating the Catho- 
lic in dress and rule, but not bound by ir- 
revocable vows. There is no order of the 
sort here, but three sisters of one of them, 
Bishop Huntington’s order of deacon- 
esses, are in this city, working in more 
or less isolated ways, pending the organ- 
ization of their order here. One of these 
conducts independently a small refuge 
for women, which receives a fraction of 
its support from the denomination here, 
but most of it from private sources. Even 
in the not avowedly religious benevolent 
associations, the majority of managers 
and workers are church people, and the 
religious tone is sometimes quite marked. 

The Catholic charities are chiefly, as I 
have said, in the hands of their charita- 
ble orders : the St. Mary’s Hospital, and 
the Home for Aged and Infirm Females, 
a Magdalen Asylum, and the “Mater 
Misericordiz,” (a girls’ home,) in chagre 
of the Sisters of Mercy; the Catholic 
Orphan Asylum and St. Joseph’s Infant 
Asylum, in charge of the Sisters of 
Charity. The regular charge of Sisters 
of Mercy, as defined to us by the Moth- 
er Superior, is to visit the sick at home; 
while Sisters of Charity care for the 
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sick in hospitals, and for children. But 
the station of the Sisters of Mercy in this 
city is at the hospital, while the Sisters of 
Charity have a station elsewhere. There 
are also some lay societies for charitable 
purposes,— all, of course, subject to the 
guidance and approval of the Church, 
but not part of its regular organiza- 
tion. The most important is the local 
branch of the St. Vincent de Paul, and 
next the St. Joseph’s Union, which con- 
ducts a boys’ aid society, the “ Youths’ 
Directory.” There is a lay order of “ Sis- 
ters of St. Ann,” or “ Little Sisters of the 
Poor,” or “ Sisters of the Holy Family,” 
(all these names were given us,) who 
take care of two or three day homes for 
children, and visit among the poor. 
There is a Francesca Society, a ladies’ 
sewing society, like those of the Protest- 
ant churches, connected with the parish 
of St. Ignatius ; it has over two hundred 
members, and is one of the strongest 
societies of the sort in the city. In all 
Catholic churches are poor-boxes, whose 
weekly contents go tothe poor. None of 
these Catholic charities are limitedto the 
relief of Catholics ; in practice, of course, 
it is chiefly Catholics that apply; and 
those who have properly a nearer claim 
on some Protestant church or charity 
would naturally be turned over thereto. 
The like conditions hold in most of the 
Protestant charities. 

The Hebrews support an orphan asy- 
lum and five societies for general relief, 
three of which are conducted by women. 
It seems to be the opinion of all who 
know about them that the Hebrew char- 
ities of the city are the most liberally, 
energetically, and completely carried out 
of any. Their reports are the most com- 
pact and clear that we examined, and 
we found any piece of information we 
asked more ready, in shape, and at hand 
for all inquirers, than anywhere else. 
One gets the impression of abundance of 
money, entire confidence in the manage- 
ment of it, interest and active work on 
the part of business men, sharp business 
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method in administration. In addition 
to this liberality among themselves, the 
names of leading Hebrews of the city 
appear in the lists of contributors to all 
general charities, and even to such a dis- 
tinctively Christian one as the Young 
Men’s Christian Association ; and I was 
told that they always respond to private 
appeals in cases not properly within the 
scope of any established benevolence,— 
such as a promising voice to be trained. 
Toby Rosenthal, when he returned a suc- 
cessful artist to San Francisco, told his 
former fellow-citizens that it was thus he 
obtained his art education ; it would nev- 
er have been known unless he had chosen 
to tell it. 

I understand that the benefits of 
most of the Hebrew charities are nom- 
inally restricted to those of their own 
race; but that infact no questions are 
asked, and as long as the applicant’s re- 
ligion remains unannounced it is as- 
sumed that it is in harmony with the 
constitution of the society ; “and when 
any man comes in and begins, ‘ Help me 
for the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ!’ I 
know he is an impostor anyway,” said 
Mr. Eloesser. 

Besides the three groups of charities 
connected with religious divisions, — 
Protestant, Catholic, and Hebrew, —- 
there are some fifteen based on nation- 
ality, —the Chinese six companies, and 
British, Danish, Scandinavian, German, 
French, Scotch, and Swiss societies. 
There are the extensive free kindergar- 
ten systems in four associations, thirty- 
There are the mu- 
nicipal charities,—thecity hospital, alms- 
house, and inebriate asylum. And there 
remain some twenty isolated institutions 
of various sorts, supported each in its 
own way, and not always even aware of 
each other’s existence. 

I have in this paper enumerated the 
different agencies of benevolent work, 
rather than described the works them- 
selves. That I shall hope to do more 
specifically next month. 

M. W. Shinn. 
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“ Wuer«E did you find that ?”’ Paul en- 
quired, by a violent effort putting aside 
any outward appearance of astonish- 
ment, and with as cool demeanor as he 
could assume, taking her hand in his, so 
that he might more closely examine the 
ring. 

“We stopped for a few hours at Cas- 
erta on our way up,” Florence said. “ We 
wandered a short distance from the inn, 
and came to where some men were dig- 
ging in a clay bank. While we looked 
on, one of them with a blow of his pick 
uncovered two or three trinkets, and 
tried to sell them to us. Father said 
they were a fraud — nothing antique 
about them —and that he had seen the 
men go in advance to the clay bank and 
there wait for us, not having been work- 
ing before. So we did not buy anything 
from them. But one of them brought 
me this ring, which he said he had dug 
up last week. Somehow it impressed me 
a little differently, and as real. When 
I put it on my finger, it gave me a sort 
of thrill, as though there were some an- 
tique property connected with it, differ- 
ent from what I would find in anything 
of modern manufacture. Do I make 
myself understood ?”’ 

“ Partly, — that is, I can see that some- 
how the ring affects you. All the more 
reason,” Paul continued, with an affecta- 
tion of jesting, but none the less feeling 
somewhat disturbed at heart, “that you 
should be careful how you wear it, so 
that it shall not, through its mystic prop- 
erties, get the dominion over you.” 

“You are laughing at me, I see. Of 
course an old ring could not have any 
effect upon—and now that the novelty 
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of it is over — will you let me give it to 
you, for your collection of curiosities ?”’ 

“No, no; least of all that!” he cried, 
starting back, as though afraid that she 
might force the gift upon him. For at 
the instant he thought, as in a flash, 
that if the ring really had the power once 
attributed to it of evoking love, and the 
beautiful Marcia— spirit, or shade, or 
whatever she might be—should be 
reaching out after it and seeking with its 
discovery to lure away its holder, what 
might be the effect upon himself, were 
he its possessor? For already he seemed 
to be beginning to distrust himself and 
his fortitude. And how base to allow 
Florence innocently to put into his hands 
the instrument that might become 
potent for her own unhappiness. “ No, 
keep it. Even if you do not wear it 
yourself, at least do not put it into my 
power to do so.” 

“T don’t understand you, Paul. But I 
must take it that you have not yet re- 
covered from your delusions, and for a 
while, before I have fairly taken you in 
hand, will say queer things,” she re- 
sponded, with a slight laugh that was 
evidently disturbed and forced. ‘“ Well, 
come tonight — or tomorrow.” 

Once more he shook hands with her, 
and so returned to his studio ; struggling 
in vain to unravel the mystery, as so 
often already during that day he had 
failed with all the enigmas that had clus- 
tered around him. And of course he 
could only do as before, — give up the 
matter in despair, and try to think no 
more about it, leaving the possible solu- 
tion to time. 

This he found he could more easily 
do, as it was no longer forced upon him. 
For from that day Florence no longer 
wore the ring, feeling either supersti- 
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tiously set against it by his unreasoning 
warning, or possibly merely wishing no 
longer to disturb him with the sight of 
it. And so after a while he felt partially 
able to dismiss it from his mind, and 
with tolerable equanimity go on with 
his duties of the day. 

These were mainly to show Rome to 
Florence. Each <ay, at a stated time, 
Paul called for her at the hotel, and with 
red book in hand sallied forth to run the 
usual course over the ruins and histori- 
cal remains. That, tn some respects, this 
was an old story to him, and not alto- 
gether enlivening, was to be expected ; 
but not at every moment was he in the 
guise and occupation of a mere commts- 
stonaire. There were times when they 
could turn lightly from their study to 
other scenes. It could need only a few 
moments to look upon the ruins of Car- 
acella’s Baths and read about them from 
their guide books; how easy then to 
forget them, and sitting upon the slope 
of mingled grass and masonry, look away 
across Rome and over the seas,and again 
seem to see the river-homestead and dis- 
cuss the recollections that it evoked. 
Or upon the broad terrace of the capitol, 
how natural it was after a little while for 
the bronze sentries to fade away from 
the sight, and give space to other shapes 
—living shapes, it seemed, which were 
not historic in their character or stately 
in their attitude, but which brought with 
them an interest from personal know]- 
edge and affection that the whole mag- 
nificent line of Czesars could not present. 


What were the stone statues of the. 


nymphs and goddesses of the past to 
Florence, sitting close beside him, with 
her golden hair floating over his shoul- 
der, and her earnest eyes gazing up into 
his? 

Mingled with all this was Paul’s other 
duty of the day — the practice of his art. 
It must never be suffered that this 
should lapse, more especially as he could 
see that Florence was becoming each 
day more impatient to look at what he 
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had already achieved. What,-too, was 
the subject ? A Roman girl, did he say? 
How was she dressed, and with what 
appearance? Light hair, might it be? 
And with that Paul could see a half smil- 
ing glance at her own curls, as though 
perhaps the Roman girl were being por- 
trayed in her likeness, so that at last 
she might be confronted with the fin- 
ished picture as a pleasant surprise to 
herself, and a satisfactory explanation of 
the long delay in exhibiting it to her. 
Dark complexioned and with black hair, 
rather? Yes—of course; how other- 
wise could an Italian maid be painted? 
Yet there seemed a trifle of disappoint- 
ment in Florence’s tone, as she agreed 
to the necessity of this. 

But how then had Paul secured the 
face he wanted? Did he evolve it from 
his own imagination? Or had he found 
some beautiful model who could furnish 
him with all the requisites that his art de- 
manded? No living model, did he say? 
With that Florence’s face cleared a little 
from its gloom; a loving heart can be 
somewhat jealous even of a hired model, 
seeing that they are not seldom very 
beautiful. If then there were no model 
in this case,—why then of course— 

Yet Paul could see that Florence was 
no more satisfied than before at the de- 
lay in showing her the painting, and 
inviting, as was most justly due to her, 
some suggestion for its improvement or 
approval of its excellence, as either might 
seem fitting. Yes, he must labor on, and 
as soon as possible achieve his triumph, 
and so end this unsatisfactory trifling 
with her. 

Daily, therefore, when not with Flor- 
ence, he sat in his studio, and made 
such fair progress as he could upon the 
picture. It seemed strange to him, at 
first, how little time he had to tarry for 
Marcia to appear. It was as though 
there were some instinct in her mind 
telling her that he was waiting for her ; 
—perhaps, he sometimes thought, and 
certainly not in any easy spirit, she was 
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always with him, and so of course real- 
ized the proper moment at which to 
manifest herself. He did not know how 
that might be; he never learned. All 
he knew was, that when he placed him 
self before his easel, and had turned it 
this way or that to catch the proper 
light, and had arranged his implements 
conveniently around him, upon looking 
up he then always saw Marcia sitting 
quietly and silently in the carved chair. 
How or at what moment she had en- 
tered, or whether she had entered at all, 
— this too, he never knew, nor cared to 
ask. It was enough for him that she 
was there, her beauty at the disposal of 
his art, and as he began to realize, her 
companionship bringing pleasure to his 
soul. 

Always the same,— sitting in a half 
reclining position, her hands lightly 
crossed before her, her eyes cast reflect- 
ively down, her heavy clusters of hair 
drooping like rich festoons across her 
shoulders. How delicately the rich yet 
somewhat subdued color of her costume, 
relieved here and there with antique 
gems, contrasted with the crimson vel- 
vet of the great chair. And always, it 
seemed to Paul, that one bright ray of 
sunlight shot glimmering into the win- 
dow and across to her, even as though 
it had been waiting her coming, and 
tinged one side of her cheek witha 
golden gleam that gave a richer, softer 
shade to whatever was more hidden 
from its light. For a moment he would 
sit in silence and gaze at her; then at 
his first word, and as if until then she 
had been holding aloof from his greeting, 
her eyes would be slowly lifted to meet 
his, and a pleasant welcome would seem 
to come from them — unstinted and gen- 
erous — the welcome, as it were, of one 
trusting soul to another. 

After all, Paul did not advance rapidly 
in his task. He would sit for many 
moments gazing upon her. It was in 
his thoughts that he was merely study- 
ing his art, seeking with earnest contem- 


plation to evoke some new expression 
from her, which he might transfer to his 
canvas, catching and preserving it be- 
fore it might forever flicker away. At 
least he might note down a passing line 
or shadow, giving new beauty of expres- 
sion to something that he had already 
portrayed. And so, once in a while he 
imagined that he did; though it was 
merely a dot or shadow here and there 
not to be detected probably by any other 
person, and in effect not noticeable even 
to himself after a day or two, but at the 
time seeming full of artistic thought and 
suggestion. 

All that time, too, they spoke but lit- 
tle. It was in Paul’s mind sometimes to 
question her about her present state, 
yet he dared not do so. He felt that 
there must be matters between them 
that were too sacred to be touched upon. 
If,as occasionally happened, his thoughts 
seemed to wander away in such direc- 
tion, with intent to give her an oppor- 
tunity to disclose what might not be for- 
bidden her, he met no encouragement to 
perseverance. Let it be understood that 
there were mysteries into which he must 
not pry. No word of reproof from her 
told him that, yet her lowered gaze and 
her silence,—these were sufficient to 
make him comprehend that he must not 
further transgress, and so called him 
to himself. 

Nor did they speak at any length 
about the past of this world. Concern- 
ing all that, perhaps she really knew very 
little. What conception could she, a 
child of the household brought up in in- 
nocence and seclusion, be able to have 
realized from the turmoil and confusion 
of active life that had surged around her, 
yet almost all the while outside her 
sphere of observation ? There had been 
merely one important incident of her 
life,— her waiting for the coming of the 
Duke Pergola,—and about that Paul’s 
exploration had already told him more 
than she knew. And soasto other events 
of those days,— she had never, even in 
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her close neighborhood to them, learned 
half as much as he had found out for 
himself from old musty chronicles. 

What then was there for them to do? 
And how did they employ that single 
hour each day given up to art? Paul 
could scarcely tell. There seemed noth- 
ing done at all, and yet the time did not 
pass heavily, but rather fled away on 
wings, passing away almost as it had 
begun, and leaving no trace of labor 
behind it. A line here, and the shadow 
there, as has been said ; and at all other 
moments gazing into her eyes, with vain 
pretence of gaining inspiration in his 
task. 

Sometimes, too, wondering—and grad- 
ually the wonder began to grow — why 
and with what thought she gazed at him. 
His art could really be nothing to her. 
It must be far from his mind to believe 
that, for the better success of his enter- 
prise and the perpetuity of her portrayed 
beauty, she could, after the custom of 
mere professional models, be striving to 
gain intensity of expression. That of 
course could not be. And daily Paul 
found himself more and constantly look- 
ing stealthily into the depths of her dark, 
lustrous eyes, to read their meaning if 
he could, and determine why sometimes 
they fastened themselves so earnestly 
upon him with such a sottened and trem- 
ulous gaze. It was the gentle, confiding 
look of friendship, —so much he knew. 
But sometimes, in what seemed a wild 
flight of fancy, he began to ask himself 
whether — . 

When did it come about? 
can one hope to give himself any answer 
to the question? How can one ever 
draw the exact line where half the chang- 
es of life occur? When does sickness 
pass into health, or despondency give 
place to perfect serenity? We awake 
all at once to the realization that the 
blood courses more vigorously through 
the veins, or that there is a sense of 
pleasure in the heart where formerly 
there was pain; but at what moment did 
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the favorable alteration come? Sonow, 
all at once, Paul was aroused as from a 
listless, confusing dream to the start- 
ling realization that there was a change 
steadily going on in himself, and that, if 
he did not take heed, he should become 
false to all that he had held so dear. 

It had been a very pleasant thing for 
him to wander at will with Florence 
about the old ruins of Rome and through 
its galleries, and search out the treasures 
of the churches. He had been accus- 
tomed to go early to their place of meet- 
ing, and protract the enjoyment until 
the latest moment. If, then, he tore him- 
self away to seek his studio, it was with 
real enthusiasm for his art, and that he 
might sooner complete his masterpiece, 
and bring Florence before it in hope of 
gaining her approval of it. And yet, 
how or when or with what slow progres- 
sion he could not realize, it had hap- 
pened that little by little the process ot 
studying old Rome was becoming tame 
and even wearisome tohim. That con- 
tinual study of the red-covered guide 
books, and that attempted admiration of 
medizeval art,— were these after all 
worth the labor spent in them? And 
was one ruin so much more interesting 
than another of the same period, that 
they should care tosee themall? How 
did one sarcophagus greatly differ from 
another, or why should they care what 
diverse features the Roman empesors 
bore upon their busts, so long as they 
were not of their time, and could not 
influence their destinies? 

Gradually Paul found his interest in 
these things becoming weaker, and in 
his strolls with Florence a wish growing 
within him that they should not last too 
long. More rapidly yet, perhaps, he be- 
gan to long for the approach of that 
precious hour in his studio, when he 
could sit with his brush idly poised in 
his hand, sometimes never even turning 
it, while in dreamy mood he gazed into 
Marcia’s eyes, as silently and thought- 
fully looking back into his. 
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Then came great incentives to the 
out-door life, for the Carnival began, one 
of the wildest, merriest of the century, 
and known for many years after as the 
most successful of those saturnalia with- 
in the memory of Rome: the air was 
so bland and the skies so unusually 
bright, and for some unexplained reason, 
the temper of the people, that year, so 
exceptionally attuned to careless exces- 
ses of merriment. 

Florence had a window looking out 
upon the Corso, and here Paul was free 
to come, and at her side put off whatever 
sedateness he might have, and with fifty 
thousand others become a frolicsome 
child, caring for nothing but flowers and 
confetti. Could he not there enjoy his 
life at her side? For a day he did so, 
then grew morbid and almost surly in 
his temper, with the longing after some- 
thing that was not there ; and so at last 
he rebelled. 

“Tt is an old story to me, this carni- 
val,” he said. “It wearies me, —this 
madness, this foolishness of the popu- 
lace. And there is my picture all the 
while waiting —”’ 

“ Ah! that picture.” 

There was a tone of bitterness in her 
words, running through them like a 
thread, but she said nothing more. Per- 
haps the day had gone by in which she 
could remonstrate or ask his confidence. 

He felt this afterwards, but not at the 
time. 

“Tt is a brighter sunlight than usual 
today, Florence: I must not lose advan- 
tage of it. And there is a new expression 
I must put into my figure,— something 
that last night I dreamed about, and 
which if I do not now seize upon it will 
prove evanescent, as many times before, 
—and Rodman Glenn will be here to 
amuse you. With whom can I better 
leave you than with my dearest friend ? 
And so—” 

And so he left her, — nor, as he gave 
way to his fascination, returned that day 
nor yet the next. What cared he for the 
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outside sunshine or the crowds of mask- 
ers,—the wondrous line of flower-decked 
equipages,— the races,— the maddening 


hurly-burly of gathered Rome? Let it 
all pass by unheeded —a foolish fashion, 
noisily carried on to the aggravation of 
all reasoning beings, — a pagan relic that 
should have no countenance from wise 
men like himself. The sooner it were 
all past, the better ; he would have none 
of it. To him, far better the half dark- 
ened studio, with the one beautiful occu- 
pant of the great carved chair sitting 
silently before him,— the slender ray of 
sunlight gliding through the torn cur- 
tain, and hastening to its joyful mission 
of brightening up that one soft cheek 
into pleasant contrast with the other 
still resting in shadow. Better to gaze 
upon those liquid eyes silently speaking 
so much that the tongue might not dare 
to utter, than to look upon the merry 
expressions of thousands of faces turned 
joyously up to the sunlight of the Corso. 

And as Paul gazed, it seemed to him 
as though a thousand thoughts and fan- 
tasies were evolved, bewildering his 
brain, yet all leading up to one conclu- 
sion. Marcia’s gentle, almost loving, 
smile as she lifted her eyes to his, —a 
pensive smile, yet to his eager mind 
speaking so much —he could not still 
the heart-throb that it brought to him. 
And the serpent ring glittering upon the 
delicate hand that reposed motionless 
upon the velvet arm of the chair,—should 
he not learn more about that, now that 
he knew where was the duplicate token ? 
Was there any way whereby he might 
yet find out the mystery of it? 

The young Duke Pergola should have 
brought to her its duplicate. If he had 
done so, would it have proved that there 
really was some mysterious influence in 
the charm, sufficient to have compelled 
her into trusting love for him? To be 


sure, she was supposed to have still re- 
tained the ability to decide for herself 
whether to accept the Duke or not; yet 
for all that, might it not be that there 
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was some influence in the token poten- 
tial enough to have prevailed over any 
attempted reticence upon her part? And 
the two lovers then going down through 
life harmoniously together,— would not 
the influence of the ring have extended 
further? Not only in this world, but 
also in the unknown world beyond,— 
would not the charm have continued to 
bind their souls together closely for all 
eternity? 

And further than all this, if the young 
Duke dying without meeting her had 
chanced to have the token buried with 
him, instead of gaming it away during 
his life-time, -— would it not have still 
maintained its charm over both, so that 
beyond the grave they might have met 
in love, even as had been purposed in 
this life? More than all that, — Paul 
reflected. roused by the gathering inten- 
sity of his thoughts into newer flights of 
wild imagination perhaps not altogether 
unreal,— if any one in the Duke’s stead 
had come into possession of the ring, 
dying with it upon his hand, might not 
its destiny have still prevailed in his 
favor, so that thenceforth — 

Ah! those were strange questionings, 
indeed, that Paul found himself revolv- 
ing. It would be hard to think that any 
one should so helplessly be left to the 
aimless drifting of fate, as to suppose 
that even an alien holder of the ring — 
and yet if it were all in the control of 
fate, even that drifting might be deter- 
mined, and not left to chance alone. 
Might not he into whose possession it 
was destined to come be brought at the 
proper time to the place where he should 
receive the token, and being so ordered 
thither, prove to be the one who most 
properly should hold Marcia’s happiness 
in his keeping ? 

It seemed that at that moment some- 
thing in Paul’s thoughts «almost inadver- 
tently stole into open expression, and 
left her to conjecture in part their ten- 
dency ; at least, to give her a suspicion 
that he was revolving some mystery, and 
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looking to her for a solution of it. For 
an instant her eyes met his, as in ques- 
tioning of his meaning ; then seeming to 
gain a glimpse of it, she responded : 
“You think, perhaps, that coming 
whence I do I should know everything. 
But must there not be much in every 
condition of our being that we can only 
learn slowly and with patient diligence, 
even as here? Ah! there are hidden 
mysteries everywhere, I suppose. We 
cannot anywhere find out everything at 


once. Let us then speak no longer 
about it. There can never be a time 


when it is proper to indulge in specula- 
tion about things that do not bring their 
own solution with them. We can only 
wait. Whatever we are meant to learn 
will be made clear tous in the end : must 
it not be so?”’ 

But all the same to Paul had now come 
the trial of his constancy, — the crisis of 
his fate. Let the mysteries of the other 
world await the proper time for their de- 
velopment ; but when that time came, let 
him have his portion in them. Why 
should he longer cling to the things of 
earth, when behind the veil was to be 
found so much that could engage his 
affections and control his happiness for 
all eternity ? 

It chanced that at that moment Mar- 
cia raised her eyes again, and gazed into 
his; and it seemed as though he could 
even then read more than mere pardon 
for his indiscretion. Let him accept it 
as the harbinger and promise of future 
love, and hasten to gather in its fruition. 
Constancy in early love is right, he knew; 
yet when the happiness of eternity is 
concerned, certainly there must be a 
point at which one should be able to 
break away from any earthly ties, and 
look only to those that fate, for ages per- 
haps, has been weaving for him. 

Marcia was still gazing fixedly at him, 
and with what seemed to him an unques- 
tioned earnest of affection. Let him at 
last give up the useless struggle, and 
throw himself unreservedly and with 
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passion at her feet. He could not clasp 
her in his arms,—he could not even lift 
her hand to his lips. But he could pour 
out burning thoughts to her,— and if she 
bade. him hope, why then a life-time 
would not be too long to wait for the 
realization of the happiness that another 
world might offer. 

With that he stretched forth his 
hands pleadingly, and approached her. 
But at the instant was heard the step of 
some one ascending the stairs outside ; 
and when he looked again, Marcia had 
left him. 


XII. 


Ir was Rodman Glenn who climbed the 
stairs, and coming into the studio held 
out his hand in pleasant greeting. 

“T am here,” —he said, — “perhaps I 
may say that I have been sent, if I might 
so interpret the wishes of others, who 
sometimes show me by their feelings 
what they do not otherwise express, — 
to ask you why you do not sally forth 
and enjoy the Carnival with us. This 
and tomorrow will be the closing days, 
and the fun is fast thickening. Some- 
how the balcony seems empty without 
you, and I know that your cousin won- 
ders a little at your absence. Why did 
you slip away so slyly last time? You 
see, I have taken the responsibility upon 
myself to try and coax you back.” 

“ But my picture—” 

“Can it not waitaday ortwo? Must 
the colors fade if you leave them alone 
for a little while?” 

“They will not fade,” Paul said, “but 
the inspiration may.” 

“ Ah, I do not believe in such inspira- 
tion. If your conceptions are worth any- 
thing at all, they will surely keep. And 
now that I look again at your work, I 
can see that you no longer need any 
inspiration. Certainly your task is well 


and satisfactorily finished.” 

He placed himself in front, and for a 
minute silently studied the picture. Paul 
did not undertake to prevent him. Rod- 
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man had seen it once or twice before, 
and in its less completed state ; Paul was 
willing now to have his judgment upon 
it, since it had progressed so far towards 
completion. 

“When I last saw this painting,” Rod- 
man said at length, and he spoxe slowly 
and with careful utterance, as pronoun- 
cing a deliberate and studied opinion, “I 
told you, I remember, that you lacked 
only one thing —a model. The picture 
was then all it should be in form, feat- 
ure, and attitude, but it was wanting in 
that special individual character that can 
only be gained from the study of a living 
face.” 

“ But as yet I have had no living model, 
Rodman.” 

“No?” and Paul could see that he 
seemed very much surprised. “Do you 
know that I can scarcely believe you ? 
Not that you would keep from me the 
truth; but I cannot help believing that 
somewhere, not through design nor in 
your own studio, you must unconscious- 
ly have carried away with you an ex- 
pression that has chanced to strike you 
in some one you have met, and so, un- 
wittingly, have produced a copy of it 
here. For, look you! It is hard to be 
obliged to believe in any limitation of 
genius, but nothing is more certain than 
that the best of us cannot invent a new 
expression. There are thousands of 
styles of features, and of course, from 
their different arrangements, nature 
makes up .myriads of faces. Even if 
some of these may now and then chance 
to look alike, they are all found to differ 
when we come to know them well. In 
fact, there seems scarcely a face on earth 
with a human soul behind it that does 
not have a character of its own, by which 
we can tell it from all other faces. But 
there has never been any painter, per- 
haps, who can take different features 
and combine them so as to invent a new 
expression or character for them. Great 
artists have. portrayed their wives or 
mistresses when desiring individuality, 
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or if too indolent to do that, have repro- 
duced certain types which we all know, 
and can ourselves almost as well repro- 
duce at will. That is all they can do, 
however ; that seems to be the fixed limit 
of their power. But you —” 

“Well, Rodman?” 

“You have given here a face that is 
beautiful, and yet different from any 
that I have ever met with. I can read 
in it sweetness and affection, — mystery 
and passion,—studied reserve, yet capa- 
city for open confidence, — numberless 
expressions, it seems to me, and each 
more plainly coming to the surface the 
longer I study it. And yet you tell me 
that —”’ 

“ That I have had no living model. Is 
it not enough for me to say so?” 

He found himself speaking sharply, 
almost roughly ; he had never done so 
with Rodman before. He could see that 
Rodman started, and seemed somewhat 
confused and hurt. Yet Paul did not 
try toamend his speech. For there had 
come upon him a sudden surprise that 
overwhelmed him as with an electric 
stroke, and in a flash, as it were, changed 
his whole nature. As Rodman stretched 
forth his hand towards the picture, in 
illustration of his idea, Paul had seen 
upon his little finger the missing Mon- 
leffi token, —the same one, doubtless, 
that Florence had shown a few days 
before. 

How had Rodman come by it? Cer- 
tainly Florence must have given it to 
him, — there could be no question about 
that. But under what circumstances ? 
Paul had made her acquainted with him, 
and had not been in the least troubled 
that, in proportion as he himself had 
neglected her, his friend had been more 
and more thrown into her society. Had 
Rodman been all the while false in his 
friendship, and craftily undermining her 
affections ? 

Yet it would not have been falsity, for 
Paul had never told him the story of his 
love for her: That was to be a secret, 
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to be confessed to no one until the time 
came when all the world might know it. 
But was it any less the fault of Florence 
that she should have yielded and become 
untrue to the one, and given to the other 
that mystic ring, most likely as a pledge 
of her new love? 

Or on the other hand, was there ac- 
tually some subtle quality in the trinket 
which neither Rodman nor she could re- 
sist, drawing them near to each other as 
long as she wore it, just as in the olden 
days it should have drawn Marcia with 
affection to the young Duke Pergola, if 
they had chanced to meet? And why 
had Paul not possessed the forethought 
to comprehend the matter aright, and 
when he first saw the ring to have ac- 
cepted it from her? She had offered it 
without even a hint from him, and had 
he then taken it, perhaps all might have 
been well. 

What though at the time he thought 
that it would have been dishonorable 
to have availed himself of her generos- 
ity? Better a thousand times that 
wrong, than that he should suffer injury 
from Rodman. Let him now repair the 
error, if possible, and obtain the ring,— 
and, if needful, not prove too scrupulous 
in the manner of doing so. 

He saw that Rodman, after his first 
moment of surprise, was looking at him 
with an enquiring gaze. Paul felt that 
his own expression was not re-assuring, 
but he tried at once to compose it into 
a more friendly appearance. For he 
knew that if he ever were to obtain that 
ring, he must dissemble, and so he en- 


-deavored to cover his face with a false 


smile. It was not easy to do so at once, 
with that sudden hate or at least distrust 
springing into his heart ; and he was too 
well aware, all the while, that his smile 
would be recognized as deceitful. It 
could scarcely be that Rodman, who 
could see so many different traits of 
character in the painting, should now 
fail in reading his face. 


For a moment Rodman seemed to 
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scrutinize the other keenly, then turned 
slowly away. He did not appear to be 
angry, but only surprised ; perhaps, after 
all, his searching criticism was at fault, 
and he gave Paul credit for more of the 
old friendly feeling that yet remained, 
and thought only that his long seclusion 
might, unconsciously to him, be making 
him unlike himself, yet the true self re- 
maining unchanged, if one could only get 
at it. But all that for another time. 
Now Rodman turned slowly towards the 
door. Certainly he must leave for the 
present ; it were not worth while to lin- 
ger longer in any attempt to persuade 
Paul to come out from his reticence and 
be himself again. 

Yet as Paul accompanied him to the 
stairs, Rodman ventured upon one part- 
ing tender of the old affection, and stand- 
ing for a moment at the top step, put 
his arm lightly around his friend. 

“ Then you will not come, Paul?” 

Paul did not answer. What if at that 
instant Rodman could have read his 
mind? What were those murderous 
promptings that surged wildly within 
him ? 

Paul must obtain that ring ; had he the 
strength to take it by force? Alas, no. 
Rodman was certainly the more power- 
ful of the two. 

But what if, by asudden, unanticipated 
movement, Paul were to throw himself 
wholly upon him? It would be easy to 
cast him headlong to the end of the long 
stairway, — there could be nothing to 
break the fall, — he would be taken up 
senseless, if not dead, from the bottom, 
— it would be considered an accident 
that he had so fatally failed in his foot- 
ing, — meanwhile before they carried 
him away, Paul could easily slip the ring 
from his lifeless hand. 

This wasthe sudden prompting to evil ; 
but Paul had not gone so far, yet, that it 
shouldovercome him. Horror-strickenat 
the thought of that close temptation to 
crime, he shrank away, — repulsing Rod- 
man’s last manifestation of friendship, 
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and rudely throwing his arm from him. 
Then without tarrying for other words, 
or turning to look into the other’s face, 
Paul fled into his studio and closed the 
door. 

In another moment, with the oppor- 
tunity for solitary reflection, it seemed 
not only as though a better state of 
mind came over him, but also as though 
a veil of deception were drawn away, let- 
ting him see himself in all his soul’s de- 
formity, and so look into the abyss of 
crime he had so narrowly escaped. He 
could scarcely explain how that passion 
for violence so suddenly gave place to 
remorse. It was perhaps because never 
before had he been so nearly tempted to 
his own destruction,—and in realizing it, 
it seemed that there must be some evil 
influence pressing him, which now he 
must fly from, or be forever lost. 

Was it the Monleffi token, with its ter- 
rible, mysterious power? What else 
could it be? Never before had he been 
so perilously beset. He would then 
avoid the ring from that moment and all 
things connected with it. No force or 
persuasion should any longer attract him 
towards it. 

And she who wore its counterpart and 
came to him each day with her sweet 
smile upon her lips and the lovelight in 
her eyes ; might she not after all be a 
demon spirit sent upon the earth to en- 
gulf him with her glamor to his destruc- 
tion? Such things had been before. He 
would no longer have any thought about 
her, either. Her very picture he would 
break to pieces, and so possibly break | 
the spell that was woven over him. 

No, he could not do that. Let the 
picture live ; it was too beautiful that 
he should now destroy it, and had cost 
him too much labor. But he would turn 
it to the wall, and not look again upon it 
until its magic influence should have 
passed away. 

So at once he did ; and it seemed that 
already he breathed more freely now that 
it was put out of sight. And he would 
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see Florence and endeavor to regain her 
love. It might not yet be too late. 
When she learned his repentance for all 
the neglect he had shown towards her, 
surely she would then come to him once 
more. Else how little could her love 
for him have been at the first, when 
most strongly she had professed it ? 
Chance at that moment seemed to aid 
him. He heard steps again coming up 
from below, and then voices. There was 
certainly Florence’s low musical voice, 
and in answer to it her father’s some- 
what gruff tones. The next moment 
they had entered the studio ; Florence 
with a faltering, undecided step, as not 


knowing whether she should have al-_ 


lowed herself to be there at all; her 
father with firm tread, as one who had 
come with business intent. 

“Not that I have concluded to order 
a painting,” he said, with a laugh. “I 
leave that for those who understand such 
things better. And I do not doubt that 
after a while they will come, as often as 
you may wish for them. But, Paul, we 
are here to tell you that in three days 
we must leave Rome.” 

“Ts it not sudden, sir?” 

“* Somewhat,—in fact, very much so. 
My letters this morning,— a disturbance 
in stock§ and all that. And so I expect 
I shall be better at home than here. 
And I have come to ask if you will not 
go with us? It need only be for a visit, 
if you wish to return here. But it would 
do you good, I think. I am told that 
you are getting morbid, and somewhat 
changed with hard work and solitude, 
and certainly the rest for a few months 
will freshen you up and do you good.” 

It seemed a happy thought. Why 
should not Paul follow it out? Evena 
few weeks of rest and relaxation might 
do him a world of good, in clearing away 
strange fancies from his brain, and with- 
drawing him from unreal and ghostly 
fascinations. 

He looked .towards Florence, to see 
how she might chime in with the idea. 
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If she were to unite her persuasions with 
her father, then the thing would be as 
good as done. It would show that she 
had forgiven him,—was still true to him, 
indeed, else she would not desire his 
company homeward. 

But she said not a word, sitting with 
her face bent down and her gaze fixed 
upon the carpet, as though she had not 
heard. Paul realized then that he had 
offended her too deeply to be so easily 
forgiven. And he ran over in his mind 
as never before the whole story of his 
slighting conduct to her,—the days 
when he had left her alone upon the 
feeble and often transparent excuse of 
absorbtion in his art, and the days when, 
though with her, he had treated her with 
an inattention growing more and more 
marked, often not listening to her when 
she spoke, and scarcely for an hour at a 
time bestowing upon her one gentle, 
loving word. It had now been so long 
going on from bad to worse, as gradually 
his thoughts were becoming turned 
towards a new affection,— how could he 
now hope that Florence would ever for- 
give him? 

“T will think over what you say,” he 
answered, “meanwhile it is growing dark 
and you must stay here and dine with 
me.” 

“Here, Paul? I do not see how?” 

“ It is because you have not yet learned 
what we can do in Rome at a moment’s 
notice.” 

He rang the bell, and, when the old 
concierge appeared, hastily scribbled his 
directions and sent him down again. In 
a few moments servants arrived from a 
neighboring /rattoria, laid covers upon 
the table, then retired, and soon reap- 
peared with a pleasant little dinner of a 
simple character. There were meats 
and pastry and fruits,— flowers too, and 
wax candles in a large candelabrum to 
shed a soft light upon the repast. 

Then they drew up; and over a glass 
of wine, Florence’s father detailed anew 
his plans for returning home, and his 
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wish that Paul should accompany him. 
There seemed at one time to be some- 
thing significant in the persistency with 
which he urged this. Was he at length 
aware of Paul’s attachment to Florence? 
And had he become so far consenting to 
it, that in giving up in part the more 
practical aims of his life he could have 
determined to encourage Paul to woo 
her, trusting that in spite of his peculiar 
ambitions there were qualities in him 
that could make her happy? Even too, 
though as yet Paul might have shown 
little promise of excellence in the pro- 
fession which he had chosen, and which 
certainly seemed to Florence’s father a 
waste of life? But if so, why at least 
did he not ask Paul to exhibit to him 
whatever he might already have done? 

Paul forgot for the moment that so 
far he had refused to display his only 
work, and certainly Florence with any 
respect for herself could no longer ask 
it. There it stood, not many feet away, 
but with its face to the wall, and Flor- 
ence sat seemingly unheeding and with- 
out curiosity, silent and reserved, her 
face lowered, her expression unmoved, 
scarcely heeding what wassaid,immersed 
only in her own sad thoughts. 

The silence became at last painful, for 
there can be silence even when one per- 
son is speaking, if others remain un- 
moved and apparently unsympathetic 
and unheeding. Then there came relief 
for all at once: in the hall outside the 
door a merry waltz broke forth from vio- 
lin, flute, and clarionet. It was a little 
band of musicians that had stolen up- 
stairs, and now began their not unpleas- 
ing impromptu concert, with the hope 
of a few pauls at the end. Paul had not 
ordered them; but perhaps they had 
seen a brighter light than usual in his 
window, and had noticed the waiters 
from the ¢vattoria bringing in the cov- 
ered dishes, and so had judged that some- 
where in the building a little company 
of guests was assembled, and might be 
pleased for a few minutes to listen to 
the music. 
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Now the merry outbreak of the waltz 
for the instant put an end to the dull 


apathy and gloom of thedinner. It was 
always in Paul’s disposition when in dis- 
tress of any kind, to look for relief in 
some violent excitable change. And he 
arose from the table with almost gleeful 
rebound of spirits. 

“Tet us dance,” he said, and in a mo- 
ment Florence and he were whirling 
about the room, in and among the chairs 
and around the easel, at times even 
shaking the picture leaning at one side 
with face to the wall. After his manner 
he found himself endeavoring to cheer 
his spirits with more violent, impulsive 
action than usual; but Florence, though 
dancing correctly, seemed to do so lan- 
guidly and without animation. It was 
not in her nature to seek restoration of 
her equanimity by putting on a tempo- 
rary appearance of gayety ; rather must 
she bring her disquietude closely to her 
heart, and let it there die out lingeringly. 
And so, after a short while the dance 
came to an end; it could not hope to 
last, indeed, when one party to it was 
counterfeiting a false glee, and the other 
simply dragging herself around, weighed 
down with the oppressive consciousness 
of injury and unhappiness. 

“ We will go out on the balcony,” Paul 
said, and throwing over her shoulders a 
piece of medizeval velvet embroidery, — 
the nearest thing that came handy, —he 
opened the large side window, and they 
stepped outside. There was room for 
two chairs, and he placed them. Side 
by side they sat, looking out from be- 
tween the climbing roses upon a scene 
that could not elsewhere be surpassed 
for its quiet, spirit-composing beauty. 
Rome at their feet, its nearest streets 
spread out before them distinctly ‘as a 
map; the distant portions of the city 
mingled of course in a certain confusion 
becoming more intricate as it stretched 
further away, but all the same making 
its more salient lines clearly defined, 
with well known landmarks. The course 
of the Via Babuino and then the Corso, 
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—at the right the Piazzo del Popolo, — 
on the left, yet almost in front, the Piaz- 
za de Spagna, — in the far distance the 
great circle of Castle St. Angelo and the 
dome of St. Peters. There was a half- 
moon, — not enough to throw the city 
into undue distinctness, and so perhaps 
spoil that pleasant air of mystery that, 
in the shadowy light, enveloped every- 
thing as with a cloud, yet sufficient all 
the same to shed a kindly gleam upon 
the Tiber, changing its yellow surface 
into silver, and brightening as well the 
many domes and pinnacles that here and 
there were projected into full sight. The 
city seemed gayer with lights than usual, 
for the Carnival did not with every one 
end at sundown, and was continued 
through the evening and half the night, 
perhaps, with festive observances. Gay 
groups crowded into the streets, and 
every little while parties of three or four 
could be seen crossing the nearest piaz- 
zas, some still in their fanciful costumes, 
or at least in white dominoes, loitering 
along arm in arm, and singing merry 
carnival songs as they went by, and so 
turned at last into various courts and 
streets, and passed out of their sight. 
These were pleasant songs indeed, and 
though perhaps not always well given, 
lost with the distance whatever of dis- 
cord they might have had, and rose to 
the listener’s ears in undeniably sweet 
accord. Mirth and frolic everywhere,— 
music and dancing, — song and feast,— 
why should all the world around and 
below them be gay, and they only sad 
and heart-hungry ? 


They were alone and free from danger” 


of interruption, for Florence’s father 
still sat at the table sipping his wine 
and seemingly inclined to fall asleep, — 
certainly not missing the others in the 
least. It was an hour and a scene pre- 
disposing to the quieting of troubled 
spirits. Why not seize the opportunity 
to become reconciled to Florence, — to 
ask her forgiveness for past neglect, to 
utter the single word which Paul knew 
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would be sufficient to bring her affection 
back to him, —then to clasp her for a 
moment to his heart, and feel that they 
were both at peace again ? 

For the instant he thought no longer 
about Rodman and what might be his 
rival claims; he knew from the way in 
which Florence sat silently and pensive- 
ly gazing out upon the scene, that her 
thoughts were with himself and the past 
with which they were connected. He 
could not tell how it was, indeed, but 
though she uttered not a word, nor 
turned towards him, nor even moved, he 
felt that her spirit for revelation was akin 
to his, and that the opportunity for peace 
between them had arrived. 

If he had needed incentive it came all 
at once from behind them. The little 
band of musicians in the hall outside 
had ceased from their gay waltz tune; 
perhaps, though they could not see in- 
side, they knew from the cessation of 
feet flying through the measure that 
they were no longer dancing. A snatch 
of opera followed. Then, — it seemed 
indeed as though some subtle instinct 
had given to the musicians a perception 
of their longings,— there came a low sad 
strain that was familiar to them both, 
something that Florence had been wont 
to sing to him beneath the willow tree ; 
a song that with its very first note 
brought back to them the whole living 
past, —a little melody of the Spanish. 
In a moment Rome seemed to have van- 
ished, — there should be no real separa- 
tion any longer between Florence and 
himself. Paul moved his hand towards 
hers,— he thought her own hand moved 
slightly, not towards his, but still with 
ready responsiveness to accept the warm 
pressure of his offered greeting. And 
then he paused. ° 

A shadow flickered across his sight 
—only for a moment and then disap- 
peared, It came merely froma passing 
draft moving the window curtain, and 
even at the time he knew it for such. 
But even with that knowledge, it had its 
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effect upon him. He was in such a ner- 
vous state of doubt and apprehension, 
that it seemed as though nothing could 
happen without having some influence 
upon him. A mere agitation of the win- 
dow curtain, indeed; but what did that 
flickering shadow suggest ? How did he 
know what eyes might now be fixed up- 
on him from equally indistinct and evan- 
escent shadowings of another character? 
What reason could there be why Marcia 
in some impalpable presence might not 
now be watching him? He had so far 
seen her only under one form, yet here 
surely was her haunt, in which she could 
appear or disappear it would seem at her 
will. When not before his eyes, did she 
still lurk near him ? Were all his actions 
visible to her, and even his thoughts 
known? He could not tell, but none the 
less did the suggestion seem a vital one 
to him, and fatal to any energy or action 
upon his part. 

For the instant he did not dare to 
move, — scarcely to breathe. Surely 
this could be no place or time for him to 
offer a return of his waning affection to 
Florence, and ask to re-illume it beneath 
the warmth of her forgiveness, to clasp 
her again in his arms and breathe new 
vows of love, when all the while at his 
very side, perhaps, one who an hour be- 
fore had been on the very verge of lis- 
tening to an irresistible outburst of pas- 
sionate pleading from him might be 
looking on and rebuking his inconsist- 
ency. Hemust wait ; and aftera moment 
of silent suspense he withdrew his hand; 
and spoke lightly about some trifle that 
he cared nothing for. 

“Tt is cold,” murmured Florence, 
drawing the tapestry more closely 
around her, and rising, “It is not good 
to sit outside. The evening air is treach- 
erous. I think that I will go in.” 

“So soon?” Paul said, and then her 
father seeing her approach aroused and 
prepared to go home. 

“A very pleasant evening,” he said. 
“And good music it was, too, though I 


must confess that I know little about it. 
And so you will go with us, Paul?” 

“T do not know. I will think about 
it,”— and at this time he knew that there 
was no use in looking to Florence for 
inspiration or suggestion. “Yes, I will | 
be able to tell you tomorrow.” 

Then they left him, and he threw 
himself almost heart-broken upon his 
lounge. How had he mismanaged and 
thrown away his opportunity? Here 
had been ample occasion spread out be- 
fore him to redeem himself, to claim the 
forgiveness that he knew would be freely 
accorded, and so restore to himself the 
privilege of walking again in the pleas- 
ant path of his first love. And now, 
somehow, fate had worked so. miserably 
against him that he seemed further from 
that path than ever. 


XIII. 


Tuat night Paul slept little, tumbling 
and tossing the while upon his lounge ; 
catching at times a few minutes of un- 
consciousness, then awakening to the 
realization that morning had not yet 
come, and that if he did not sleep again 
he must toss perhaps for hours before 
he could arouse and go out. At last, 
however, the early tokens of dawn be- 
gan to steal into his studio, different 
objects around him coming slowly into 
sight, at first with ghostly indistinctness 
and then gradually gaining form and 
outline ; and so the day began. 

There was no movement of any one 
around him; the whole building re- 
mained silent as at midnight. Even in 
the streets there was little sound, for it 
was too early for shops to open or resi- 
dents to be about, and only here and 
there could be noted any evidences of 
life. A cart now and then passing below 
with almost muffled sound, bringing new 
flowers or provisions to the carnival 
booths standing in the streets — that 
was all. But Paul arose and made his 
toilet —he had not undressed for the 
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night —and then slipped out of the 
room, and with something of guilty 
stealth, as though he had committed a 
crime and was flying from the scene of 
it, stole softly down the stairs and into 
the street. He was restless ; and know- 
ing that he could no longer make even 
a pretense of sleep, did not care to stay. 
If he had properly analyzed his feelings, 
it would have been to become aware that 
he did not dare to stay, lest with the re- 
turn of light the beautiful apparition 
that in the evening he had feared to see 
would come back in all its bewitching 
loveliness to tempt him to new indiscre- 
tions of passion. 

So he wandered off, finding the air 
cool and the way almost deserted. He 
did not know where to go, nor how to 
pass the time which must elapse before 
the city should become so fully awak- 
ened as to furnish sufficient attractions 
to occupy his mind. For the while, he 
stepped into a caffe and spent an hour 
lingering over his breakfast. Then com- 
ing out he found that matters were be- 
ginning to be more lively. The shops 
had opened, the lower order of inhabi- 
tants were already passing by to their 
occupations, and a few enterprising tour- 
ists were on foot making the most of the 
day. In the cross streets leading to the 
Corso, and more especially in the Via 
Condotti, a throng had already collected, 
and the sound of many voices went up 
in a continued hum, for here were the 
stands where flowers and confetti were 
sold for the carnival, and these were now 
being prettily arranged in readiness for 
the opening of the gay scene. 

For a while Paul wandered listlessly 
from booth to booth, finding more occu- 
pation than could have been expected in 
examining them, since one was so much 
like the other ; then becoming wearied 
of this he struck into the Corso, and so 
towards the older portion of the city, 
working along the line of the Corso, 
which was decked as it had been for 
days, every balcony with its colored 
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hangings, and here and there flowers. 
As yet no one sat there, for it would 
still be two hours before the real occu- 
pations of the day began. 

After a while, pursuing almost the 
same route as a few days before, after 
his interview with the Count Garnetto, 
Paul saw the Colosseum towering be- 
fore him. He crept beneath one of the 
arches and entered the arena. There 
was now no monk saying his prayers at 
the different stations ; there was no one 
present except himself. 

He climbed up into one of the lower 
lines where of old patricians had sat and 
watched the games. He was now the 
only spectator, and for the moment tried 
to reproduce the former scenes, but in 
vain. Perhaps his brain had been kept 
too much upon the strain to be capable 
of any unnecessary exertion ; perhaps 
the practical matters of fact surrounding 
him had deadened his imaginative facul- 
ties. He could no longer see dead Ro- 
mans rising from their dust to hold 
initercourse with their descendants: he 
could only remember that somehow he 
had quarreled with Florence, and must 
repair the breach as soon as possible. 

While he sat there and pondered, 
Florence herself came upon the scene. 
She did not see him, for he was en- 
sconced behind a ragged edge of broken 
wall, and at sight of her he found him- 
self instinctively shrinking further out 
of sight. She was strolling along across 
the arena and was not alone. Her father 
was with her, and it was evident that in 
this quiet morning walk they were tak- 
ing their last leave of Rome, before set- 
ting out for their own land. 

Paul -thought that she seemed some- 
what taciturn; it was a fact that her 
father was apparently doing all the talk- 
ing, and it seemed as though she scarcely 
listened. Were her thoughts as well as 


Paul’s turned upon their estrangement ? 
Had she been alone he would have de- 
scended, and in that bright, open sun- 
light, free from the influences that upon 
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the last evening had clung about him, 
would have endeavored to plead his 
cause and beg for reconciliation. But 
at the least he could follow her, and find 
some moment when her father might be 
turned aside so as not to interrupt them. 
It might be that then, even a single word 
would be sufficient to reunite them, in 
their present mood of common unhappi- 
ness. 

He watched the two pass slowly across 
the arena and out at the further en- 
trance; then descended. When he had 
gained the outside, he found that they 
had disappeared ; but in a few moments 
he saw them slowly walking on, about a 
hundred yards in front of him. He fol- 
lowed for nearly an hour ata safe dis- 
tance, until, after a long circuit, they 
crossed the Ponte St. Angelo, and pur- 
sued their way to St. Peter’s. Here they 
entered, and here Paul still followed 
them, letting a few minutes elapse, so 
that he might not appear purposely to 
have pursued them, but rather to have 
come upon them accidentally. 

For a moment chance seemed to have 
favored him. Florence had seated her- 
self upon one of the benches along the 
shrine of St. Peter, while her father had 
wandered away, and was standing in 
front of the monument to the tenth Leo. 
His back was turned towards Paul; and 
he, assuming as nonchalant an air as he 
could drew near to Florence, and affect- 
ing some surprise at seeing her, also sat 
down. And he said: 

“ And also I am very glad to meet you, 
Florence. Last night —”’ 

“What about last night ?’’—and he 
thought her words were very cold. And 
yet he knew, as well, that he deserved 
cool treatment. 

“Last night, Florence, I think there 
must have been some evil influence up- 
on me, I was scarcely myself.” 

“Have you been yourself for many 
days, Paul? Or rather, may it not be 


that you have at last become yourself as 
never before, finding your mind stripped 
of some illusion that —” 
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“No illusion at all, Florence. I am 
coming back to my former knowledge of 
the truth. Can you not hear me? If 
you will patiently let me explain — ” 

It was Rodman Glenn who at that 
moment came forward and interrupted 
them. Paul was angry, but of course 
must not show it, for Rodman had 
merely like himself strayed incidentally 
into the place, seeing Florence in the 
distance ; nor, of course, how could he 
know how serious was the conversation 
interrupted. But the interruption was. 
enough for the present to ruin all hope 
of explanation, and so, with ill-disguised 
awkwardness, Paul joined in the greet- 
ing she gave his friend, and after a mo- 
ment slipped away. 

Had he not done all that he could? 
Was not tate buffeting him from what- 
ever quarter he turned? Could he go 
anywhere and not find Florence sur- 
rounded by those who unwittingly but 
none the less disastrously would be hin- 
dering their reconciliation ? There came 
upon him the thought that he would no 
longer resist, but would accept his des- 
tiny of ill fortune, and let himself drift 
whithersoever the tide might take him. 
Nay, — this should not be, from such a 
simple rebuff as that ; and yet, he felt his 
strength for individual purpose some- 
what weakened all the same, and his 
temper becoming more attuned than 
ever before to apathetic surrender. 

A hand fell lightly upon his shoulder. 
He turned and saw one of his artist 
friends, with whom he had at one time 
been somewhat intimate, but whom, 
from his increasing habit of seclusion, 
he had not met for many weeks past. 

“We want you, Paul,” was the greet- 
ing. ‘You are to take the place of one 
who has fallen out of our ranks. And 
for the rest of this day you are no long- 
er a man, but a flower —a marigold, I 
believe.” 

He led Paul unresistingly through a 
low arch and into a court, where stood 
a long four-horse van, ready to start upon 
its day’s duty. Around it were ten or 
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twelve of Paul’s old acquaintances, in 
dominoes, and each with a cap upon his 
head fashioned in representation of a 
flower. These, made of different col- 
ored muslins, were not beautiful when 
examined closely, but Paul remembered 
having seen the van passing in the line 
of carriages each day ; and that, looking 
down upon it from the balcony, he had 
been somewhat impressed with the ar- 
tistic excellence of the display. Each 
man wore a different flower, — his, made 
of red and yellow fabric, was not the 
least pleasing ; the whole, seen from the 
second story windows, formed a very 
accurate representation of a flower bed. 

In his mood of the moment he was not 
disinclined to take the vacant place of- 
fered him ; in fact, he was most willing 
to let himself drift hither and thither, 
and there seemed scarcely any pursuit 
in which he would not have engaged 
with alacrity. He climbed therefore 
into his place, and in a few moments 
they had joined the line of carriages, 
and were slowly riding up and down the 
Corso. 

With his mind so well attuned for 
pastime, Paul became carried away with 
the novelty of the scene into a spirit of 
cheerfulness which almost immediately 
ripened into wild exhilaration. During 
certain hours of the past few days he 
had tranquilly observed the revels of the 
carnival from above, but had not until 
this moment been of it. He was now a 
factor in the gay scene, a portion of the 
grand movement whose purpose was 
unbridled joy and festivity for the enter- 
tainment of the whole city, —one of 
the many who now passed to and fro, 
inviting the scrutiny of a stationary 
crowd. Were they holding their own 
among the many candidates for popular 
approval? Did their floral display elicit 
the plaudits to which its artistic merits 
entitled it ? 

The spirit of rivalry almost at once 
took possession of him, and with it an 
uncontrollable frenzied idea that he 
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could not too thoroughly make himself 
a vital portion of the scene. He must 
throw away present care as well as fu- 
ture apprehensions. If there were any 
particles of gloom still lurking in his 
nature, he must throw them out. Let 
the past bury the past, —why should 
its disturbing influence any longer con- 
strain him? This was a day to be given 
to enjoyment, and such, after all, was 
the real philosophy of life,—to get all 
the pleasure possible out of its passing 
hours. The early poets had all, in some 
manner or.other, sung the carpe diem 
hymn of life, and wisely had enjoyed its 
pleasures as they had flown by. The 
poets were dead, and their gayety had 
not saved them from the grave; but 
would it have been any different with 
them in the end if they had refused the 
enjoyments of life, and spent their days 
in mournfully gazing upon the inevita- 
ble doom of death and perhaps annihi- 
lation? Go to! They had the true 
good of all things while it lasted; it was 
after all the real and only satisfactory 
solution of the great problem of exist- 
ence. 

“ This is indeed the only proper meth- 
od of life,” Paul cried out, “to walk in 
its flowery paths, enjoying its pleasures 
while one may, and not secluding one’s 
self in toiling for the fame that may not 
come, and may prove worthless when 
attained.” 

“Right!” they all said, and with 
cheery words of their own gave further 
expression to the sentiment. But he 
noticed even then that two or three of 
them looked askant at him with a kind 
of quiet wonderment, not understanding 
how one who had kept himself so long 
strangely aloof from almost all compan- 
ionship should now break out into a 
contrary state of mind, and surpass all 
the others in the vehemence with which 
he extolled the policy of seizing the en- 
joyments of the passing moment. 

As Paul spoke they were slowly draw- 
ing near the balcony where sometimes 
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he had sat with Florence, and thence 
looked down upon this very carload of 
animated flowers as it went up and down 
in the long procession. He saw that 
Florence was there as usual — her father 
upon one side and Rodman Glenn upon 
the other. And he said to himself that 
he would now put all his fortunes to the 
test of a blind chance,— letting himself 
drift moreaimlessly into the stream than 
ever, and so see whither the fates would 
carr him. He had floated so far adverse 
to every urging of himself towards a dif- 
ferent course ; let him now risk all upon 
a single trial and be satisfied with it. 
He would throw to Florence a bouquet, 
she could not recognize him behind his 
wire mask ; if she received the flowers 
it would be as coming from a stranger ; 
her air, her manner, perhaps even her 
expression in accepting them might in- 
dicate her frame of mind, and he would 
attach it to his own fortunes as a pre- 
monition of the future. 

There were men and boys along the 
edge of the carriage way, selling bou- 
quets. He purchased one, and as they 
passed flung it up towards her balcony. 

Had he not trusted too much to fate, 
and must he now accept its divination ? 
He had hoped for the best,— a smile of 
acknowledgement, even to himself as a 
stranger. He had chosen a moment 
when Florence seemed to be looking 
down into their van, and most surely 
would see his motion and respond to it. 
Kut as he threw the flowers she chanced 
to glance aside, and they would have fall- 
en into the street had not Rodman 
caught them. It was he who presented 
them to her, and it was to him that she 
gave her answering smile, not noticing 
that they had been for her from the first, 
and that he had merely saved them for 
her from loss. 

Yes, to Rodman was the pleasant smile. 
Paul thought that he could have slain the 
other where he stood. He had not 
known until that moment how dearly he 
had based his hopes of a favoring issue 
VoL. XIV.—39. 
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upon that chance he had set for himself. 
He held his teeth close together with 
rage, and plunged his hands deep into 
his pockets, that he might better clench 
them unperceived. 

Doing so, his right hand struck a small, 
hard object. He drew it forth, and found 
that it was the Monleffi ring that he had 
last seen Rodman wearing. At the in- 
stant it seemed as though there was 
something supernatural in its possession 
being thus forced upon him. Yesterday 
he had been almost ready to commit vio- 
lence for the sake of obtaining it. And 
lo! here it was nestling quietly in his 
pocket, and through no agency of his 
own. Ina moment the true solution of 
the matter came to him. Rodman had 
been wearing the ring the day before ; 
and when, at his departure, he had 
thrown his arm over Paul’s shoulders 
the ring had fallen from his finger and 
into Paul’s pocket unperceived. The one 
had lost, and the other had gained it, and 
through a very commonplace piece of 
carelessness. 

But all the same he would accept it as 
an offering from the fates. Did they 
not control] the world through apparent- 
ly the most ordinary machinery ? What 
was an omen derived from the throwing 
of a bunch of commonplace flowers, to 
this singular transfer to him of the med- 
izval token, bearing concealed in its 
substance such supernatural influences ? 
It was now his own, and he would ac- 
cept the judgment as final. Let it lead 
him where it would,— let it give him the 
love of this or that person as it might 
chance ; he would not struggle longer. 

“ Look,” he said, drawing the ring up- 
on his finger, and extending it towards 
the nearest of his companions. “What 
do you make of it ?” 

“A ring,—a quaint devise,—- what is 
there to it?” 

“Merely a quaint devise? SoI thought 
at first, until I learned further about it. 
Should I tell you the whole story? You 
could not believe it if I did. A ring, you 
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say? No,—a charm, --a love token 
from the past,—- something that will at- 
tract and carry with it the love of any 
person with whom—” Then he stopped. 
He saw upon the faces around him won- 
derment that he should speak so strange- 
ly, and in one or two faces an expression 
of silent sarcasm. Did he mean what he 
spoke, they seemed to say, or was he 
merely repeating some idle jest, to test 
their credulity? He had evidently gone 
too far, and was in danger of being car- 
ried to the point-of betraying himself ; 
and he bit his lip. 

“So says the tradition,” he added; 
“let him believe it who can.” 

“ And that?” 

“Some day I may tell you about it. 
It is too long a story for now.” 

Then he sank back ; and moved with 
momentary spirit of prudence, lest he 
might expose himself too openly, for a 
while attempted to remain silent. But 
as the wondering and somewhat supercil- 
ious looks of his companions relaxed and 
they became as usual, accepting, as was 
natural, the theory that he had merely 
come into possession of some antique 
trinket, and for sport was inventing a 
story about it, again he felt the irrepressi- 
ble exhilaration of spirits prevailing over 
him. Too sedulously, perhaps, he had 
restrained himself ; but with all that sur- 
rounding loud and vivacious conversation 
tempting him, he must surely again join 
in and take his part. No longer to speak 
about the ring,— he was too prudent for 
that ; but upon every other subject that 
came up he grew almost at once gay and 
hilarious in manner, and almost reckless 
in opinion. 

The*old story that had already been 
talked about,—the necessity of a rest 
for the soul, and that every one should 
find some realization of the pleasures 
and distractions of life,—this became 
again their topic. Why, after all, must 
one labor for fame, that at best is as 
ashes to the palate? Let the world go 
round with a joyous rebound in every 
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heart, and the power to every one of 
tasting all pleasures to the full. as they 
may present themselves. Too long al- 
ready in his blindness he had stood 
aloof ; the future should tell a different 
story about him. 

This voice grew constantly louder, at 
times almost overpowering the speech of 
those around him ; — sometimes compel- 
ling others to silence, so that he remained 
the only speaker. He laughed contin- 
ually, and with slight temptation would 
have sung, had he been able to remember 
any Anacreontic song that would have 
properly expressed his opinions. Yet, 
in the midst of all, he could again see 
that there were some who, as before, 
seemed to have lapsed into a kind of 
pity for him, and distrust of his next pro- 
ceeding, and who looked wonderingly 
at him, not understanding how such an 
outburst of wild merriment could ever 
come from one known to be habitually so 
sedate and reserved. 

The Senza Mocola, then. Fora while 
they had turned off into the side streets, 
but at the signal again entered the Cor- 
so, now, since the evening had fallen, 
brilliantly lighted up with great clusters 
of gas jets. There was once more the 
moving procession of carriages, and the 
balconies filled with spectators; but in 
other respects the scene was somewhat 
changed as the populace, now abandon- 
ing their confettz for a more direct sport, 
surged around the wheels and essayed to 
climb inside, and deftly tore the lighted 
tapers from their upstretched hands. 

In all that throng there was no one 
gayer and more uproarious than Paul,— 
none more filled with the wild exhilara- 
tion of the constant perception that life 
was made to be enjoyed, and that all 
ambition was merely a fraud upon exist- 
ence, so long as it was suffered to tempt 
the soul from grasping to the full all 
passing pleasures. He would have had 
that scene last for the whole night, and 
not have tired of it. 


But this could not be. not 
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like the entertainment of the daytime,— 
something to be enjoyed with zest at 
passing moments, retired from when 
weary, then taken up again with spirits 
refreshed. It was a wilder scene, to be 
more rapturously embraced and carried 
through with eager transport, and that 
once let go could not be regained,—a 
sparkling phantasmogoria that_must run 
its course with brilliancy yet rapidly, 
leaving on the mind merely a confused 
conception of something that might 
really have been only a dream, and had 
never happened at all,—then fading 
away, not gradually but all at once, as 
with the sudden re-awakening to some 
previous everyday existence. 

Soon, therefore, as though it were the 
falling of a curtain, the carriages again 
turned off into the side streets, the lights 
were put out, and the turbulent crowd 
ceased from outcry and melted away. 
All became as it had been before, the 
participants in the scene well satisfied 
that the play was over,— Paul, perhaps, 
the only one as yet unappeased with 
sport. 

“To the opera-ball,—and after that, 
farewell to the carnival. Can you go 
with us, Paul?” 

“ To a thousand balls,” he exclaimed. 

In a moment they were on their way 
thither, and in a side room donned such 
garments of festivity or disguise as were 
required. If during the interim of prep- 
aration Paul’s wild exhilaration had some- 
what abated, so that, with nothing fur- 
ther offering he might have become him- 
self again and gone his way upon rational 
purpose bent, that effect was lost as 
soon as he entered the great circle of 
the theatre and became one among the 
thousands of gay spirits there assembled. 

It could not have been otherwise with 
him, perhaps. The dazzling lights,— 
the grand orchestra dispensing sweet 
music, soft and tumultuous at stated in- 
tervals,— the moving mass of gay cos- 
tumes, and the gathered uproar of cheer- 
ful, laughing voices,—all this proved an 





irresistible magnetism to him, a new 
incentive to an overflow of uproarious 
gayety. Why should he not laugh with 
all the others? Why should he not 
laugh louder than they,— he who for so 
many weeks had scarcely smiled, but 
had let all his natural vivacity remain 
clouded and quiescent beneath the in- 
creasing alienation of this world, and 
the premonitions of the awful mysteries 
of the next? 

The boxes were crowded with festive 
lookers-on, in plain dress or in costumes, 
as the case might be. Upon the floor 
of the parquet, now raised to the level of 
the stage, were the dancers, and along 
the border and beneath the line of the 
boxes stood others motionlessly gazing, 
or plunging forward to take their part 
among the mass of dancers, as the spirit 
of the moment might impel them. 

Foratime Paul stood very quiet in!this 
outer line, content to remain a mere spec- 
tator. He believed that he did not care 
to dance ; and though at times one after 
another of his companions left the circle 
of spectators, and plunging forward to 
seek partners whirled once or twice 
around the floor and then returned to 
his place, he made no attempt to be of 
them. - None the less, however, did his 
whole frame thrill with the maddening 
excitement of the scene, though for a 
while it seemed as though, even if he 
wished to dance, there was no partner 
for him. There were none of his com- 
panions who did not here and there rec- 
ognize friends among the moving mass, 
—fair damsels of almost every degree 
willing at a beck or nod to lend them- 
selves for a measure ; but how should he 
who had lived so long apart know any 
one at all? 

But suddenly there passed in front of 
him a face that without being familiar 
to him seemed in the likeness of some- 
body that he had seen before. It was 
evidently the face of a native girl from 
the Trastevere, and in her quaint cos- 
tume, representative of the medizval 
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period, there was something very pic- 
turesque as well as attractive about her. 
Beautiful, too, in face and figure ; how 
seldom, indeed, outside of Rome can one 
see those dark lustrous eyes, those spark- 
ling teeth, those thick, clustering locks, 
those full, sloping shoulders, and withal 
that general grace of attitude and move- 
ment ? 

For an instant Paul gazed at her won- 
deringly. It seemed to him that at some 
not very distant period he must have 
seen her ; then it flashed across him as a 
chance likeness to some one else. And 
ina moment more he fixed it upo1 Mar- 
cia. 

Not that he felt that there was any 
identity between the two ; the mysteries 
that surrounded him did not reach to 
that extent. But there were the same 
combinations of dark hair and eyes, and 
a certain magnetic attractiveness of ex- 
pression, certainly increased by the pic- 
turesque costume which for that carnival 
occasion the girl had adopted ; and it 
was very easy for Paul to carry his imag- 
ination three centuries back, and pic- 
ture her waiting at some castle porch 
for a lover who, in her case, would have 
been certain to appear. He gazed for 
an instant fixedly at her, drawn towards 
her in spite of himself by this accidental 
conception of similarity; and catching 
her eye he saw that she was longing for 
adance. At once he became seized with 
the infection of all those about him, and 
approaching threw his arm around her. 

“It seems to me that I have seen you 
before—that we are old friends,” he 
murmured half apologetically for a lib- 
erty that under the circumstances of the 
place needed no apology at all. 

“Yes, Signor; it must be so, I sup- 
pose,” she answered. 

In her mind there was no carrying her- 
self back to the middle ages ; she was an 
artist-model, most likely, and thought 
that perhaps she might often have met 
him, might even have stood for him at 
an engagement, and ameng the multi- 
plicity of others have forgotten it. 
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With that they went whirling around 
the great arenaina lively waltz,— atoms 
in the broad circle of dancers who spun 
around in one direction, no two seeming 
to act through any independent volition, 
but as though each were a portion of a 
uniform movement, like dry leaves 
caught up and carried almost unresist- 
ing in the eddy of a tempest. Once, 
twice, three times; then perhaps Paul: 
should have bidden farewell to his part- 
ner, and the momentary excitement at 
an end, have relinquished her to others. 
But now the newly aroused spirit of rev- 
elry held him as an insanity, forbidding 
cessation until their strength might fail 
and onward motion be nolonger possible. 
With that softly moulded form in his 
arms, that beautiful head resting upon 
his shoulder, and those dark eyes gazing 
bewitchingly into his own, why should 
he now stop? It was all only a portion 
of the new lesson he was beginning so 
rapturpusly to learn, that the pleasures 
of life must not merely be sipped but 
drained to the latest dregs as well. 

Once, twice, three times again. And 
now Paul saw, standing close to the edge 
of the circle and within the line of spec- 
tators, his cousin Florence and Rodman 
Glenn. At each round that he made in 
the dance his dress almost brushed 
against them. He noticed that at first 
Florence’s expression was one of amaze- 
ment rather than of disapprobation. It 
was a strange thing to her that such a 
quiet and undemonstrative person as 
himself should so suddenly have broken 
out into what with him was an eccentri- 
city ; as for the dance, it was a pardon- 
able feature of the situation, in which 
others were indulging, and for that oc- 
casion needed no reproof. 

But as they persevered Paul could see 
that her expression changed into one of 
alarm, almost, that he should continue 
for so long upon the floor, and expose 
himself to the comments of others. 
What meant this giddy whirl of almost 
half an hour, giving rise to the suspicion 
that the attraction’ was not merely in the 
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nature of a.passing excitement, but in 
the partner, as an object of real passion ? 
What meant the form held every mo- 
ment in a tighter embrace, and the 
upward gaze of the dark liquid eyes con- 
stantly less guardedly restrained, and 
the onward motion growing ever faster 
and freer? But now Paul did not care 
what Florence might say or think. Had 
she not already that: day repulsed him? 
He would show her that his mind as 
well as hers could simulate freedom, 
even if it felt it not ; that there were 
other resources in lifethan her affection, 
now seemingly withdrawn from him, and 
perhaps transferred to another. 

At last the giddy circuit ceased, but 
only because their strength was spent. 
Then certain of Paul’s friends, who, as 
well as Florence, had been gazing at him 
with increasing alarm, approached to 
take him away with them. They had 
each danced a little, but none of them 
with that conspicuously wild abandon- 
ment of manner, turning a passing pleas- 
ure almost into a public scandal. So 
they would have drawn him one side 
with them, and might quietly have done 
so, had it not chanced that Rodman 
Glenn also came near to assist them. 

“Will you come with me, Paul?” 

“ And why should I go with you?” 
was the hoarse answer. 

Rodman started and turned pale. Per- 
haps for the moment he had forgotten 
that the day before Paul had acted repel- 
lantly towards him, or it might be that 
he had considered it merely a spleen of 
the moment, meaning nothing. But now 
it must be evident to him that there was 
more continuous resentment in Paul 
about some fancied wrong than he had 
supposed, and for an instant he remained 
silent and perplexed. 

“ At least you will go with me to your 
cousin Florence?” he then said. “She 
would like —”’ 

“To see me, you would say? And 
yet why? Are you not sufficient for 
her, — will your insinuating —” 

“For God’s sake, stop! And speak 


lower, Paul. Do you want all the thea- 
tre to hear your vaporing? What it all 
means, or what possesses you, I do not 
know. Another day for that. But now 


” 


“T will not stop! And why should I 
care who may hear ?”’ Paul cried in anger, 
stretching out his arm at full length. 
Was it merely in gesticulation ? Or would 
he have ended with a blow? It would 
have been hard to tell, though it is cer- 
tain that as Paul held out his arm he 
felt his fist clenching, and it may be in 
his excitement he might have done any- 
thing. But Rodman,—a more power- 
ful man than he,—caught him by the 
wrist, and held him motionless as ina 
vice; for an instant he gazed wonder- 
ingly at the clenched hand, then a new 
expression gathered upon his face. His 
look became fixed upon the Monleffi 
ring which Paul still wore. Conflicting 
thoughts spoke in his face as he recog- 
nized the trinket. Then came certainty, 
—suspicion,— contempt ; and with that, 
he flung Paul’s arm from him and turned 
away. And Paul, at the last parting 
glance, dropped at once from his high 
excitement almost into the depths of 
cringing abasement, as he read the oth- 
er’s thoughts, did not try to follow him, 
but with his head sunk upon his breast 
staggered out of the theatre and into 
the open air outside. 


XIV. 


THE cold air somewhat revived him, 
yet not entirely. He felt for a moment 
scarcely able to stand without tottering ; 
yet it seemed that he was gradually com- 
ing intoa more collected train of thought. 
But still he felt weak and faint, and his 
thoughts, if more rational, even added 
to his misery, as showing him more viv- 
idly than before the madness of his re- 
cent conduct. There could now only one 
thing be left for him,—to hurry away 
from that scene of wild confusion and 
return to his own place ; there in solitude 
to review his course and if possible plan 
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out some method of regaining confi- 
dence and re-establishing himself in the 
favor of those he had so deeply offended. 

He beckoned upacarriage. But when 
it came and he would have sprung in, it 
seemed as though his strength was 
scarcely sufficient for the slight effort of 
climbing up the two steps, and for a mo- 
ment he hung irresolute outside. Then 
he chanced to see the Count Garnetto 
standing near, and spoke to him. 

“We have met before ; may I ask that 
you will help me?” he said almost 
pleadingly. “I am ill, I think. I can 
scarcely climb these few steps alone.” 

The Count glanced keenly at him, and 
saw at once that his condition was one 
of serious weakness and perhaps even of 
actual illness. As aman of gentle in- 
stincts the Count could not disregard 
the call, however little might be his ac- 
quaintance with him. At once he gave 
his arm, and assisted Paul into the car- 
riage ; then, instead of leaving, he added 
to the courtesy by taking his seat beside 
him. 

“For I fear,” he said, “that you are 
too ill to go alone. Let me know where 
you would be driven, and I will accom- 
pany you. 

Paul gave the direction, and in silence 
they drove off. It did not take many 
minutes to reach their destination. 
There the Count aided Paul to alight, and 
seeing that he seemed scarcely as yet 
himself, accompanied him up the wind- 
ing stairs to his very door. 

Then he would have retired, but with 


as much persuasion as he could employ, . 


Paul urged him to come inside and rest. 
“It is only an artist’s studio,” he said,— 
‘“‘a poor place compared with your own, 
to which only a few days ago you invited 
me. And yet, there maf be something 


worthy of your curiosity.” 

He lighted a lamp, letting a faint glow 
fall around the place,— in the insuffici- 
ency of the light showing scarcely more 
than the outline of the place, and a ghost- 
like representation of the few articles 
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standing around or hanging against the 
wall. A poor display, compared with 
what the Count could have spread out 
before him ; and yet in a moment Paul 
found himself seized with a strange ea- 
gerness to invite attention to what little 
he had, not so much in any actual spirit 
of courtesy, perhaps, as with the desire 
to compete, even at a disadvantage, with 
the Count’s display of curiosities and 
treasure. 

“ A few poor relics, Count Garnetto, 
— tapestries and furniture of no great 
account, such as a poor artist may gath- 
er about him for advancement in his pro- 
fession. And here,’—for at that mo- 
ment Paul saw his painting still leaning 
with its face to the wall, and was sudden- 
ly seized with the desire to exhibit it, re- 
membering that the Count had what 
might be called the counterpart of it,— 
“ here is my only work of the year, the 
portrait of Marcia Monleffi. Do you rec- 
ognize her?” 

“T do not know how, or where there 
can be found any portrait of Marcia, who, 
though she may live in chronicle must 
always —” 

“Ha! and you forget that you yourself 
have a marble bust of her ?”’ 

“ T know well that I have an unknown 
bust, which you have conjectured, though 
I know not with what authority, to be—” 

“There can be no conjecture at all 
about it, Count. For here, as you see, 
is the presentment of her, as like as 
painting can be to statuary.” 

“ T see,— though somewhat indistinct- 
ly in this pale light, I must observe,— 
what purportsto be the likeness of a beau- 
tiful woman, Yet how you could learn 
who she may be, in any way —” 

“You ask me how?” and with that 
Paul found himself suddenly, through 
some spirit of opposition, becoming 
worked into a frenzy, losing his self con- 
trol, and parting with all discretion, 
knowing the while that it was his duty to 
exercise forbearance, if only to protect 
himself from ridicule ; and yet finding it 
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impossible to use any restraint against 
the temptation to betray himself that 
came sweeping across his mind like a tor- 
rent, and tearing away every apparent 
evidence of actual sanity. “ What, Count 
Garnetto, if I had really painted the pic- 
ture from life? What if the fair Marcia 
had herself come to me, so that her fea- 
tures might be rescued from oblivion ?”’ 

“T do not understand you, Signor.” 

“No? After all, it may not be easy, 
and perhaps I should not ask it,” and 
Paul laughed almost derisively, as 
though at his ignorance. “But such 
things might happen, isit not so? We 
have atheory, some of us,” he continued 
recurring to his old fancy, “that you 
Romans sometimes enjoy visits from 
your ancestors, telling you in their pro- 
tecting judgment what you should do in 
certain great emergencies, and that you 
take good care not to let the knowledge 
of it come to us, who are strangers and 
outside the pale. But might not some 
such thing happen, once in a long while, 
to one of us, for some especial purpose, 
as when now the beautiful Marcia comes 
to me, so that I may portray her?” 

The Count gazed fixedly at him, at 
first with a startled expression, and then 
with a great effort controlling himself, 
but unable to divest his face of its ex- 
pression of doubt as to the other’s san- 
ity. To the very end, indeed, with that 
great reticence that marks so many of 
his race, he endeavored to turn from all 
discussion of the subject, and now only 
studied how to take his leave in quiet- 
ness and dignity. 

“T cannot now enter into any such 
matters,” he said. ‘It would surely be 
useless, and you must be aware that it 
is very late. If, therefore, you will per- 
mit me to wish you a—”’ 

“But surely, Count,” and Paul felt 
the fever of insane discussion rising 
higher and higher each moment in his 
brain, “ you cannot but be aware that 
there are mysteries around us that at 
present we cannot fathom, but that none 


the less are real.. Would you receive 
proof that I have some warrant for what 
Isay? Look! the missing Monleffi 
token, here upon my hand! And what 
must it portend ?” 

“1 know not, Signor, that it portends 
anything. You have the lost ring, I 
plainly see. I had supposed that it 
never could be found; but I was wrong. 
You have found it; I do not ask when 
or where. Perhaps it concerns me not. 
So let it remain.” 

‘“‘And yet it may concern you, all the 
same, Count. Did you not tell me a few 
days ago that your line was connected 
with that of the Monleffi. How strange- 
ly things come about in this world, do 
they not? Here is this ring, which is 
said to have the singular gift of compel- 
ling love. The young Duke Pergola 
was entrusted with it, and gambled it 
away, and so he lost his love forever. 
Now I hold it for my own; and who shall 
say that the fair Marcia has not come to 
me in obedience to its summons? Or 
who shall say that, if so I choose to have 
it, she will not remain my own for all 
eternity to come? You say that it is 
nothing to you. Are you certain of 
that? You and I can see very little of 
each other in this world. Diversities 
of class and nationality are too strong 
for that. But in some future sphere, 
with Marcia bound to me through all 
eternity, — were I to keep this ring, I 
say, and so continue my control over 
her, I should meet you as of her kin —” 

*‘ Allow me, Signor, to take my leave.” 
And now at last Paul could see upon his 
face the flush of indignation with diffi- 
culty restrained. “It is getting late, as 
I have already said, and tomorrow you 
may feel better disposed for calm reflec- 
tion.” He turned and left the studio. 

For a moment Paul stood silent and 
listened to his retreating footsteps, — 
then, as the frenzy left him, he threw 
himself upon a lounge and buried his 
face in the pillow. What had he said 
and done? O merciful heavens! What 
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cruel fate was upon him, ever urging 
him to thoughts and. actions of injury 
to himself, and insult to others? Must 
it not be that to the very last day of his 
life, in his review of the occurences of 
this dreadful day, one of his most bitter 
repentances that he had so grievously 
affronted a kind and courteous gentle- 
man, who had come with such consider- 
ation to his assistance? Yes, he saw it 
allnow. He had let his better nature 
go adrift, and had treated the other with 
a discourtesy for which there could nev- 
er be any pardon. Even were he to has- 
ten after him and humble himself in 
apology, therecould be nothing from him 
in return other than mere hollow expres- 
sions of civility. Nothing that Paul 
could henceforth say or do would remove 
the ill impression that he had already 
produced; henceforth, wherever they 
met, the Count and he would be as 
strangers to each other, and he the one 
to steal away out of sight as the one in 
the wrong. 

For the moment Paul shed tears of 
mortification. After a while, however, he 
fell asleep, and enjoyed a dreamless slum- 
ber until morning. He slept late, for it 
wasalready nine when he awoke. A pleas- 
ant breeze came in through the open win- 
dow, and the birds were singing outside. 
There was no other sound indeed, for 
the while, even of traffic in the streets; 
but after a few minutes a church bell 
near by struck up its solemn salutation 
to the day, and then another, and still a 
third afar off. Then Paul remembered 
that it was the first day of Lent, and that 
the Carnival festivities were over, and 
that all the world of Rome was putting 
on its sackcloth and ashes. 

As he stood for the moment and 
looked out from his window, he was 
struck with the quietness and compos- 
ure of the scene. Even the few huck- 
sters shuffled along with decorous air, 
and there were no mountain pé//arari 
who would now have ventured to tune 
up their pigskin pipes against the en- 
forced authority of the Church. 
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Anon came the shuffling of sandled 
feet, heard plainly from the street below, 
and mingled with the low droning of a 
hundred chanting voices ; and a proces- 
sion of brothers of the Misericordi could 
be seen slowly passing around the near- 
est corner, and so into a church hard by. 
Were they going to inter the corpse of 
some deceased member of their organi- 
zation, now in front of the altar already 
awaiting their ministrations ? Or, were 
they merely upon some penitential ser- 
vice bent? And Paul sighed, as he 
thought how willingly he would have 
donned their costume, and fallen into 
their ranks to unite in their penitence, 
if only he could feel that it would prove 
effectual for the composure of his trou- 
bled heart. 

Then, following a slight rap, the door 
slowly opened behind him, and he saw 
that Rodman Glenn had entered. At 
first, Paul made some motionas of holding 
himself upon defence: with what pur- 
pose had Rodmancome? Then he saw 
that his visitor’s expression was quiet 
and unaggressive, even sad and uncer- 
tain, as of one coming to another with 
soothing purpose, yet scarcely knowing 
how he might be received ; and when 
Rodman spoke, it was with a voice soft 
and conciliating in tone. 

“Tell me all about it, Paul. What has 
been the matter ?”’ 

Paul felt almost ready to burst into 
tears, —in fact, scarcely restrained him- 
self from doing so. 

“ The ring,” he said, for that first of 
anything else was on his mind for expla- 
nation. “It came to me accidentally ; I 
did not know it at the time. You should 
surely believe that of me.” 

“Yes, I know, Paul. In fact, I have 
since remembered that it was on my 
hand when I took leave of you two days 
ago, and it must have fallen off. Don’t 
think for a moment longer about that, 
for certainly I do not. But there is the 
other matter you hinted about, — your 
cousin Florence. You seemed to think 
that I was trying to gain her affections, 
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—to draw her away from you. She isa 
noble woman; but who am I that I should 
seek to win her? Who indeed am I, 
that I should ask for the love of any- 
body, —I with my means scarcely suff- 
cient for myself, my unauspicious future, 
my erratic Bohemian tendencies? It is 
enough that when I meet a brave, hon- 
est-hearted girl, who sees enough in mé 
to let herself make of me a friend, I can 
dare to accept her companionship with- 
out dreaming of anything more. And 
she gave me the ring,— it was when we 
were talking about antiquities and sym- 
bols, —and she offered it to me not as a 
gift of love, or even as tempting me to 
any thoughts of preference for her, but 
only as atrifle for my study. Was there 
any harm that I accepted it? ‘Would it 
be a harm that I was inclined to wear it, 
and holdit dearer than she meant, though 
only after all as the proof of such friend- 
ship as can seldom come to me, the social 
waif that Iam? Ah, Paul, there is noth- 
ing that I would have left undone or 
altered in my conduct, so innocent of 
guile it has been, even if all along I had 
known the well concealed secret of your 
love for her.” 

“Yes, yes ; I know that it must be so. 
Forgive it all.” 

“It is gone already from my mind, 
Paul,— it is as though it had never hap- 
pened. But now tell me more, and let 
me know how all this has happened, and 
how these things have so ripened into 
mischief in you, and what strange influ- 
ences have come over you, to change you 
so greatly from what you were.” 

Then Paul told him all as well as he 
could, though necessarily in a somewhat 
confused and disconnected style. He 
could see that at times Rodman seemed 
a little bewildered, though not interrupt- 
ing, lest he should put him out by de- 
stroying the continuity of the story, and 
that once in a while he drew some wrong 
conclusion in filling a blank, which Paul 
in turn did not pause to correct, fearing 
himself to lose the thread of what he was 
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saying. Through all, however, Rodman 
appeared to follow the story with toler- 
able exactness ; but Paul saw that he did 
not in the least believe it, but rather, 
looked upon it as some unhealthy fig- 
ment of the brain, engendered by too 
much seclusion and morbid study of the 
unreal and traditionary. Even the paint- 
ing to which Paul pointed in corrobora- 
tion of the story did not convince him. 
That, also, must be one of the results of 
the disorder. 

“You said yourself that the face has 
character, and that this could not have 
been without some one to sit for it,” 
Paul said. “ How, then” — 

“T do not know how, Paul. Let us not 
talk about that now. But will you do 
what your uncle asks you, and go home 
with him for afew months? Only a few 
months, if you will ; and I will venture 
to say that among new and fresher scenes 
and away from the stale, unhealthy sug- 
gestions of this decaying old Rome— ” 

“ Yes, I will go,” Paul said. “ That is, 
if they still ask me. Perhaps after last 
night they will not. And, Rodman, I 
want you to take your ring again.” 

“No, no,” said Rodman. “At least, 
not now. For you see that you have 
attached some queer superstition to it, 
and until that wears off —” 

“Q, Rodman, I fear to wear it. There 
seems a doom connected with it.” 

“And that feeling is the very reason 
you must not give the ring up. Wear it 
at least for a week to come, and then you 
can return it. As a prized gift from 
your cousin I will ask for it again, some 
time; but now I would prefer that you 
should keep it a little lenger, until, by 
usage and lack of incident connected 
with it, you have assured yourself that 
it is after alla mere piece of medizval 
ornamentation, and your morbid feeling 
about it passes away. And so, Paul, 
good-bye for a few hours. Later, per- 
haps, I will come again and help you get 
ready for your jourhey.” 

He was gone the next moment, slip- 
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ping away before Paul could expostulate 
further, however much he would have 
liked to do it, so full was his mind still 
of its saddening and foreboding influ: 
ences. Then he dozed a little upon the 
lounge,— he must surely have done so, 
for when he opened his eyes again, it was 
nearly two o'clock. A light step had 
startled him, and he saw Florence stand- 
ing there. 

He sprang at once into a sitting pos- 
ture, and with some anxiety scanned her 
face, as he had that of Rodman; fear- 
ing, as in his case, to find anger or at 
least contempt in its expression. But 
though her face showed sadness, there 
was a pleasant smile looking through, 
and she held out her hand with warm 
welcome. 

“Was it wrong for me to come, Paul ? 
I suppose I should have done otherwise 
and sent for you to come to me, rather. 
But I heard that you were ill, — and — 
and I brought father with me. He is 
below, — I told him that I must see you 
alone.” . 

“Who told you that I was ill? 
with what complaint did he say ?”’ 

“Tt was Rodman Glenn; but he did 
not tell me much, only that he thought 
you had had morbid thoughts troubling 
you, and might need cheering up a little. 
What is it all about, Paul? You can 
confess to me, — can you not ?”’ 

“It isa long story, Florence, and I do 
not know that I can tell it so that you 
could understand me. Noram [ at this 
moment certain how much of it I can be- 
lieve myself. There is so much about 
it that is queer and strange. But after 
all, the story itself matters littie. When 
I think about how I have acted to you, — 
that is the main thing. The story then 
goes far off —I can scarcely remember 
it as anything at all in comparison. 
Florence, how can you ever forgive me ?” 

“For what, Paul? For being a little 
cross at times ?”’ 

“ Youare very kind. Even if I thought 
you could look upon it in such a chari- 
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table light, I do not see how I can for- 
give myself. I do not think that I have 
ever entirely lost you from my mind or 
my love ; and yet there have been times 
when another face has come between us, 
for the moment somehow dimming the 
memory of your own, so that I began 
really to imagine that I did not care for 
you as much as before. It did not last 
long ; I think it will never happen so 
again. And yet I must confess it all to 
you now, or else how can we ever again 
be as we were? See, —there is the face 
that has made me so false.” 

“That, Paul? And that is the picture 
which you were working upon and would 
not show to me? Yes, it is very beauti- 
ful; but yet I must not be jealous of it. 
Have I not read that painters have 
always been ready to fall in love with 
their own creations? And yet it has 
never made them less faithful to those 
who had a right to claim their love, did 
it? And so you grew into a love for 
that, and thought you cared for me no 
longer?” 

“ Ah, if that were all. But yet, Flor- 
ence, it really seems to me now that my 
straying away from you was not for as 
long asa while ago I might have thought 
it. With you now present, all the happy 
past comes back ; and perhaps I did not 
wander off at all, except for a moment 
or two of doubt in my own self. At 
least, even when I appeared most unkind 
to you, I was most true. Do you recall 
how, two evenings ago, we sat upon the 
balcony and were so silent? You must 
have thought then that I did not care 
for you, and yet at that very moment I 
was loving you the most. I was strug- 
gling to throw away those sombre in- 
fluences that had so lately distressed me, 
and somehow prevented all expression 
of what I felt. My manner seemed cold 
to you, I know, and so you left me. Had 
you waited a minute longer, perhaps the 
right words would have come to me, and 
all would have been well. But you could 
not tell that, could you? And afterwards, 
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at the Carnival when I seemed most gay, 
[ think I was most utterly miserable. 
You did not recognize me in the drive, 
for I was disguised. I was a marigold, 
and I threw you up some flowers. You 
did not see them ; but Rodman caught 
them and gave them to you, and you 
thanked him. That made me very angry. 
And*at the ball, when I was most reck- 
less, I was all the while more unhappy 
than I had ever been before, and felt 
still more jealous of Rodman as he stood 
beside you. It would have needed only 
a smile from you to bring me to your 
side ; but instead of that you looked dis- 
approvingly at me, and Rodman came 
up and acted as though he would dictate 
to me; and so again I became angry. 
You must forgive it all, Florence. It 
shall never happen again.” 

“] forgive it all freely and thoroughly. 
And I will never speak of it again. I 
see now how it all happened. You have 
labored too hard and long in your studies, 
refusing all companionship and neglect- 
ing any opportunity for relaxation. That 
is what they all say —and I know that 
it must be true. But Paul —” 

“ Well, Florence?” 

“This is not all that I came here to 
say’’; and she paused for a moment as 
in uncertainty of expression ; then con- 
tinued hesitatingly: ‘ You will hear 
with patience what I am going to tell 
you, will you not? It has not come from 
anything that has happened now, but 
has been in my thoughts to say for many 
months past. I would have written it 
to you, but that we were coming where 
I could see you; and I would have said 
it before, only somehow there has been 
no such fair opportunity as now. Was 
it not a wrong thing, Paul, this engage- 
ment we made?” 

“Surely you do not mean — ” 

“No wrong to you, indeed. Only hear 
me. Was it right that we should have 
done this thing in secret, betraying the 
confidence placed in us by one who was 
entitled to so much open candor, at least 
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from myself ? We were to keep it secret 
until the time came when you had suc- 
ceeded in the world, and then we could 
avow it; would it not have been better 
to hold our thoughts unexpressed,— you, 
see I do not make any pretense of not 
having had feelings of affection for you, 
and have waited until we could tell them 
openly and with the approval of others ? 
It has been a wicked thing, Paul, and 
has troubled my conscience through all. 
There was only the excuse that two 
years ago we were mere boy and girl to- 
gether, and did not realize the wrong we 
were doing.” 

“But, Florence, 

“ Yes, let us now give it up; that is 
what I have wished to say,—that there 
may no longer be any compact of the 
kind between us. Do not misunderstand 
me. I have not changed,—- there is no 
one that I have seen that I prefer to you. 
I would not release myself, except that 
I would have you free, so that if the time 
ever came when you could renew the 
subject you could do so, not as confirm- 
ing any secret pledge, but coming for- 
ward openly as others might come. Go 
home with us, now: and tearing away 
these old ruins from your mind, shake 
away your vague imaginings and become 
yourself again, as I know you will when 
again among the familiar scenes of our 
own land. You will take your picture 
with you, and if it is not yet finished,— 
though I do not see what is lacking in 
it,— you will finish it there. I know 
that it will bring you great fame. And 
you will paint other pictures, for I know 
that you must have laid up much mate- 
rial. And throughout all you will be 
free ; and should you meanwhile find any 
other one to love I will not complain; 
for I will know that you could not help 
it, but that it was in your destiny to do 
so.” 

“ And you, Florence ?”’ 

« Ah, Paul, can I say more than I have ? 
I make you free, so that perhaps in the 
end you can come back without any 
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more reproach of unworthy concealment 
upon our souls. For myself I ask noth- 
ing, except that I may not now be called 
upon to utter things that I should not 
say. Let us be simply dear cousins once 
more, and keep our moretender thoughts, 
if we have any, in our hearts, until we 
may tell them to the world. If in the 
future you should so succeed that my 
father would approve of you, and should 
then wish — but here, too, I must stop, 
or I shall be saying what would be a new 
promise to you. I have told you enough 
already, have I not? Should any man 
ask for more?” 

“You are an angel, Florence,” he 
cried, seizing her hand and pressing his 
lips to it. 

“ Not an angel, Paul. Let me be noth- 
ing more thana mere mortal in youreyes. 
I think that there has already been too 
much from the other world mingling in 
our destinies ; has there not ?”’ 

She smiled, a little knowingly, Paul 
thought. It gave him a suspicion that 
Rodman might have told her more about 
him than she had yet admitted, or that 
perhaps from his rambling narration she 
had guessed more than he had intended. 
And then bending over, Florence pressed 
a kiss upon his forehead, and glided 
quickly out of the room. 


XV. 


WHEN Florence left him a great quiet 
fell over Paul’s soul. Except for his 
singular conduct towards the Count 
Garnetto, for which in some measure he 
might hope to atone at a future day, he 
began to feel at peace with the world. 
Rodman Glenn had forgiven him, and 
Florence had looked charitably upon his 
misdeeds, and, with what he now saw 
was a very proper reservation, had re- 
stored her favor to him. He began 
almost to look upon the past with their 
eyes,—to believe that his old troubles 
had arisen from too rigid seclusion and 
close dwelling upon one occupation,— 
that all else was a tissue of fancies which 
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under the different treatment of relaxa- 
tion and change of scene would disap- 
pear forever from his mind, bearing no 
trace except perhaps the reviving influ- 
ence of the new condition of freshness 
and serenity. 

At once he began to put his things in 
order for his journey homeward. It was 
not difficult to do. A few instructidns 
to the concierge, a page or two of more 
ample written details to some person of 
business faculty, and all would be done. 
Some of his furniture could be sold,— 
other portions stored to await his order, 
since he might some day return to Rome 
or require them in the end to be sent to 
him. A letter to his landlord relinquish- 
ing the apartment after the requisite 
time, and his clothing packed away in 
his trunk; that was all. His studies 
and sketches he would take home with 
him, to be there elaborated and worked 
out: and the picture of Marcia,— what 
should he do with that? 

He stood for a while in front of it, 
pondering. Should he let it follow him 
home, or should he leave it behind, as a 
finished fancy piece, to run its chance 
of a purchaser for something, it mattered 
little how much, at the hands of a dealer ? 
Or should he not rather tear it from its 
frame and rend it into strips, and so an- 
nihilate it as something that had cast an 
almost fatal spell upon him, and might 
yet, were he not prudent, return to plague 
him. 

But it would be hard for him, after all, 
to erase from his life the result of so 
much thought and toil. Let the picture 
go for what others might see in it,—a 
mere creation of fancy. There was 
good in it, and it might make some rep- 
utation for him. Why should he sacri- 
fice the chance of that advantage, through 
dread ot a mere chimera? And what 








injury could the picture further do to 
him, now that his mind had become 
cleared of its phantasms, and able once 
more to see things in their proper com- 
monplace light ? 

For he was feeling gay and buoyant 
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asaschoolboy. Trouble seemed to have 
rolled from him as rain from a roof-tree ; 
never again, surely, could he be brought 
under the old influences. Already the 
gloomy associations of old Rome had 
become dissipated. He saw no longer 
its dark, narrow streets, with their mem- 
ories of the cruel past, and thought no 
more about its terrible traditions of 
crime and outrage, seeming from all 
quarters to be still extending themselves 
into the present and demanding imita- 
tion. A fresher feeling had already 
come over him. He thought about the 
homeward voyage ; and the smell of the 
salt waves came to his nostrils almost 
with intoxication, and he saw the outline 
of the ocean horizon, and his long nar- 
rowed mind appeared to expand itself into 
space as though a portion of the scene. 
The pleasant, bright, open homes of his 
native land grouped themselves before 
him, and he saw once more the broad 
white gateway where he had been wont 
to linger with Florence through the sum- 
mer evenings, and the willow drooping 
over the seat beside the pond ; and the 
sweet odor of the new-made hay and of 
thoseold fashioned flowers that he had not 
seen for so long came to him like acharm 
bringing life and restoration. Why did 
men ever leave their homes,—such dear- 
ly precious homes as those, at least, — 
to pass their days in dreary contempla- 
tion of the mouldering old ages of the 
past ? 

When evening came, his work was 
done. He was to start in the morning. 
He gave one long gaze at his studio now 
practically empty, — a farewell gaze, as 
it were. He might never after tomorrow 
see it again ; at least, however, he might 
carry away with him a pleasant memory of 
it, as of a place which for two years had 
been a tranquil retreat. That certainly 
might be permitted. And then, as the 
darkness settled around him, he stole 
downstairs and into the street, to take 
his farewell look at outside Rome as well. 
It was night; but the moon was up, 
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and though only half full, shed down a 
faint light, making the route distinguish- 
able, and slightly brightening the wider 


streets. Through these for a while he 
strolled, noticing, almost in a spirit of 
reminiscence, now, the most salient fea- 
tures of those well known ways, as some- 
thing to photograph still more clearly 
upon his mind and so carry away with 
him. Then, as so long had been his 
custom, he turned into the narrower 
streets, and gave himself up to devious, 
uncertain wanderings through them ;— 
and after that, as so often had happened 
before, followed the way widening to- 
wards a broader path, and so emerging 
at last again into the region of partial 
moonlight, stood once more in front of 
Trevi Fountain. 

Once more at that gray stone brink 
that bordered the fountain basin ; and 
there standing, Paul listened again to 
the soft lull of the water dropping melo- 
diously from the shells of the battered 
old sea-gods. How strangely fate always 
drew him to that place! No matter in 
which direction he might make his even- 
ing wanderings, there would always come 
the time when the way widened before 
him, and the moonlit piazza leading up 
to the fountain spread out in front. And 
yet, he scarcely knew more than in some 
general way where the Trevi Fountain 
had its place ; and if in the daylight he 
had purposely sought for it, he might 
have spent hours in the search and not 
have found it. Yet here it was, once 
more. 

Well, he must certainly bid farewell 
to it, as to other familiar objects. But 
should he do so with any hope of ever 
returning to it? With that distaste of 
Rome and all its sad and evil memories 
and associations fastening upon him, 
should there be any portion of it what- 
ever which he should ever desire to re- 
visit? Yet heretofore he had never 
failed to drink the fountain’s water, and 
must again do so, if only for friendship’s 
sake. It was a foolish rite, —a super- 
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stition, -—it could mean nothing, and 
was merely a form that should not be 
omitted to the loss of sentiment. For 
that last time, let it be so. And lifting a 
little water in the hollow of his hand, he 
drank, threw back the few scattered 
drops that still clung to his fingers, and 
gazed around. 

It should have been a source of won- 
der to him, one would think, that then, 
seeing Marcia sitting upon the coping 
a few feet off, as when first she had ap- 
peared to him, he felt so little surprise. 
Certainly he did not start, nor give any 
sudden exclamation. It must be that 
there are occasions in the mind when it 
is prepared for any change, however 
startling, and when as with electric 
power and in a flash its whole constitu- 
tion is transformed into something of a 
widely different character. And _ per- 
haps Paul’s mind had never really de- 
parted from its olden condition, but had 
had its few past moments of revivifica- 
tion as a phase that did not belong to it, 
— something that was the mere accident 
of the hour and could not last, but at a 
word or glance must vanish and give 
place to its normal condition. He only 
knew that at the instant his longing for 
the freshness and restoring influences 
of his native home seemed to vanish as 
though they were a dream from which 
he had suddenly been awakened ; and 
back into his heart of hearts he welcomed 
the old Rome of crime, and gloom, and 
ruin and tradition; and dearest of all places 
to him once more became that battered 
stone brink that surrounded the Trevi 
waters ; and most natural of all things 
that could ever happen to him it was to 
see sweet Marcia sitting near in all her 
accustomed grace and beauty. 

“You have come —”’ he said. 

“T have come to say farewell,’’ was 
the response. “I must go from here to 
whence I came. I have told you always 
— you must recall it — that my stay here 
could be for a very little while. It was 
my desire to revisit the earth — how or 
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why the feeling came upon me I cannot 
say —and so I was permitted for a short 
while. It is all over now, and it remains 
only to say farewell tq you.” 

“And yet—not farewell forever? 
Surely you do not intend that wrong to 
me?” 

“Why is it a wrong to you? And 
why not forever? There are some things 
that must be, you know. Why they are 
ordered so we cannot tell ; it is only for 
us not to question them, and to submit.” 

“ You ask why it cannot be forever ?”’ 
Paul said.. “ Because eternity is long; 
and it surely cannot happen but that, 
even ages hence perhaps, but certainly 
at some time, all who have met here 
must meet and know each other again.” 

“And yet, alas! what can even eter- 
nity accomplish to defeat influences that 
from the beginning must be arrayed 
against any other destiny than that of 
constant separation ?”’ 

“ And on the other hand, what malign 
influence of space or condition can pre- 
vail against what should be able to over- 
power them all,—the power of love? 
The never-ending longing of one soul 
for another,—the constant straining 
against any compulsion that could keep 
two hearts apart,—the destiny that from 
the beginning of time has foreordained 
one person for another, —can there be 
any formal rule of being anywhere that 
can ever set these influences aside ?” 

“ But ah!” she said, and he knew that 
as she gazed down into the fountain ba- 
sin it was with longing regret that some- 
thing she considered insurmountable 
could not have been ordered otherwise, 
— “how can we be certain that there has 
ever been any such destiny decreed for 
anyone? Surely not for us,— can you so 
think it ?”’ 

“Tf not for us, Marcia, for whom? 
Does not every circumstance of the past 
few weeks point the story that for our- 
selves, if never before for anyone else, 
there has been and still remains an al- 
lotted destiny of love ?”’ 
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And now he found himself speaking 
boldly —- very boldly, indeed. With each 
word, as he gazed earnestly at her, the 
old influences resumed their power over 
him. He had begun in argument against 
her belief that they could never meet 
again, — and now he found himself op- 
posing every possibility that they should 
ever part, unless it might be for the mere 
limit of a single earthly life. Looking 
into her eyes, and seeing there how 
kindly she seemed moved towards him, 
despite her belief that they must part for- 
ever, he knew now what was the actual 
feeling of his heart, — that it must ever 
beat for her alone; that no other love, 
earthly or otherwise, could ever satisfy 
it; that at last all self-deceit and mis- 
construction were swept away from his 
mind, and his true destiny exposed uner- 
ringly to him. Let the past go. How- 
ever he may so far have deluded himself, 
his path was now plain, indeed. Here 
alone must be his pleading for affection, 
and by the result of that hour he must 
live or die. 

“Can you not see, as written with a 
magic pen, how everything has conspired 
to aid ourlove? Look! this alone, were 
all else wanting,—-the missing ring that 
brings the gift of love with it, — should 
prove sufficient for us.” 

“T see —the ring that was thought to 
have been lost. I do not know how it 
comes to you; perhaps it was a mere 
chance and amounts to nothing. How, 
after all, could we know that it is more 
than a fabled charm, or that its influence 


was ever more than a mere dream, a su- - 


perstition belonging to ages that were 
not as wise as we have become ?”’ 

“ Ah, believe it not. It must surely 
be very real, that wealth of love which 
lurks in these mystic characters. I have 
heard you say that whatever its influ- 
ence, it would have been in your power, 
if you so decided, to resist it. Do not 
believe it. If the young Duke Pergola 
had reached your presence, bearing the 
ring, you would not have been able to 
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withhold your love from him. It would 
not have been because he was young, 
and beautiful, and gallant, but because 
it had been destined that the charm of 
the ring should prevail and make you his 
forever. Was it not that you should be 
left no choice in the matter, that the 
young Duke was not allowed to come to 
you, nor even present the token, but dy- 
ing with it in his possession it might 
still carry its influence into your newer 
existence? The Duke died —I might 
tell you how, but that now the manner 
of his death cannot affect the result 
which fate has so cunningly worked out. 
Before dying he had parted with the 
ring, and we cannot follow it after that, 
except as we know that for centuries it 
must have passed away from any known 
ownership. But at length the time came 
in which its destiny should be accom- 
plished. You have told me that you did 
not know why the desire to return to the 
earth came so suddenly upon you. Itis 
one of those mysteries of the other world 
which can never be known, you think. 
But was it not that you were needed 
here to aid the working out of your fate ? 
The very day you came the ring was dis- 
interred from the earth where it had re- 
mained hidden for so many centuries. 
The knowledge of that resurrection did 
not come to you, yet none the less did it 
stir your nature to action. Youdid not 
appear before any of those who found 
the token, or either of the two who for a 
little while after held it ; yet with a keen 
presentiment for which even now you 
cannot account, you were led hither to 
meet the one who was destined to obtain 
the ring and hold it forever, as the token 
of the affection he should look for from 
your heart. Is not this so, Marcia?” 

“ How can I tell? It may be so, and 
yet it may be a mere wild imagining. 
Ah, let us speak no longer about that, 
but let me sayfarewell and so leave you.” 

“No, no, you must not leave, until I 
have your promise. Here I give up all 
earthly love, —all ambition, — all com- 
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panionship even,—and will surrender 
my life to the sole object of awaiting 
your return to me. I will still wear the 
ring, and will live and die with it in my 
keeping. No power shall tear it from 
me. And from this moment —this 
henceforth shall be my life, sweet Mar 
cia,” he said; and he felt himself not 
speaking in mere conjecture, but in the 
spirit of prophesy, so clearly did the fu- 
ture seem to unroll itself out before him. 

“T will go from here, but not to leave 
Rome. Never again shall I leave it, un- 
til the time comes for me tt once more 
meet you. They will be angry,— those 
who expected me to go with them ; and 
it may be they will despise me : but what 
will I care for that? It can only be for 
a year or two, and then they will become 
weary of waiting in vain for my coming, 
and so will forget me. I will have few 
friends here; how can any have 
friendship whose mind must ever be ab- 
stracted from all the common incidents 
of earth, and filled only with one great 
passion,— the hope of soon meeting his 
love again? I will no longer cherish 
ambition: how could it concern me to 
grovel among earthly aims, when there 
should be merely the steadfast looking 
forward to the great joy of one day see- 
ing you once more? I will only sit and 
gaze upon your picture, and sometimes 
perhaps will add a line or shadow to it, 
as I think it may bettér recall to me some 
familiar expression that I had hitherto 
failed to catch. So possibly I may grow 
old and gray with long waiting, for. no 
one can calculate his length of life ; but 
what are the most weary years here, sod 
long as in the end they must pass away, 
and give place to an eternity of bliss? 
And when the end is at hand, I shall 
surely know it. With my last failing 
strength, I will creep down to Trevi’s 
waters as to a sacred shrine; and here 
holding out my ring for recognition, — if 
any recognition be needed,— willawait 
looking in confidence for 
Shall it not be so ?”’ 
” she 


one 


your coming, 
your smile of love. 
“T know not,— O, I cannot tell, 
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murmured ; and rising made as though 
she would move away. ‘“ What, after all, 
must I answer ?”’ 

‘Answer nothing if you do not care 
to do so,— or rather say not a word, but 
let your answer be seen in your sweet 
face. Can I not read it there, as well as 
though it were spoken by word of mouth? 
See ! I am dwelling upon your features, 
—am studying every line, for a favora- 
ble response to my appeal. Let only the 
love-light come into your eyes and the 
pleasant smile upon your lips, and so — 
so I shall feel satisfied that you have re- 
alized how surely Fate has given us to 
each other, and that when the destined 
hour comes, you will return to me again.” 

Slowly and lingeringly she began to 
move away, and for the moment with her 
face turned aside, so that Paul could not 
see her features. There was a single in- 
stant when black despair began to fill 
his heart. Had he really deceived him- 
self? Still with her face averted she 


passed with a gliding step past the famil- 


iar basin — then towards the projection 
of neighboring buildings, behind which, 
unless he should take courage to follow 
her, she would be lost. For the instant 
he did pursue, yet timorously ; holding 
his arms towards her in sllent supplica- 
tion. 

Then she paused, and turning slowly, 
let her glance fall full upon him. He 
waited for speech, but there came none. 
There was no sound to be heard in any 
direction, except the soft tinkle of the 
fountain, and if she had uttered a word, 
he would have heard it. It seemed as 
though she were wishing for the power 
to speak, yet could not. 

But words were not now needed. By 
the faint light of the moon he could read 
a pleasant brightness of assent in her 
eyes, and her lips, though they could not 
speak, were parted with a sweet smile 
that could mean nothing else than trust- 
ing and expectant love. And so, passing 
slowly out of his sight, she left him alone, 


“but with his heart satisfied and at rest. 


Leonard Kip. 
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A CHAPTER OF CALIFORNIA HISTORY. 


THE early period of California, within 
the scope of the present century, down 
to the American possession, was not 
without its troubles and vexations, so far 
as the government of the Province itself 
was concerned, in point of government 
by Mexico ; and from the declaration at 
Monterey, November 6th, 1836, by the 
chief men of the Province, that “ Cali- 
fornia is free!” This wasthe severance 
of the ligature which bound California 
to Mexico, and proclaimed her virtual 
independence. But it was declaration 
with incomplete fulfillment, for Mexico 
still continued supervisory control, and 
appointed governors. Pio Pico was the 
last of the line of governors of Spanish 
name and family. California had already 
excited the cupidity of France, and sub- 
sequently of England, each of these na- 
tions manifesting desire to possess the 
long line of territory upon the northern 
Pacific coast which was embraced in 
Alta and Baja California, from the Ore- 
gon boundary to Cape St. Lucas. The 
bays and harbors and great coast lines 
were coveted, as the possession would 
be invaluable in the grasp of empire to 
command the north Pacific ocean, and 
the shores of the American continent. 

In 1837, France declared war against 
Mexico, and Santa Cruz was bombarded 
by French vessels of war. The United 
States government at that time appeared 
to give small heed to the Monroe doc- 
trine. The ultimate purpose of Louis 
Philippe, King of France, was foreshad- 
owed in the official journals of Paris, in 
the boast that the French flag would 
float over California before a treaty of 
peace should be signed. In California, 
this boastful declaration was answered 
in true spirit of patriotism. General 
Mariano de Guadalupe Vallejo was at the 
time Commandante Militar — the mili- 
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tary commander of California. From his 
headquarters in Sonoma, June 12, 1839, 
he issued proclamation, defying France, 
and torouse the inhabitants to measures 
of defence. Governor Alvarado was une- 
qual to theoccasion. He hesitated, and 
was indisposed to accept the responsi- 
bility of Vallejo’s action. General Val- 
lejo urged the foundation of a military 
establishment at Santa Rosa. It was a 
grand project, but it was not favorably 
viewed by Alvarado. The treaty of 
peace between France and Mexico, later, 
in 1839, ended the designs of the French 
king. 

The attention of England next became 
attracted to the commanding position of 
California upon the Pacific. Diplo- 
macy and secret eftorts were practised 
to bring British designs into accomplish- 
ment. The war between the United 
States and Mexico, precipitated by the 
hostile declarations of Mexico in 1845, 
upon the annexation of Texas to the 
United States, and the subsequent action 
of General Taylor in moving his camp 
from Brownsville across the Rio Grande 
to Matamoras, hastened the action of 
the British Government with regard to 
California. A British war-ship was dis- 
patched to the coast of California, with 
secret orders in relation to possession of 
the country, but the timely and deter- 
mined action of the government at 
Washington in the despatch of orders 
to Commodore Sloat, then in command 
of the Pacific squadron on the coast of 
California, put an effectual stop to the 
designs of England. 

There was suspicion of these designs 
at Washington. Facts had reached 
President Polk and his cabinet, and oth- 
ers high in authority, which were con- 
vincing as to the purpose of the British 
Government to obtain foothold in Cali- 
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fornia. The Oregon boundary question 
was not then settled, and England hoped 
to make good her claim to the territory 
north of the Columbia river. The occu- 
pation of California by the troops under 
General Kearny and the naval force 
under Commodore Stockton precluded 
the hopes and designs of the British 
Government. These found favor, how- 
ever, with some of the leading Califor- 
nians of Spanish blood. The conquest of 
Texas by Americans, the annexation of 
that country by the United States,andthe 
hostile feelings therefrom engendered in 
Mexico, had corresponding effect in Cal- 
ifornia. Many Americans had emigrated 
to the Province, and their settlement in 
it was viewed with manifest displeasure. 
Every year from 1839 until 1846 this 
immigration had increased. Conspicu- 
ous among these adventurers were John 
Bidwell, Josiah Belden and John A. 
Sutter. Governor Alvarado was inimi- 
cal to this immigration from the United 
States, and, fearful of the consequences, 
he wrote to the government at the city 
of Mexico concerning it, and warned 
them to beware of another Texan trou- 
ble. General Vallejo held to different 
opinion regarding the Americans. Ina 
convention at Monterey of the foremost 
men of the Province, in which the policy 
and the future of California were earn- 
estly discussed, he took strong ground 
in favor of an alliance with the United 
States, and made a thrilling, persuasive, 
eloquent, and masterly speech in vindi- 
cation of his views. Some of the mem- 


bers of the most noted Spanish families- 


of the Province were impregnated with 
the feeling of hostility to the United 
States, and preferred an alliance with 
England, even to the establishment of a 
British protectorate. Vallejo resolutely 
combatted this sentiment, and declared 
his predilection for the United States. 
The war with Mexico caused excite- 
ment throughout the United States com- 
mingled with approval upon the one 
side, with strong condemnation upon 
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the other side. In New England it was 
generally animadverted upon in scathing 
terms by leading Whigs and the Whig 
press. James Russell Lowell, under the 
sobriquet of Hosea Biglow, caustically 
satirized it. Alluding to the Massachu- 
setts regiment raised by Caleb Cushing 
—the only regiment organized in New 
England —he expressed the stinging 
line : “ Ninepunce a day fer killin’ folks 
comes kind o’ low fer murder.” Dr. Wm. 
Ellery Channing, the great preacher, 
had declaimed against the annexation of 
Texas, as a provocative to a war with 
Mexico. Martin Van Buren, ex-Presi- 
dent, wrote a strong letter against an- 
nexation, in 1844, to similar effect. John 
Forsyth of Georgia, Secretary of State 
under Van Buren, likewise opposed the 
annexation of Texas, as a cause for 
war with Mexico. Daniel Webster had 
declared against annexation and war 
with Mexico. And after the war had 
been waged for more than a year, Henry 
Clay made his noted speech against 
further prosecution of hostilities, at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, November 13, 1847. 
In Congress, Tom Corwin, famous ora- 
tor of Ohio, made his memorable speech, 
in which he proclaimed the sentiment 
that, “were he a Mexican, he would wel- 
come the American invaders with bloody 
hands to hospitable graves!” The 
dominant Whig sentiment of the North- 
ern States was opposed to the war. 
Many of the followers of Van Buren also 
opposed it. John C. Calhoun, Secretary 
of State under John Tyler, had strenu- 
ously favored annexation. South Caro- 
lina enthusiastically supported the war 
with Mexico. The Southern States took 
similar side. General Gaines of the U. 
S. Army, in command of the Gulf mili- 
tary department, vigorously prepared 
for the invasion of Mexico. He was 
relieved by the government at Washing- 
ton, and General Taylor placed in com- 
mand of the troops first ordered to the 
Mexican frontier. General Scott was 
given supreme command, and subse- 
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quently secured the peace that ensued. 

New York was divided in sentiment 
upon the war issue, but the Democratic 
administration of Polk, supported by the 
state administration of Governor Silas 
Wright, made the war spirit prevalent, 
and a regiment was speedily raised and 
proceeded to Mexico. The government 
determined to send a regiment to Cali- 
fornia, to be in readiness for action. 
Commodore Sloat, in command of the 
Pacific squadron, was ordered to take 
station at Monterey, and Commodore 
Stockton was dispatched with full orders 
to assume command. General Kearny 
was ordered to lead troops across the 
country and act in concert with Stock- 
ton. The regiment of California volun- 
teers, with Colonel Jonathan D. Steven- 
son in chief command, was despatched 
in three ships, by way of Cape Horn, to 
serve in accordance with superior orders. 
These movements caused commotion in 
other quarters. The Mormon troubles 
in Missouri, and the subsequent forced 
removal of that people from Nauvoo, 
Illinois, and their emigration to the ter- 
ritory beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
which resulted in the settlement of Salt 
Lake City, had singular effect in shap- 
ing important national affairs at Wash- 
ington and in California. Joseph Smith, 
the founder of the Mormon Church, was 
an American. Likewise was his succes- 
sor, Brigham Young, the founder of Salt 
Lake city, and of Mormonism in Utah. 
The controlling leaders of the faith were 
American citizens, but some of them 
were of English nativity and inimical to 
the United States. There was a Mor- 
mon congregation in New York City. 
Sam Brannan, a native of Maine, a 
printer by occupation, had joined the 
Mormon Church, and was raised to the 
dignity of a Mormon Elder. He pub- 
lished in New York City a weekly organ 
of the church called 7he Prophet. Early 
in January, 1846, soon after hostile dem- 
onstrations clearly foreshadowed the 
war which followed with Mexico, ap- 
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peared an announcement of a projected 
expedition of Mormons for the Pacific 
coast, either to California or to Oregon. 
Sam Brannan had charge of the move- 
ment. He met difficulty in securing a 
vessel, but at length managed to charter 
the ship Brooklyn for the expedition. 
With more than three hundred passen- 
gers, men, women and children, upwards 
of two hundred of whom were Mor- 
mons, the Brooklyn set sail, February 
4, 1846, for California. Brannan brought 
with him his printing press, type and 
material. 

At Washington, the rumor had ob- 
tained credence that the Mormon expe- 
dition was intended for other purposes 
than a peaceful Mormon settlement upon 
the Pacific. It was ascertained that 
Brannan had made purchases of arms 
and ammunition. Rumors were whis- 
pered that behind the project were Brit- 
ish emissaries, and also that a forced 
occupation was contemplated in the in- 
terest of the British government. The 
dispatch of a British war-ship, under 
command of a British naval officer of 
high rank, for California, was an appar- 
ent confirmation of the rumors. 

Amos Kendall was at that time resid- 
ing in Washington. He had been Post- 
master General under Jackson, and dur- 
ing Van Buren’s presidency ; a member, 
with F. P. Blair, of the noted “ Kitchen 
Cabinet” of Jackson through the pe- 
riod of nullification, and the contest 
with Nick Biddle’s Bank of the United 
States ; and was regarded as one of the 
most able and sagacious politicians of 
the age, profound in the diplomacy of 
parties, a master of finesse, and a forci- 
ble as well ag most persuasive writer. 
Kendall had retired from active public 
life, but as the close friend of Jackson, 
after whom Polk was termed by his ar- 
dent admirers “ Young Hickory,” he 
was taken into the confidence of the ad- 
ministration, and exercised great power 
at the White House andin Congress. On 
intimate relations with Kendall, and one 
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of his useful aids, was A. G. Benson, of 
Benson & Co., with whom Brannan had 
important confidential relations. Ben- 
son’s was the catspaw with which Amos 
Kendall saved his own hand from the 
fire in raking out chestnuts. The Mor- 
mon expedition at that particular junc- 
ture, when the occupation of California 
engrossed the attention of the adminis- 
tration, was a matter to be investigated 
and scrutinizingly watched. Benson was 
the trusted agent; Kendall, with the 
President and his confidential advisers 
of the Cabinet, directed the transac- 
tions.. That Brannan was much exer- 
cised over the matter is evidenced by a 
letter which he dispatched to Brigham 
Young from New York, January 12, 1846, 
to this effect. 


‘*T declare to all that we are not going to Califor- 
nia, but to Oregon, and that my information is offi- 
cial. Kendall has also learned that we have char- 
tered the ship Brooklyn, and that Mormons are going 
out in her; and it is thought she will be searched for 
arms, and if found, they will be taken from us; and 
if not, an order will be sent to Commodore Stockton 
on the Pacific to search our vessel before we land. 
Kendall will be in the city next Thursday again, and 
then an effort will be made to bring about a recon- 
ciliation. I will make you acquainted with the re- 


sult before I leave.” 


The reconciliation referred to by Bran- 
nan has been represented by high Mor- 
mon authority as a “ division of the spoils 
among the political chiefs, between the 
government and the Mormons.” What- 
ever was its secret character, it is man- 
ifest that any “unpleasantness” was 
obviated. The Brooklyn was not searched 
in New York; Commodore Stockton 
ordered no search when the ship arrived 
in San Francisco. She had put into 
Honolulu on the voyage, but no arms 
were landed there. Any that there might 
have been on board were permitted free 
landing in Yerba Buena, as San Fran- 
cisco was then called. Sam Brannan 
soon after made a trip overland, east- 
ward, to meet Brigham Young and the 
Mormon emigrants to Salt Lake, but 


nothing known to history, beyond imma- 
terial interchange of views and condi- 
tions, occurred. 

These are sequel and episode to Bran- 
nan’s venture to California, which in 
themselves constitute matter for the 
hasty reviewer of events, and supply 
material for the faithful historian who 
shall eventually put in print the accu- 
rate details relative to the American 
occupation of California, and to the pos- 
session of Utah Territory by the Mor- 
mons. Sam Brannan was more of an 
adventurer, as the word was interpreted 
in the earlier periods of American his- 
tory, than he himself ever imagined, per- 
haps ; than those most intimate with him 
and with the early history of California, 
dating from the American occupation, 
were cognizant of. Much light will be 
cast upon the events of the period by 
the publication of Sam Brannan’s letter 
to Brigham Young, and the determina- 
tion of Brigham and his Mormon coun- 
cil, as it officially appears in the history 
of Salt Lake City, by Edward W. Tui- 
lidge, publisher and proprietor of the 
Star Printing Company, Salt Lake, 1886, 
by authority. Mr. Tullidge supplies, 
from Mormon official records, the ap- 
pended letter, addressed to Brigham 
Young, from New York City, January 
26, 1846: 


I haste to lay before your honorable body the re- 
sult of my movements since I wrote you last, which 
was from this city, stating some of my discoveries in 
relation to the contemplated movements of the gen- 
eral government in opposition to our removal. 

I had an interview with Amos Kendall, in com- 
pany with Mr. [A. G.] Benson |& Co.], which re- 
sulted in a compromise, the conditions of which you 
will learn by reading the contract between them and 
us, which I will forward by this mail. I shall also 
leavea copy of the same with Elder Appleby, who was 
present when it was signed. Kendall is now our 
friend, and will use his influence in our behalf, in 
connection with twenty-five of the most prominent 
demagogues in the country. You will be permitted 
to pass out of the States unmolested. Their counsel 
is to go well armed, but keep them well secreted from 
the rabble. 

I shall select the most suitable spot on the Bay of 
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San Francisco for the location of a commercial city. 
When I sail, which will be next Saturday, at one 
o’clock, I shall hoist a flag with ‘*‘ Oregon” on it. 

Immediately on the reception of this letter, you 
must write to Mr. A. G. Benson, and let him know 
whether you are willing to coincide with the con- 
tract I have made on deliverance. I am aware it is 
a covenant with death, but we know that God is able 
to break it, and will do it. The Children of Israel, 
in their escape from Egypt, had to make covenants 
for their safety, and leave it for God to break them ; 
and the Prophet has said, ‘‘ As it was then, so it 
shall be in the last days.” And I have been led by 
a remarkable train of circumstances to say, amen ; 
and I hope you will do the same. 

Mr. Benson thinks the Twelve should leave and 
get out of the country first, and avoid being arrested 
if it is a possible thing ; but if you are arrested, you 
will find a staunch friend in him, and you will find 
friends, and that a host, to deliver you from their 
hands. If any of you are arrested, don’t be tried 
west of the Alleghany Mountains; in the East you 
will find friends that you little think of. 

It is the prayer of the Saints in the East night and 
day for your safety, and it is mine first in the morn- 
ing and last in the evening. 

I must now bring my letter toa close. Mr. Ben- 
son’s address is No. 39 South street, and the sooner 
you can give him an answer the better it will be for 
us. He will spend one month in Washington to 
sustain you, and he will do it, no mistake. But ev- 
erything must be kept silent as death on our part, 
names of parties in particular. 

I now commit this sheet to post, praying that Is- 
rael’s God may prevent it from falling into the hands 
of wicked men. You will hear from me again on the 
day of sailing, if it is the Lord’s will, amen. 

Yours truly, a friend and brother in God’s King- 
dom, 

5S. BRANNAN. 


The response to this letter of Sam 
Brannan’s, as shown by Mormon records 
in Salt Lake City, is as follows, without 
exact date or signature: 


Samuel Brannan urged upon the Council the sign- 
ing of the document. The Council considered the 
subject, and concluded that as our trust was in God, 
and that as we looked to Him for protection, we 
would not sign any such unjust and oppressive agree - 
ment. This was a plan of political demagogues to 
rob the Latter-day Saints of millions, and compel 
them to submit to it by threats of Federal bayonets. 


Sam Brannan returned to Yerba 
Buena — the San Francisco of the ensu- 
ing year, 1847, and there began the pub- 
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lication of the California Siar, the first 
newspaper published in California north 
of Monterey, at that time the colonial 
capital. The following year, upon the 
discovery of gold, he retired from news- 
paper enterprise to engage in merchan- 
dising and trading, occupations’ more 
suited to his enterprising and active 
nature. He still maintained his stand- 
ing in the Mormon church. A large 
number of the faith found rich diggings 
in the district upon the lower part of the 
American river, near the present site of 
Folsom, then called Mormon Island, and 
there took claims. Every month Bran- 
nan visited the miners, and made collec- 
tions from them, as though they worked 
upon private property of his own, and 
they owed the charges he put upon them. 
Finding that the mines were free in ev- 
ery other part of California, at length 
one of the Mormon Island miners inves- 
tigated the matter. He asked of the 
Military Governor by what authority 
Brannan collected the charges. He was 
informed, substantially, that so long as 
the miners of Mormon Island submitted 
to Sam Brannan’s demand for pay, ex- 
actly that long it behooved them to pay, 
but there was actually no other authori- 
ty beyond demand and submission in 
the collection. After that, Brannan 
made nodemand. He had for months, 
however, reaped lucrative reward from 
his “demand.” In somewhat similar 
manner he made his financial capacity 
effectively known as an elder of the 
Mormon church, and one of the “saints” 
to the Mormon hierarchy, in relation to 
Mormon funds on deposit in one of the 
Sacramento banks of the early period. 
It was an occasion in which he mani- 
fested his shrewdness in transacting 
business, and it will suffice to remark 
that neither the Bank nor Sam Brannan ' 
had pecuniary cause to regret the plac- 
ing of the Mormon fund. Sam Brannan 
was perhaps impressed with the com- 
forting sentiment of Dan Marble, con- 
cerning an American citizen abroad, par- 
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aphrased to suit the occasion — that one 
Mormon “saint” is just as good as 
another, and “a bianked sight better.” 
At all events, his chosen “ saint,” him- 
self, made the satisfying clean-up. Brig- 
ham Young never missed it, and there 
was no reclaim. 

Affairs eventuated happily. Califor- 
nia was secured to American possession, 
despite the antagonism of Mexican Gove 
ernors and prominent Californians of 
Spanish line who preferred British dom- 
ination. Alvarado and Micheltorena 
enjoyed their respective terms, and left 
the position in better remembrance of 
the people than had the domineering 
Chico or Guitierrez. Castro became 
placated, and Pio Pico filled the office 
with Castilian dignity and grace. Gen- 
eral Vallejo was gratified in his choice 
of dominion of the Province, emerged 
into a State of the Federal Union,—the 
first of the States of the Pacific, now 
increased to parallel New England in 
the reckoning ; and the desert land of 
the chroniclers of the early period exists 
to witness the glory of California, first 
in agriculture, first in fruits and wines 
and semi-tropical products, excelling all 
in rapid accumulation of wealth, in rich 
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mineral treasures, in enterprise and sub- 
stantial worth, and ranking with the 
foremost in everything that constitutes 
a State. 

Sam Brannan has taken place in the 
caravan of the innumerable of mankind 
since the earth was peopled. The en- 
during testimony of his time and works 
are still conspicuous in the Golden City 
he helped to found — in stately buildings 
and landmarks which are mementoes. 
He amassed wealth, and encountered 
the vicissitudes of opposing Fortune. 
He succumbed to the unkindly Fates, 
and sought repose, not refuge, in Mexi- 
co, whose Juarez he had greatly aided 
in the crisis when aid was as existence. 
In that sister republic he resigned his 
life to the inevitable, and his ashes rest 
in the peace which is hallowed in the 
sanctuaries of every civilized people. 
His name is indelibly inscribed upon 
the tablets which record the deeds and 
preserve the memories of the Pioneers 
of California, and of the Argonauts of 
the nineteenth century Golden Fleece. 
He made a chapter in the American 
settlement of San Francisco, and in im- 
perishable, accurate history, it will hold 
appropriate place. 

James O’ Meara. 



































The Early Rain. 


THE EARLY RAIN. 


THE splashing rain is on the pane, 
The Autumn winds go by; 

With whirling leaves they pelt the eaves, 
And mock the frowning sky. 


The trees make moan in undertone, 
And shudder in the blast; 

Low at their feet, all incomplete, 
Their summer crowns are cast. 


They bow and bend, nor comprehend 
Kind Nature’s mystery ; 

While brown and bare, upon the air, 
Their boughs beat wistfully. 


So, over one whose days were done 
Too soon for life’s completeness, 

Our tears like rain fell in our pain, 
And summer lost its sweetness. 


O Nature! teach our hearts to reach 
The height of all thy knowing ; 
How wondrous change and process strange, 
Are needful to our growing. 
How none of all the leaves that fall, si 
Will lie disused and molded; 
Tho’ slow and still thou work thy will, 
Is life in death enfolded. 





Clara G. Dolliver. 








Growing Up With Dakota. 


GROWING 


Joun BreEMER had come all the way 
from Germany to Dakota with the pur- 
pose of growing up with the country. 
As a preliminary to that interesting in- 
verse evolution — for when he turned a 
cold shoulder upon the “ Vaterland ” he 
was already well on his way towards the 
grand climacteric, and he would never 
see forty again until his next incarnation 
—he pre-empted a land claim of one 
hundred and sixty acres in a crook of 
the upper Missouri, and incipient civili- 
zation as represented in him began to 
stretch itself lengthwise and broadwise 
so as to come up with the height and 
other dimensions of his expectations. 

After reading the mendaciously high- 
flown prospectuses of the Dakota land 
agents, scattered broadcast the world 
over as enticing, delusive baits for un- 
wary immigrants of all nationalities, his 
anticipations of forthcoming prosperity 
and wealth were almost as boundless as 
the vast surface of the broad, gently un- 
dulating plain on which: he had elected 
his new domicile. 

As he gazed on the beautiful carpet 
of natural grasses, buffalo, gramma, and 
blue-stem, stretching away ina vista con- 
fined only by the cloudless horizon, va- 
riegated by the coloring of greenest hue 
and bloom of the many flowers peculiar 
to the prairies, his mind was filled with 
that admiration of the grandeur of na- 
ture one experiences when upon the 
ocean or in the presence of mighty moun- 
tains, and his soul rejoiced at the pleas- 
ing prospect his imagination unrolled 
before him when his horny, industrious 
hands should have improved upon nature 
by adding the profits of his toil to pri- 
meval beauty. 

His claim stood about midway between 
Fort Sully arid Fort Bennett ; the first 
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agglomeration of nondescript buildings 
being situated on one side of the Mis- 
souri River, and the last, a fac simile of 
the other, on the further shore some 
seven miles above. Its surface, like that 
of the country extending all around as 
far as the eye could see, was free from 
rocky deposits, and trees, and brush, 
and he could turn his furrow from one 
end to the other with never a deflection 
for stump or stone. 

His plan of operations was a combina- 
tion of farming and poultering—a chick- 
en coop surrounded by a “truck”’ gar- 
den. While he raised vegetables the 
hens would lay and hatch away, and the 
chickens Would grow “all by them- 
selves’ as he expressed their genesis in 
his vernacular. 

A market was handy at either hand, 
for the soldiers at Sully were as fond of 
vegetables as those at Bennett were of 
eggs, and between the two both ends 
would meet, and Dame Fortune would 
be cooped up midway like the chickens, 
and through their means, for him to do 
with her as he pleased. And as his 
bright fancy painted her smiling benig- 
nantly at him in the near distance, he 
joyfully rubbed the cuticle of his nose 
with that of his forefinger, and smiled 
back at the hopeful image as hard as he 
could with a confident wink. 

- It was a well concocted plan — Deo 
volente —the only flaw in. it being that 
John was a little too ready to count his 
chickens before they were hatched, and 
that the materials of his air-castles, in 
which he was to drink Milwaukee beer ad 
libitum on the proceeds of his scheme, 
were cemented together in a sort of 
Alnaschar process which deprived them 
of cohesion, owing to his ignorance of 
Nature’s ways and means in a country 
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which she had bent in the twig to grow 
up to her will in the tree long before 
John Bremer had made up his mind to 
come over and grow up with it. 

He went to work with a will, and very 
socn had a wire fence surrounding quite 
a large lot in the midst of his claim, in 
the center of which he constructed a 
structure of the composite order of 
western architecture known among 
the Dakota “rustlers”’ as a sod and mud 
shanty. Its furniture consisted of a 
bank, a table, and a couple of benches, 
which he made out of empty dry goods 
packing boxes purchased from the post 
trader at Sully for little or nothing ; and 
with the portrait of his father hung 
against the wall in the most conspicuous 
place of its sole apartment, it presented 
quite a cosy appearance for the abode of 
a settler in the wilderness. 

The portrait, — an oil daub surround- 
ed by a gorgeous gilt frame, — was the 
only object of German art that Bremer 
had brought with him from abroad, and 
it was the apple of his eye. It repre- 
sented an old gentleman in the full uni- 
form of the Prussian army, with a pleas- 
ant smile upon his lips, and great, wide 
open, staring eyes, which followed Brem- 
er wherever he went about the room as 
with the twofold purpose of encourag- 
ing him in his endeavor to acquire hon- 
est wealth in the land of his adoption, 
and of keeping an eye on him to see 
that he did not trip on the way, through 
some obliquity of moral vision apt to 
eenerate in new countries, in order to 
make the dollars multiply faster. 

Bremer was as fond of the counterfeit 
presentment of the author of his being 
as he had been of the living original. 
Every once in a while he would quit his 
work inthe field, to refresh himself with 
a tin cup full of cold water and a look at 
the inside of his new home, and every 
time he came in he would nod smilingly 
and wink slyly at the eyes with the con- 
fidential remark, “ We’re getting on, old 
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man,— you just wait awhile and see — 
plenty of beer by and by, and everything 
else we want !” 

He expended what little money he 
had brought with him in the purchase 
of roosters and hens and the necessary 
garden seeds, and his claim began to 
move onward with great strides in the 
broad and productive pathway of advanc- 
ing civilization across the northwestern 
part of the American Continent. Next 
to the eggs and chickens, he depended 
upon his onion crop to coin the thalers 
in the early future. He had readin some 
old German book that the onion not on- 
ly contained considerable nutriment, 
but that it had valuable medicinal prop- 
erties, ” being most useful in counteract- 
ing the bad effects of sedentary life. 

Now, throughout the Dakota winter, 
the life of the officers and soldiers at 
both Bennett and Sully was nothing if 
not sedentary, for their time was princi- 
pally passed in hugging red hot stoves 
to keep themselves from freezing to 
death. He had been told by people who 
knew all about it, that during that peri- 
od their greatest physical exertions con- 
sisted in regular alternate twisting of 
their bodies to the right and left in com- 
ing to succesive right abouts, when one 
side was half cooked and the other half 
frozen. Let them one andall,— the Ger- 
man, Swede, and Norwegian, blue-coat- 
ed upholders of the American flag espec- 
ially,— become thoroughly convinced 
that the onion was a preventative and 
an antidote for nearly all the ills arising 
from too much sitting down, and he will 
hardly be able to raise Zw7ebe/n enough 
to supply the demand ; and to make as- 
surance doubly sure he devoted a whole 
acre to their cultivation. 

As to the Kof/, he knew how fond his 
countrymen were of sauerkraut ; and as . 
he understood that the whilom subjects 
of the Kaiser were so numerous in the 
American army that the officer of the 
day at Sully generally visited his sentries 
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with a German dictionary under his arm 
so as to be sure that they understood 
their instructions properly, he devoted 
another acre to the different varieties of 
the cabbage, and rows of Spargel Kohl, 
Sprossen Kohl, Kopf Kohl, and all the 
other Koh/s, male and female, alternated 
in parallel and complicated lines that 
would have rejoiced the heart of Euclid 
had he been permitted to visit Dakota 
in spirit. 

His Wasser and Zucker Melonen saat- 
en — water and musk melon seeds — had 
been selected with judgment and care, 
with special reference to the soil in 
which he intended to plant them and the 
climate under whose conditions he ex- 
pected them to grow. In a couhtry so 


well adapted to the breeding and raising 
of rattlesnakes as Southern Dakota, af- 
finities must sway as elsewhere, and his 
nook on the Plateau du Coteau du Mzs- 
sourt, as the old Canadian voyageurs and 
courreurs des bots called it,was so plenti- 
fully sown with the variety of water mel- 


on known in commerce as the Gypsy or 
Georgia Rattlesnake, that if one out of 
every ten ever reached maturity he 
would have enough on hand to create an 
epidemic of cholera-morbus sufficiently 
strong to effectually prevent the terri- 
tory ever becoming a State of the Union 
for want of the required population. 

As long as the moisture of the winter 
snows remained in the ground and de- 
fied evaporation, everything grew toa 
perfection emulating that of the wild 
prairie flowers. His garden was a patch 
quilt of many colors, pleasing to the eye 
and joyful to the soula mile away, while 
the chickens multiplied like maggots in 
a cheese, and the dollars and cents began 
to fly away from Sully and Bennett to 
congregate and roost midway between 
the two, beneath the humble mud roof 
of John Bremer, who stowed them care: 
fully away for the Milwaukee brewers 
and other future uses. 

As the spring time waned away the 
weather became exceedingly warm, so 
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much so as to become almost unbear- 
able, and the parched land dried up and 
cracked and gaped under the burning in- 
fluence of the “ Chinook” wind, that rem- 
nant of the Japanese current which, 
blowing through the mountain passes of 
Montana and distributed by the great 
valley of the Missouri, scorches every 
thing in its way, and makes a Southern 
Dakota summer day a miniature Hades. 

One by one the sweet wild flowers 
drooped, and then they died in masses, 
and Bremer’s varied assortment of veg- 
etables followed their example and met 
the same fate. The short, curly, natural 
grasses,whose light and dark green inter- 
mixed coloring had been so pleasant to 
the eye, became yellow and yellower,and 
dried up, not only above but beneath the 
surface of the soil, —for in the prairie 
fires that sprang up all around, the fire 
remained burning in the roots for days 
after the onward rushing flames had 
passed over them. 

The scorching wind affected thechick- 
ens as well as the plants, for like them 
they drooped one by one and disappeared 
by the dozen under the combined effects 
of the burning heat and the determined 
efforts of the coyotes, wild cats, and oth- 
er vermin infecting the Missouri bot- 
toms, which banded together in a sort of 
“know nothing ” league to prevent the 
aliens from obtaining a foothold in the 
domain of the original possessors of the 
soil. 

Day by day the drought increased, 
becoming fiercer and fiercer as the sum- 
mer went on, and Bremer fell on his 


“knees, and cried and prayed for rain, as 


those that came and went before him 
did in the old Syrian days. 

One afternoon, as he was hoeing in 
his garden, he noticed a dark cloud ris- 
ing in the northwest. Thank heavens! 
his prayers had been heard, and rain was 
coming at last! 

As he gazed on the welcome sign of 
forthcoming relief, he perceived anoth- 
er dark, smoky-looking cloud, extending 
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slowly around the horizon from south- 
east to southwest, and moving rapidly 
toward the northwest cloud. As the 
two clouds came together with a rush, 
they formed a central dark spot or core, 
darker than the dark clouds surrounding 
it, out of which a light, woolly looking 
cloud of very narrow dimensions began 
to descend towards the earth. During 
its formation it twisted about like a rope, 
and while twisting it would dart down- 
wards at times in a spasmodic manner, 
then draw itself upward more slowly, 
each time descending lower and lower, 
until it struck the earth, when it again 
bounded upwards like a rubber ball. 

Bremer was astonished. In the old 
country he had never seen such queer 
doings as were going on in the sky above 
him. 

The erratic bounding cloud now as- 
sumed the form of a huge funnel, ad- 
vancing in kangaroo jumps in his direc- 
tion, and the dark, heavy clouds from 
which it depended moved backwards 
and forwards on either side as the fun- 
nel lengthened or contracted. As it 
moved onward, and its speed increased, 
it became darker and darker, until it 
reached the somber hue of the matrix 
from which it had generated. 

It came on, boiling, twisting, and 
drawing itself up and down like an enor- 
mous black snake hung by its head and 


writhing in agony, but with a distinct, 


gyratory movement, speeding irresisti- 
bly onward with a whirling motion. To 
Bremer, the whole thing resembled a 
monster elephant suspended in the sky, 
picking up peanuts here and there on 
the ground with its huge trunk, and 
throwing them up into his capacious 
mouth, while moving straight forward 
towards him with gradually increasing 
velocity. 

As the cloud approached, a light rain 
descended ; then it began to grow darker, 
and large hail stones pattered and re- 
bounded on the ground. All at once, 
out of the darkness, which had become 
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intense, an immense flash of lightning 
zig-zagged through the clouds, followed 
by a terrific clap of thunder, which 
shook the world ail around him to its 
very foundations, and brought him to 
his knees, and changed his astonish- 
ment into irrepressible fear. 

Afar off he heard a loud, sucking 
noise, as if a Niagara of waters was 
rushing into a partial vacuum, and the 
roar increased as it came nearer, until it 
was like a thousand railway trains com- 
ing towards him at full speed. Then he 
felt himself sucked up into a vortex, 
which whirled him from right to left in 
the jaws ot the cyclone with a velocity 
that first made him gasp, and then took 
his breath almost completely away. 

At times he felt himself away up in 
the air, and then dashed violently to the 
ground, still whirling around a pivotal 
point, to which he was chained by a re- 
sistless force. Finally his endurance 
gave way, and he died for the time be- 
ing. 

When he recovered his consciousness, 
just as the sun was setting in a sky as 
blue and serene as if it had never known 
a storm, he found himself stretched at 
full length in a dry gulch, which he had 
never seen before. His clothes were 
stripped from his body, which was be- 
daubed with gumbo mud from head to 
foot, and so sore all over that he could 
hardly rise and put one foot before the 
other. 

Following the gulch in its downward 
course, groaning and moaning at every 
step, he soon came to the Missouri river, 
into which he waded to wash off the 
mud all over him. He finally accom- 
plished this, after much difficulty,— for 
he felt as if all his bones had been boiled 
into jelly. When he got rid of the mud, 
— which clung to him with gumbo te- 
nacity, — he found the skin underneath 
discolored from head to foot, for the en- 
tire surface of his body was ecchymosed 
with bruises. He had been so severely 
dashed about by the whirlwind that the 
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flesh was nearly black with the settling 
of the blood in the tissues of the skin. 

He lay down exhausted on the river 
bank and slept until daylight, and the 
cool of the morning woke him up, when 
he ascended one of the river bluffs to 
take his bearings. He found himself 
about four miles from home, towards 
which he turned his weary footsteps. 

When he reached the spot hallowed 
by his toil he had to rub his eyes in order 
to convince himself that he was not 
dreaming. Nothing remained standing. 
Dwelling-house and chicken-coop, such 
as they were, had disappeared, and Dame 
Fortune had flown to parts unknown, 
taking the remaining chickens and the 
portrait of his beloved father, as well as 
the stowed-away dollars, along with her, 
after sweeping the surface of his garden 
as clean as with a new broom. 

During the day a team with several 
soldiers passed near him on its way from 
Bennett to Sully. He managed to over- 
take it,— much to the surprise of the 
soldiers, who, from his appearance, took 
him for Robinson Crusoe without his 
furs. Borrowing a blouse from one and 
a pair of trouser overalls from another, 
he made his entry into the post in toler- 
able form, and here he remained to re- 
cuperate for further efforts in his pursuit 
of fortune. 

It was too late in the season for him 
to begin his venture over again that year, 
but he soon had his house rebuilt and 
refurnished in the same style as before, 
with a few additions in the shape of a 
second hand bedstead, bureau, and wash- 
stand, presented to him by one of the 
officers at Sully on being ordered away 
to anew post. He supported himself 
by hunting and fishing, selling his sur- 
plus game of cottontail and jackass rab- 
bits, ducks, and prairie chickens, and 
Missouri mudcats, to both garrisons as 
he happened to be near one or the other. 

One day while gunning in Little Bend, 
a Missouri river bottom some fifteen 
miles above his home, noted for its 
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abundant game, he perceived a dull-col- 
ored object, which looked like a wild-cat, 
crouching between the forks of a cotton- 
wood tree, and watching him with wide- 
open, glittering eyes. 

At the sight of one of the destroyers 
of his once happy and prosperous chick- 
en family, his rage became almost ungov- 
ernable. Warily crawling within shoot- 
ing distance he took careful aim between 
the eyes, and blazed away with both 
barrels. Down came the wild-cat, turn- 
ing one somersault after another in its 
fall until. it reached the ground, where it 
lay still, as dead as a door-nail. 

Bremer ran to pick it up, but as he 
stooped to do so he recoiled horror- 
struck. The supposed cat was the por- 
trait of his father, carried away by the 
cyclone until it lodged in the forks of 
the tree ; and the parricidal double shot 
of the beloved son had put out forever 
both the eyes of the more than beloved 
father. 

This was harder to bear than all his 
preceding losses, and he came very near 
smashing his gun against thetree. He 
carried the portrait to the river and 
washed it carefully. The gilt of the 
frame was all gone, but the face and the 
uniform were recognizable. 

Such a8 it had become, Bremer car- 
ried it back lovingly to his lonely home 
and hung it up as before; but — Goft zx 
-himmel /—the great staring eyes that 
had followed John about so fondly and 
perseveringly were gone forever. If 
they had been closed only it would have 
been bearable, but the two empty holes 
of the paternal windows of the soul were 
heartbreaking to gaze at — they looked 
at Bremer reproachfully, like yawning 
graves of the once had been. 

Winter came on, and the deep snow 
housed him thoroughly for a while. The 
thermometer has low, depressing fits, 
at times, in that section of the United 
States, despite the exhilarating air, and 
often falls despondingly away down be- 
low zero. 
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Bremer did not feel the cold very 
much when the air was windless and 
calm, but when rude Boreas puffed out 
his cheeks in deep inhaling breaths, and 
expelled the wintry air in long exhala- 
tions, it was far otherwise, and buffalo 
overcoats were desirable commodities. 

One morning he woke up chilled 
throughand through. A roar came from 
the outside which reminded him some- 
what of that of the cyclone, but which, 
compared to it, was infinitessimal. He 
got up, replenished the fire, and looked 
out. 

A strong wind, keen as a piercing 
knife and intensely cold, was blowing 
from the northwest, swirling the dry, 
powdered snow in bewildering whirl- 
pools, each and every crystal cutting like 
the teeth of a revolving circular saw as 
they came in contact with the skin. 
Gradually the wind veered until it came 
in furious blasts, gusts, and whirlwinds 
from all points of the compass, filling 
the air with eddying columns of blind- 
ing snow, and the cold became more and 
more intense. A ‘sourmente de neige was 
raging all around him, and he was in the 
midst of a Dakota blizzard, cut off com- 
pletely for the time being from the rest 
of the world, with no one but himself 
and Providence to rely upon. 

Had necessity compelled him to go 
one hundred yards from his house he 
never would have been able to find it 
again unless tied to it with a rope, and 
even then his return would have been 
problematical. All that he could do was 
to use all available means to keep him- 
self from freezing to death. Unfortu- 
nately his supply of fuel, consisting of 
cottonwood drift brought on his back 
from the river bottoms a few days be- 
fore, was rather scant, and must of ne- 
cessity be carefully husbanded. 

As the supply became less and less 
the cold grew more benumbing — and 
finally the wood was completely used 
up. The benches and table went into 
the fire next, and the bureau, wash- 
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stand and bedstead followed in succes- 
sion. The only remaining thing in the 
house that could be burned was the 
maimed portrait of his father, but he 
would have died half a dozen times over 
before he would have attempted to 
evolve caloric out of his departed ances- 
tor, and add a St. Lawrence martyrdom 
to the other vicissitudes that the respect- 
ed and respectable author of his being 
had already encountered in the new 
world. 

The blizzard lasted three days; an- 
other would have seen the improvised 
fuel exhausted and Bremer frozen stiff, 
like every live thing he had regathered 
around him as a nucleus for his next 
year’s operations, and hundreds of un- 
fortunate human beings who died, frozen 
to death, in that terrible winter storm, 
which raged far more mildly over Brem- 
er’s claim than it did in other parts of 
the territory. 

When the weather recovered its equi- 
librium he came into Fort Sully, with 
the purpose of going temporarily into 
some business with less risks from the 
elements and the fauna of Dakota; but 
he had by no means given up his plan 
of cooping up Fortune with roosters and 
hens, and feeding her with vegetables of 
his own, raising despite her shabby treat- 
ment of his first efforts at wooing her. 

He would let her rest just long enough 
for him to earn money in some way or 
other sufficient to purchase a new stock 
of breeding fowls and seeds, and the 
necessary farming implements, and not 
one moment longer. 

With this object in view he hired an 
old building from the post trader, and 
opened a restaurant for wayfarers and 
teamsters hauling supplies to Bennett 
through Sully; and with the assistance 
of Mrs. Kleinmuller, a fat widow, not at 
all fair and over forty, a countrywoman 
of his, whom he engaged as his house- 
keeper, he tried to turn an honest penny 
by dishing out oyster stews and the like 
to the soldiers of the post who could 
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afford an occasional change of Uncle 
Sam’s bill of fare at their own expense, 
in addition to the revenues of the tran- 
sient travel. 

German thrift had taught him the 
trade of watchmaker in his youth asa 
good thing to fall back on in case of 
need in after life, and he fitted up a room 
in the restaurant as a repairing shop for 
the Yankee clocks and Waterbury watch- 
es so extensively patronized by the sol- 
diers out West, which kept continually 
falling out of order with far more regu- 
larity than they kept the post time — 
despite Bremer’s conscientious efforts 
to the contrary. 

Mrs. Kleinmuller made an excellent 
adjunct. She was economical and effi- 
cient, although somewhat inclined to 
boss everything about her — John Brem- 
er not excepted. He soon found himself 
in leading strings, with a dim suspicion 
that the kind, sidelong glances of his 
housekeeper at his manly form indicated 
a latent design on her part to eventually 
secure him as a successor to the depart- 
ed Kleinmuller — who, from all accounts, 
had not had a bad time of it at all. Such 
a result, however, did not enter into his 
plans. He had no objection to marry- 
ing — far from it, for he thought that it 
was about time that he should choose if 
he desired to perpetuate the Bremer 
patronymic in the Dakota wilds — but 
he preferred a green apple to the ripened 
fruit, and Mrs Kleinmuller was no longer 
green. 

Thinking over the matter he was 
struck, all of a sudden, with the bright 
idea of making it conducive to the fur- 
therance of his schemes. With three 
hundred — or say five hundred —dollars 
cash in hand to help him along in his ag- 
ricultural experiments, he thought that 
he could see his way to competence de- 
spite cyclones and coyotes, wild-cats and 
lynxes. 

Matrimony, taken in any way, was a 
venture, and the lightning of wedded 
happiness might strike him even if he 
went it blind, as in a game of poker. 
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Sully County, Dakota, had not been set- 
tled long enough to produce apples, 
green or ripe, of the kind he would have 
liked, but they grew in useless profusion 
in other parts of the United States; 
Massachusetts, for instance, where he 
understood the females beat the males 
in the proportion of two to one, while in 
Dakota it was just the other way. He 
came toa conclusion without further ado, 
and at once wrote an advertisement, 
which he mailed to a Boston newspaper, 
for the kind of wife he wanted, and the 
requisite: amount of cash she would be 
expected to bring with her, to increase 
the wealth of the Territory soon to be- 
come a State. 

The result of his calculations was not 
disappointing. In the course of time he 
received answers to his advertisement 
from several] Eastern spinsters, tired of 
single blessedness in civilization, and 
willing to help along the forthcoming 
new State. Two of these were accom- 
panied by photographs. 

One represented a large, massive wo- 
man of middle age, tolerably good look- 
ing, and with an any-way-to-get-along 
air about her which promised well for 
Dakota; and the other a thin person 
with a blue-stocking air, whe looked as 
if she had lived to years of discretion on 
Boston baked beans and an occasional 
dish of green persimmons. 

Bremer needed no Paris to decide be- 
tween the two. He was as good a judge 
of cattle as Paris was of women, and he 
selected his Helen on the same principle 
that he would have bought a steer — by 
weight ; a rule that worked both ways in 
the case of the heavy woman, for she had 
five hundred dollars in the pocket of her 
apron, while the thin one had only half 
that amount to increase her lighter avoir- 
dupois. Accordingly, John Bremer wrote 
to her to come on at once, while he tried 
to express to the other as delicately as 
he could in his mixed ungrammatical 
English and roundabout German his 
“declined with thanks.” 

In the meantime the cyclone season 
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was coming around once more, and he 
had a wholesome dread of another such 
visitation. He had realized by actual 
experience that the only safe place to be 
in when in the track of the tornado was 
as deep underground as one could possi- 
bly get, and he bethought himself of 
taking precautions. 

He had a dim suspicion that a cellar 
existed somewhere under his restaurant, 
but he had found no trace of it so far. 
Mrs. Kleinmuller did not allow any one 
but herself to root around her kitchen 
and dining room; and as by this time 
his dread of her was almost equal to that 
he entertained for cyclones, his investi- 
gations had not been pushed with that 
persistence that might have insured suc- 
cess. 

One fine morning she took the stage 
for Pierre,a small town about twenty-five 
miles off, where some kind of business 
would keep her at least three days ; and 
Bremer took advantage of her absence to 


thoroughly overhaul the house in search 
of its cellar, and make it available as a 
retreat the next time his aerial elephant 
came along picking up peanuts on the 


way. He started on his exploring tour 
armed with an ax, with which he una- 
vailingly pounded the floors of every 
room he came to. 

He came at last upon a narrow, cell- 
like closet next to the kitchen, fitted 
with shelves at the back and on both 
sides, which his housekeeper used as a 
pantry. At the first stroke of the ax 
upon its floor a reverberating echo came 
back, which convinced him that some 
sort of a cavity existed underneath, and 
he at once began to tear up the floor. 

He was surprised to see how much 
better this particular flooring was than 
any other in the house. The boards 
were tongued and grooved, and fitted 
nicely into one another, and as if two 
thicknesses were not enough, long strips 
of tin were nailed over the connections 
in order to make it as tight as possible 
and leave neither crack nor gap. 
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Sure enough, as he wrenched off the 
whole concern he discovered a small 
staircase leading down into a capacious 
cellar, or rather hole in the ground, for 
it was neither lined nor ceiled, some 
eight feet in depth and extending under 
the whole lengthand breadth of the kitch- 
en. It was littered with rubbish and dé- 
bris of former occupancy, which showed 
that it had been much used at some time 
or other. 

He proceeded to clean it out at once. 
In doing so he noticed numerous small 
holes in the earthen walls, as if pegs of 
different sizes had been driven in there 
for some purpose, and then taken out 
again. The cellar had been closed up 
for so long that the air in it was almost 
mephitic, and came near asphyxiating 
Bremer as he descended into it ; but he 
discerned a small window under the 
kitchen sill, which had been boarded up 
on the inside and banked up with earth 
on the outside, and by removing the 
planking and earth and taking out the 
sash, he made an opening through which 
light and pure air were admitted. 

He next took the solid pantry door off 
its hinges and hung in its place an open 
latticed one, through which a current of 
hot air came into the cellar from the 
kitchen and passed out through the win- 
dow-opening after drying the cellar, and 
keeping it warm and pleasant. 

When he got through he was so tick- 
led at the ingenuity of his plan and its 
good results, that he determined to say 
nothing about the matter to Mrs. Klein- 
muller on her return, but to give her an 
agreeable surprise by letting her find out 
all about it herself. 

The day after she came back Bremer 
was sitting in his small repairing shop, 
hard at work on a refractory clock and 
waiting for the dinnner bell, when he 
heard a shriek and a crash coming from 
between the dining room and the kitch- 
en. Jumping up and running to the spot 
he reached it just in time to see Mrs. 
Kleinmuller fiying out of the back yard 
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gate as fast as her feet could carry her, 
with her skirts streaming in the wind be- 
hind her. The floor was covered with 
the broken pieces of the dishes and 
plates that had contained his dinner ; and 
as he stooped to pick them up he was 
startled and frightened half to death by 
the warning rattle of a large rattlesnake 
coiled within a few feet of his hand, and 
glaring at him with dark malignant eyes. 

In a twinkling Bremer was following 
Mrs, Kleinmuller as hard as he could ; 
but before he reached the gate his cour- 
age came back, and he returned witha 
long pole, with which hekilled the snake, 
and threw it into the yard. 

He rather liked practical jokes when 
not against himself, and the thought 
struck him to play one on his housekeep- 
er. He got a piece of well worn rope of 
the proper size and color, and coiled it 
up in a corner in the shape of a snake 
about to strike. 

Just as he got through Mrs. Kleinmul- 
ler came in panting at the front door, af- 
ter running all around the house and the 
yard, with : “Mr. Bremer! O Mr. Bremer! 
Get your gun quick, there is a big rat- 
tlesnake trying to get into the kitchen, 
and it scared me so that I dropped all 
the dishes !” 

“ Why, Mrs. Kleinmuller,” replied Bre- 
mer, trying to appear astonished, “ who 
ever heard of snakes coming out this 
early in the season ?” 

“ T don’t care for the season ” said Mrs. 
Kleinmuller impatiently, “the snake is 
there all the same, and you'll hear any- 
thing you want in and out of season in 
Dakota. You had better get your gun 
and kill it before it bites somebody, and 
drives all our customers away.”’ 

Bremer got up, took his cane, and they 
both proceeded to the spot where his 
snakeship was supposed to be. 

“There!” exclaimed Mrs. Kleinmul- 
ler triumphantly, pointing at the coil of 
rope in the dark corner and falling back 
behind Bremer, “look at it —it’s all 
ready to strike!” 
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“That?” replied Bremer, peering at 
the object investigatingly,— “that’s no 
snake —it’s a piece of rope,” and he 
gave it a punch with his stick. 

Quick as a flash a terrific rattle broke 
upon the air, and the coil of rope made a 
dart at the cane,— which Bremer drop- 
ped at once, and both he and Mrs. Klein- 
muller went flying in different directions, 
the housekeeper for the back gate and 
Bremer for the inside of the house and 
his gun. 

He shot the snake, wondering how the 
thing had come back to life and to the 
house again so soon after he had, as he 
thought, so effectually disposed of it 
with the pole. He remembered, howev- 
er, that in Germany the snakes never 
died until after sunset, no matter what 
struck them or at what time, and he 
threw this one out in the yard, intending 
to chop it to pieces so as to make it harm- 
less at least until the sun went down. 

When he came back with his ax he 
was very much surprised to find two dead 
snakes lying side by side. They were 
mates — husband and wife — and death 
and John Bremer only had put them 
asunder. 

Things quieted down finally in the 
Bremer household. Mrs. Kleinmuller 
went about her business of cooking 
another dinner, and John resumed his 
tinkering on the Yankee clocks; but 
during the remaining part of the day, 
especially towards evening, they went 
about the house as if walking on eggs. 

Late that night, as Bremer was read- 


- ing in bed the Staats Zeitung, to which 


he was a regular subscriber, he heard a 
muffled, dragging sound on the floor near 
him, and on looking over his shoulder 
in its direction he was horror-struck at 
seeing’an enormous rattler within a foot 
of his head, looking at him with its head 
raised, as if daring him to get up out of 
bed. 

All the dares in the world could not 
have gotten him to move in any way 
just then. He was paralyzed with fear. 
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He stared into the snake’s small, pierc- 
ing black eyes, and the eyes stared back 
into his own with a horrible, unwinking 
persistency, which held him spellbound 
in a kind of fascinating horror absolute- 
ly awful to experience.. One after anoth- 
er, all the stories of snake charming he 
had read in the course of his existence 
came back to him with a vividness that 
froze his heartstrings, and made _ his 
face as livid as that of a corpse. He 
was chained to the bed on his back as 
with the incubus of a nightmare, but the 
consciousness that it was a horrible re- 
ality and not a dream increased the 
horror a thousand fold. 

He would have given everything in 
the world, had it been his to give away, 
to be able to shriek, but he was unable 
to gasp—almost to breathe. In his 
brain, the only remaining living organ 
in his system, he felt himself dying, and 
he wished that it was over and done 
with, for death would have been a bless- 
ed relief. And still, through it all, the 
brilliant diamond eyes of the reptile 
pierced into his own with a flint-like, 
steely glare, as inevitable as fate. If the 
eyelids would only droop for an instant, 
. —the head only turn for a moment, — 
so that he might break the mesmeric, 
magnetic spell which united the stares 
of the man and the snake, and made 
them one, he might be released — but 
the crotalus remained facing him with 
its fixed, relentless gaze, as immovable 
as death. 

Outside, the night was calm, and not 
a sound broke the awful stillness of the 
air. Inside, his night lamp, standing on 
a low, empty box at the head of his 
bed, which consisted simply of a mat- 
tress on the floor covered with blankets, 
illuminated the room with a dim light 
strong enough to make any object in it 
plainly visible, but the greater part, con- 
centrated by the lamp shade, was thrown 
downwards on Bremer’s head and the 
snake within striking distance of it. 

All at once he became conscious of 
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an indescribable odor somewhat resem- 
bling musk, permeating the air of the 
room, and growing stronger by degrees. 
A sweet languor, which became more 
and more delicious as the smell grew 
stronger, succeeded the horror, and 
gradually overpowered his only remain- 
ing activity, —that of his brain, — and 
he felt as if slowly dropping away into a 
balmy sleep. His condition, just then, 
is hard to describe. His consciousness 
appeared to be lulled merely, and not 
obliterated, and remained almost as viv- 
id as before ; the eyes strained into each 
other as before, but the feeling of antago- 
nism had passed away, and was replaced 
by a peculiar sensation,—as if both 
beings, man and snake, were being melt- 
ed together and absorbed into one. 

Meanwhile, anothersense was released 
from its paralysis. Out of the stillness 
he heard, as if coming from afar, a slight 
scratching sound on the pillow on which 
his head was resting, and a little mouse 
running here and there over it, with its 
nose drawn down as if in search of food, 
came athwart the influence that crossed 
from eyes to eyes. Instantly, all his 
senses were released and alert — but the 
power to move was still wanting, despite 
the strong will urging it on. 

The concentrated gleam coming from 
the eyes of the snake divided itself into 
two smaller and less powerful gleams 
coming out of each eye, one of which 
focused on the mouse and the other on 
the man. The mouse gave a little squeak, 
as of pain, and stopped short in its 
tracks, with its head stretched towards 
the snake, like a hunting dog pointing 
at game. Its little body, agitated at 
first with slight tremors, and then with 
convulsive tremblings, slowly advanced 
toward the snake, and then rapidly re- 
treated, repeating this over and over, 
each time coming a little nearer. 

Then for the first time since Bremer’s 
eyes rested on it the snake made a slight 
motion. The head which had remained 
raised like a crest all along lowered it- 
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self almost to a level with the floor, and 
the upper and lower jaws of -the reptile 
distended slowly until they stretched 
wide open, and displayed four long, 
slightly crooked, sharply pointed fangs, 
two above and two below, which doubled 
back invariably upon themselves as if 
on hinges, leaving a smooth opening to 
the throat. The little mouse still kept 
on advancing and retreating, as if im- 
pelled, or rather drawn, by a power it 
was trying with all its might to resist, 
but unavailingly ; and the wide-open jaws, 
out of which camea sickening effluvium, 
loomed nearer and nearer to it. 

Finally the mouse without any visible 
agency was drawn into the open jaws, 
which closed at once upon it with a snap 
that caused the eye-lids, or the film-like 
membrane that acted as such, to close 
or an instant over the eyes. 

Instantly, with a scream, half relief, 
half fear, John Bremer sprang to his 
feet with a powerful jerk, and bounded 
to the other side of the room. 

The snake, quick as thought, coiled 
itself and sprung its rattle ; but Bremer’s 
gun was already in his hands, and taking 
a quick aim at the coil, while avoiding 
the eyes, he pulled the trigger and blew 
the reptile into smithereens. 

All his remaining energies must have 
been expended in his violent effort to get 
away from the horrible proximity in 
which he had been held so long, for as 
the smoke of his gun cleared away and 
he saw the snake lying dead on the floor 
he fell exhausted into a chair as if about 


tofaint. His chest was oppressed as with 


a heavy weight, and lancinating pains 
shot across his temples. 

In a short time a violent nausea re- 
lieved him, and he got up to look at the 
snake. It belonged to the darker and 
most dangerous species of the family of 
Crotalus horridus. It was four feet long 
and as thick as his arm, or thicker, and 
it must have been a pioneer of the wil- 
derness, for a slight furzy growth cov- 
ered the joints and scales, and it carried 
twenty-one rattles and a button. 
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Bremer picked it up with a long han- 
dled shovel and threw it outside the 
house, and then he sat down once more 
to think the matter over. He now un- 
derstood the philosophy of the double 
flooring and the additional tin lining 
over the cellar stairs, as well as the 
planked and banked-up window and all 
the rest of the business. The cellar was 
simply a rattlesnake den! His plan of 
warming and ventilating it had worked 
toa marvel, for the kitchen heat descend- 
ing into the cellar through his ingenious- 
ly contrived latticed door had by degrees 
awakened the still hibernating snakes in 
the “peg” holes in the walls ; and think- 
ing that spring had come and that they 
were late, they had invaded the house 
without further loss of time; and the 
Lord alone knew how many more might 
be wandering over it or coiled up in out- 
of-the-way corners. 

Bremer made up his mind, cyclone or 
no cyclone, to close up the cellar again, 
even tighter than before, at the first 
opportunity during the aay ; and then he 
filled his pipe, picked up his Staats Zez- 
tung, and began reading it again at the 
place he had left off when he discovered 
the snake, and he sat up and read until 
broad daylight for fear of another com- 
ing across him if he lay down to sleep 
again. 

While waiting for his breakfast, still 
sitting and reading, he fell into a doze, 
out of which he was abruptly aroused by 
a shriek and a rebounding crash, which 
brought him to his feet. His thoughts 
naturally reverted to his wonderful cel- 
lar, and he made a rush forit to see if it 
had not something to do with the dis- 
turbance. 

Ithad, sure enough. Mrs. Kleinmuller, 
while preparing breakast, had required 
something from the pantry ; and opening 
the latticed door, —at which she won- 
dered, — she had stepped into it, and 
missing the floor away she went down 
the cellar stairs with shriek after shriek, 
bounding and rebounding from one step 
to the other until she reached the bot- 
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tom, where she lay groaning and moan- 
ing all in a heap. 

Bremer rushed down and picked her 
up as quickly and tenderly as he could, 
for he felt quite remorseful at his share 
in her mishap, and began to soothe her. 

“OQ my dear Mrs. Kleinmuller, are 
you badly hurt? Did you break any- 
thing? Let me help you up and send 
for the post surgeon — dear me, dear me, 
what a fall, and all through my fault !” 

Mrs. Kleinmuller was coming around 
slowly, but quite fast enough to realize 
that she was lying in the arms of John, 
with her head resting against his heart, 
and she answered never a word. Just 
as John was most soothing in his efforts 
to make her feel better, he heard a voice 
above him asking : 

“What ’s the matter, Bremer?” 

And looking up, with Mrs. Kleinmul- 
ler in his arms, he saw the sergeant of 
the guard, who had come for his break- 
fast, standing at the top of the stairs 
apparently much interested in Bremer’s 
praiseworthy endeavors to revive his 
housekeeper. 

“]T am trying to bring up Mrs. Klein- 
muller, who fell down the cellar stairs,” 
replied Bremer, “come down and help 
me?” 

“Go and tell that to the marines,” 
answered the Sergeant with a sly wink, 
as he turned upon his heel towards the 
dining room, without paying any atten- 
tion to Bremer’s request for help ; which, 
however, was not needed, for Mrs. Klein- 
muller just then gave herself a shake, 
and with John’s help re-ascended the 
stairs in a more dignified manner than 
she descended them, and went back to 
her kitchen and her breakfast. 

Bremer’s birthday happened soon af- 
terwards, and he was very much sur- 
prised to receive a large box by express. 
Opening it, he was still more surprised 

to find in it the portrait of his father 
enclosed in as fine a gilt frame as Chi- 
cago could produce. And how well the 
old gentleman looked in it! He had 
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been rejuvenated as well as renovated, 
and his eyes—a bright new pair—smiled 
at his son enquiringly, as if asking, 

“How have you been, my boy, since 
I saw you last in Little Bend? Well, I 
hope, and prospering, and growing with 
the country — Nicht wahr, gelt ?” 

John was so pleased as he gazed back . 
into the eyes that tears of joy came in 
his own; and his emotion was conta- 
gious, for Mrs. Kleinmuller, who stood 
by, began to sniff and catch her breath, 
while she handled her apron in a sug- 
gestive manner. 

Bremer looked at her for a moment, 
and a ray of light crossed his under- 
standing. 

“ Did you do this, Mrs. Kleinmuller ?”’ 
he asked. 

“‘T did,” replied the housekeeper with- 
out circumlocution, and she broke down. | 

John in his gratitude threw both his 
arms around her neck and kissed her,— 
just as that everlasting sergeant of the 
guard, who was always turning up when 
he was not wanted, came in at the door 
with a knowing smile on his face for his 
customary oyster stew. 

One fine morning, not long after this, 
the incoming stage drove up and stopped 
in front of the restaurant, and two ladies 
stepped out of it. One was fat and the 
other thin, and they both asked for Mr. 
John Bremer. 

The heavy one was his Eastern be- 
trothed, with her five hundred dollars; 
the other his “respectfully declined,” 
who had construed his mongrel English 
and German rejection into a pressing 
invitation to come as quick as she could 
to join him. 

Bremer, in duty bound as a model 
landlord, received them both with cour- 
tesy and affability ; but when he ascer- 
tained the object of their visit — for the 
photographs had rather flattered them 
—and the scrape his blundering English 
had got him into, he found himself be- 
tween the two in such Caudine Forks 
as he had never been in before, and how 
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to get out of them was more than he 
knew. He seriously entertained for a 
while the idea of giving up Dakota, and 
making, with both his brides, a straight 
line for Utah; but from all accounts 
polygamy was on its last legs in Mor- 
mondom, and he would be in as bad a 
fix in one place as in the other. 

Finally, as a last resort, he bethought 
himself to ask Mrs. Kleinmuller for her 
advice in the matter, and see if she could 
not bring him out with a whole skin from 
between the two horns of the dilemma. 
She had lots of experience in things of 
all kinds, and having been a married 
woman she knew all the ins and outs of 
the business. So he went to her, and 
made a clear breast of it all. 

Mrs. Kleinmuller could hardly believe 
her ears and made him repeat the whole 
_ thing twice over. “Do you mean to tell 

me, John Bremer,” she sternly asked 
with her arms akimbo, and staring 
straight into his eyes, “that those two 
hussies came all the way from Massachu- 
setts to marry you, and that you wrote 
to ask them to do so?” 

“Not to both .of them,” answered 
Bremer deprecatingly ; “to the fat one 
only!” 

“Fat!” scornfully repeated Mrs. 
Kleinmuller with a downward glance at 
her handsome bust and well rounded 
bare arms. “And would you — mt de?- 
nem alten guten Deutschen blute —with 
your good old German blood — marry 
Yankee woman ?” : 

“]T don’t care so much about the wo- 


man as I do about the money,” replied- 


Bremer, still exculpatingly. 

“What money?” inquired Mrs. Klein- 
muller, more and more astonished. 

And Bremer had to repeat his story 
over again, with its pecuniary considera- 
tion. and inducement. When he got 
through it for the third time he thought 
it about time that the matter should be 
decided one way or the other, for there 
was no telling what the other two women 
might do in the meantime, and he came 
out with its gist : 
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“Now which one of the two, Mrs. 
Kleinmuller, do you think I had better 
marry ?”’ 

“Neither,” promptly and decisively 
replied Mrs. Kleinmuller in a very de- 
cided manner, with a stamp of her foot 
on the floor; “neither, for you'll marry 
me, John Bremer!” 

“ You,” exclaimed Bremer, who was 
so much astonished that his mouth re- 
mained wide open — 

“Yes, me—” repeated Mrs. Klein- 
muller, “and I'll make you a better wife 
than both of them put together.” 

“But —” 

“ But me no buts, John,” impatiently 
interrupted Mrs. Kleinmuller, “I would 
rather you would marry me willingly ; 
if you don’t — why, there are lawyers in 
Pierre, and the sergeant of the guard can 
be made to go there and testify.” 

Lawyers !.— sergeant of the guard !— 
Donner und blitzen —what did the wo- 
man mean ?— And he began to think 
with corrugated brows. 

When he next opened his mouth it 
was to give a low whistle and grin from 
ear to ear, with a sly wink at Mrs. Klein- 
muller, who grinned back at him in the 
same manner with a responding wink, 
and they both looked so funny in doing 
so that they joined in a burst of irre- 
pressible laughter. 

“T see,” said Bremer, still chuckling 
after recovering his breath; “I’m gone 
up, but I’d rather do it willingly, Pauli- 
na; but it is hard to lose the five hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“ Never mind the five hundred dollars, 
John,” replied Mrs. Kleinmuller patting 
him on the back; “I have fifteen hun- 
dred in the First National Bank of Pierre, 
and there’s my bank book to prove it!” 

Bremer came within an ace of falling 
on the broad of his back. Fifteen hun- 
dred dollars! Why he could buy a whole 
county in Dakota with that amount in 
cash just then; and here he had been 
hunting Fortune, through the United 
States mail, away off in Massachusetts, 
while she was sitting on his doorstep,— 
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when not engaged in cooking his meals! 
Things did not come around that way 
in the old country—they moved in 
grooves, not by jumps. 

But the other two women who had 
come so far just to please him, how was 
he to get ridof them? ‘“ Eh!—answer 
me that, Mrs. Kleinmuller ?’’ — and the 
corners of his mouth turned a somer- 
sault, and stretched themselves away 
down. 

“Never mind the others,” answered 
Mrs. Kleinmuller, “I’ll attend to them ” 
— which she did. 

She refunded the amount they had 
expended in coming, and promised to 
pay their way back if they felt like doing 
so. In the meantime, she invited them 


to remain as her guests and look around, 
and she treated them to the best the 
country afforded—which was not much. 
Before three weeks had passed over their 
heads, she had married the fat one to 
the sergeant of the guard and the thin 


one to his brother, and they were grow- 
ing up with the country, and helping it 
along the best way they could. 

Mrs. Kleinmuller, or Mrs. Bremer, 
rather, for she did not allow the grass 
to grow under her feet, and John and 
she became one within a month, — was 
certainly good at marrying, and she evi- 
dently knew all about it, as Bremer had 
surmised when he asked her advice. 

Between her thrift and her husband’s 
well digested plans Fortune stood no 
chance, for the claim and the restaurant 
were kept going both at the same time, 
and the clock and watch tinkering came 
in between whiles. When the fickle 
eoddess with her spinning wheel was not 
on the claim to spur John Bremer on, 
she was sure to be sitting near the kitch- 
en stove at the restaurant, smiling at his 
wife cooking oyster stews and baking 
pumpkin pies; and whenever the pay- 
master visited Sully and Bennett to pay 
off the troops, he was simply a pack- 
mule for the Bremers, for nearly all the 
creenbacks he brought found their way 
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back to the Pierre National Bank after 
having passed through Mrs. Bremer’s 
hands. 

“ Bremer’s ranch” is known all over 
South Dakota as one of the most pro- 
ductive in the new State, for John knows 
all about the peculiarities of the Dako- 
tan climate, and he dovetails them to- 
gether in order tomake them pay. One 
good year carries him over two bad ones, 
and when the claim is behind time the 
restaurant is sure to be ahead of it, while 
the Yankee clocks and watches help to 
balance it. 

The coyotes and wild cats give his 
chicken coop a wide berth, for they know 
by experience that it is surrounded with 
steel traps dangerous to fool with, let 
alone the poisoned baits scattered all 
around. 

To a lover of filial affection there is 
not a pleasanter sight in the whole world 
than Bremer, after his day’s work is 
done, standing with his long-stemmed 
German pipe in one hand and a glass of 
Milwaukee beer in the other, in front of 
the portrait of his father, drinking the 
health of the eyes which gaze back at 
him so fondly and approvingly. 

“Gesundheit, Vater!—here’sto you, old 
man —may we live long together and 
keep on prospering. We're getting on, 
as I told you we would— thanks be to 
the good God above, and to youand the 
good frau here below’’—and he con- 
tinues as he nods toward the two young- 
sters, just then turning the house upside 
down in their frolics, as if calling the 
Grossvater s attention to them—“wnd die 
kleinen Buben, auch —the little fellows 
too —they are Amerikaner with good 
old German blood ; they’!l grow up with 
their country and help it along, and they 
wont be “know nothings” either, or I 
am much mistaken !”’ 

And he swallows his beer and sits 
down contentedly — rain or shine, calm 
or storm — for hehas a good conscience 
and the best cyclone cellar in the two 
Dakotas. 

A. G. Tassin., 
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THE FATE OF A JOKE. 


SEVERAL young people who, during 
the spring term of 1882, attended a Nor- 
mal School in this State, may remem- 
ber, and several who were not students 
may also remember. There were a Nor- 
mal graduate, three seniors, a middle A, 
a high school girl, and four young men. 
One of the young men. was, however, 
one of the three seniors. The young 
man without whom the joke could not 
have been knew nothing about it. 

The girls were: 

Inez Plane, the graduate, visiting her 
old boarding place, plump, rosy-cheeked, 
pretty, and engaged to be married ; Kit- 
tie Patrick, senior, also engaged, small, 
dark, bright, and somewhat given to 
love affairs; Maud Forrester, senior, 
slender, dark blonde, lovely, not engaged 
but might have been; Rachel Barrett, 
middle A, dark, tall, and pretty when 
in good color, but far too pale the spring 
of which I write, not engaged, but had 
been, and her lover just dead ; Elsie For- 
rester, high school girl, sixteen, spoiled, 
stylish, proud of appearances, and in 
love with one of her teachers. 

The young men were: 

Harry Boardman, senior, engaged to 
Inez, small, handsome, witty, his name 
ison the list of Normal botanical contrib- 
utors; Cyrenus Harrison, engaged to Kit- 
tie,large, handsome, rich, son of a lead- 
ing politician ; a post office clerk whose 
name need not be given ; and the young 
man that was the center of the joke. 

The girls all lived together in a charm- 
ing little house owned and _ presided 
over by Mrs. Forrester, the mother of 
Maud and Elsie. Mrs. Forrester was a 
very young looking woman to have 
grown-up children. She was a loving 
and lenient guardian, and the girls stud- 
ied, and, it must be confessed, occasion- 
ally romped, and felt “at home.” They 
were generally pretty good. 


Harry used to call on Inez every day 
after school,and on Friday evenings, — 
that evening being free from study, — 
would return for a gas-light call. When 
Harry called the girls were not always 
good. Maud, and Elsie, and Kittie 
would often stand near the windows 
and pretend to be listening ; or else step 
boldly and unexpectedly into the par- 
lor, only to retreat in burlesque confus- 
ion. Sometimes they wandered up and 
down the hall, hanging about each oth- 
ers’ necks with love-lorn sighing. Fre- 
quently they quoted Byron, or talked 
about the moon. 

Cyrenus took Kittie driving pretty 
often, and his bay team whirled that cou- 
ple out of sight of teasing eyes. But 
Cyrenus and Kittie were not engaged 
in real earnest, and consequently were 
invulnerable. Their engagement was 
for “fun,” and to evade strict Normal 
rules, — rules that forbade agirl driving 
with a young man not brother, cousin, or 
future husband. Elsie used to toss her. 
little head when Cyrenus appeared, and 
say she wouldn’t go with a young man 
three years younger than herself, (which 
would, indeed, have. been only thirteen). 
It is a fact, three years on the hither 
side is a greater drawback when the 
girl is twenty or younger, than when she 
is twenty-five. But Cyrenus looked 
considerably over eighteen, and acted 
up to his looks, so his age was all right. 

Maud knew how to receive éompli- 
ments, and to smile at all teasing ; and 
Elsie had become quite at ease under 
fire about her teacher; but Rachel was 
beyond their reach. She had come to 
them a stranger, and had given them no 
opportunity to tease. She was extreme- 
ly quiet and irresponsive. This was 
noticed and commented on by all. 

To Elsie, Rachel’s indifference was 
like a tangible gauntlet thrown in the 
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face of their delightful home and fun, 
and she picked the gauntlet up ina hur- 
ry. She was very young in her knowl- 
edge of life, and she set herself to show 
that however indifferent Rachel might 
be, she scorned her indifference. 

Elsie was very near to rudeness before 
Rachel noticed. When she did notice 
she smiled a little contemptuously to her- 
self and considered. As a result her 
thoughtless indifference became stud- 
ied, and Elsie’s exasperation increased. 


It suited Rachel’s mood to ask over: 


and over the names of familiar streets, 
and the way tothe post office and various 
stores, and the names of trees, and of 
people who were passing and repassing 
daily, and to seem to forget for lack of 
interest. Sometimes she yawned over 
the best of Elsie’s school stories, or 
picked up a book, or looked a doubtful 
surprise. 

One evening, after a somewhat ques- 
tionable tale from Elsie, (which had been 
listened to with laughter by the other 
girls and careless unconcern by Rachel,) 
Elsie continued, “ Why that’s nothing, 
is it girls? But I don’t suppose Rachel 
has ever lived anywhere but on a farm, 
and nothing has ever happened to her. 
Has it?” she asked, turning to Rachel 
with the air of Experience stooping for 
a moment to be genial to Verdancy. 

Rachel was leaning back in a large 
rocker, and her quick sigh and smile and 
the deep look she bent on them all were 
perhaps half natural and half assumed. 
The girls brightened up. “Tell us, do,” 
they cried, and Elsie added, “ Yes, do. 
I’d love to hear about the country.” 

After this Rachel occasionally talked 
for them, and for Elsie’s benefit colored 
with very brilliant rose and threw in very 
high lights. 

One evening Elsie said, “ You talk as 
if you had had such lovely times; I 
should think if there ’s anything in it we 
might see some signs of it here.” 

“Here?” exclaimed Rachel elevating 
her brows. 
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The tone and the expression was too 
much for Elsie. “There has n’t anyone 
looked at you or tried to go with you 
since you 've been here,” she cried spite- 
fully. ‘Not one, and I don’t wonder 
either. Not asoul has ever looked at 
you.” 

“Well, I’m just pining to know who 
there is to look,” said Rachel with a gen- 
tle smile. 

The other girls laughed, but Elsie’s 
face flushed. 

“QO, I suppose you would n’t go with 
Harry Boardman ?”’ she sneered. (Inez 
was not with the girls but in the parlor 
with Harry.) “And you would n’t be 
seen with Cyrenus? I’d be ashamed 
trying to get another girl’s lover away, 
sitting out on the steps with Cyrenus for 
an hour this morning, and Kittie mend- 
ing and couldn’t go out. And you 
would n’t go with Harry for anything, 
now would you? You would n’t be seen 
with Harry Boardman, would you?” 

Rachel laughed. “Harry would n’t 
come up to my ear,” she said. 

“Well, if I don’t tell! O, if I don’t 
tell Harry! And if I don’t tell Cyrenus! 
Think you could go with either of them ? 
Why Cyrenus was just laughing at you 
this morning. He was just laughing. 
They are both laughing,”’ and unable to 
wring a sign of feeling from Rachel, 
Elsie flung herself out of the room to 
hide angry tears. 

It is likely Elsie told something, for 
Inez grew somewhat stiff toward Rachel, 
and Harry made up in dignity all he 
lacked in inches. But Kittie didn’t 
care, having heard it all; and Cyrenus 
the next day leaned in on Rachel’s win- 
dow sill, and with some boyishness and 
altogether the air of a gentleman, said, 
“Well, I don’t care if you did say it. 
You ’ve got such a sweet way with you 
a fellow can’t help liking you.” 

Rachel never tried to aggravate any 
one but Elsie. But the calm and the 
quietness with which she always ignored 
any little attempts at raillery ruffled the 
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girls in spite of themselves, till they 
were all banded together, as it were, to 
get a laugh on Rachel somehow or some 
way. The opportunity came on the first 
of April, which fell on Saturday in 1882, 
andthe girls were ready to make the 
most of it. 

The evening before the first, Mrs. 
Forrester had Elsie in her room, fitting 
some simple gown, Rachel went to bed 
early, Inez was with Harry in the par- 
lor, and Maud and Kittie apparently 
looking over lessons, though it was not 
a lesson evening. They were in reality 
deep in plans for a practical joke. The 
incident that gave them the idea was 
not yet a day old. Friday, that very 
morning, the Normal students had been 
treated to a sample of the elocutionary 
powers of a young and somewhat airy 
professor. How well or ill he appeared 
is not for these pages ; but all had com- 
ments to make. And what.did Rachel 
think ? 

Rachel had seen him before. 

And where and when? 

He once had classes in elocution at 
Rachel’s native village. 

And Rachel knew him? Then Rachel 
must tell about it. 

Rachel said there was very little to 
tell, but she looked at Elsie as though 
she might tell a great deal if she chose. 

This is what Maud and Kitty did. 
They wrote a little note to Rachel and 
signed the Professor’s name to it, and 
took Inez and Elsie into their confidence 
before they slept. 

Promptly at the stroke of two Pp. M., 
on Saturday, April Ist, 1882, Maud went 
over to the Normal School building to 
see if there was any mail for the group 
of girls at herhome. Sometimes it was 
one girl, sometimes another, or two or 
three, perhaps, who made the little 
pilgrimage ; but Maud went alone on 
this day, and returning delivered letters, 
papers, packages. Rachel had a letter. 
It was in an unfamiliar hand, and after 
the fashion of people she scanned the 
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address curiously before opening the 
envelope. 

It was with an unmistakable start of 
surprise and flushing cheeks that she 
read the name signed, and then the con- 
tents. This isthe letter: 


My DEAR Miss BARRETT : 

It was my unexpected pleasure to recognize your 
charming face in the audience which greeted me this 
morning. It is in anticipation of much joy that I 
ask permission to call upon you on Sunday after- 
noon, next. Silence giving consent, I will be most 
happy to renew our former delightful acquaintance. 

With assurances of sincere admiration, 

I am, respectfully, 
LEE STONE CHALLONER. 

3-31-82. 


“Heavens!” thought Rachel. “He 
can’t come, he must n’t. O he shan’t!” 
And little cold shivers ran through her 
at the thought of the girls. Her vivid 
imagination pictured them. She could 
hear their suppressed laughter, and see 
them wandering up and down the hall. 

She glanced up at them from her let- 
ter a little dazed. Watching them fora 
moment, she wondered what was going 
on. Inez was preternaturally grave; 
Maud was apparently searching for 
something on the floor, with a very red 
face ; Kittie was laughing immoderate- 
ly ; and Elsie with wide open eyes and 
twitching lips was staring astonishment 
at Kittie. What a gay set they were, 
and how awful it would be to have the 
professor call before them all. She 
could not permit it. She must answer 
the note immediately. There should be 
no “silence giving consent.” 

And then she fell to wondering how 
she should word an answer, and thought 
over the young man’s note, and seemed 
to see him as she had first seen him trac- 
ing beautiful characters on a blackboard 
in the school-room at home,—for he 
had teen writing-master as well as elo- 
cutionist when Rachel knew him. Then 
he appeared to her at church socials and 
picnics, at dances and on the beach, and 
again as she had seen him the previous 
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morning. His letter, safely crushed in 
one hand and hidden in her pocket, 
stood out in lines of fire. She seemed 
to re-read it. And how strange it looked. 
Why, that was not a writing master’s 
hand! And ina flash Rachel remem- 
bered the day, and realized what the 
girls had done. 

Now indeed she turned hot and cold. 
Ah, those girls! 

She seemed to see herself preparing 
to meet the young man, and the girls 
watchful and curious. She could hear 
their laughter, and later, Elsie’s derisive 
merriment. Her cheeks burned, and she 
pitied herself for the embarrassment she 
could not have helped feeling under the 
circumstances. It was certainly cruel, 
and resting her cheek in her hand she 
looked out to the street almost ready to 
cry. 

Resentment soon followed her .tear- 
ful mood. The girls were in and out of 
the room, and unusually merry. They 
asked after a while who her letter was 
from,and Elsie asked herwhy her cheeks 
were so red. Rachel put them off with 
evasive answers and occasional sighs. 
She was resolved to get even, but her 
plan of action came to her slowly. The 
first thing, however, seemed to be to take 
the letter seriously. 

Whenever she sighed the girls were 
almost overcome with laughter. Every 
laugh was like a goad urging Rachel to 
retaliate, and every sigh was an added 
point to the joke. And really it wasa 
very good joke. The girls were having 
more fun than had been anticipated. 

Presently Mrs. Forrester looked in at 
the door, and Rachel jumped up witha 
sudden thought, following her to a quiet 
corner she explained. “I’ve received a 
letter from the professor. It’s alla joke. 
The girls wrote it, but they don’t know 
[ know they wrote it. Now you must 
help me to punish them. It’s —it’s aw- 
ful. He asks to call, and the girls are 
laughing to think how I will act. They 
are having a little too much fun.” She 
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was going to make believe to answer the 
letter and to mail the answer, and so 
frighten the girls; and she wished to 
have Mrs. Forrester give her “ good ad- 
vice”’ about it. They must let the girls 
hear what was said, but make believe 
they did not wish them to hear. 

Mrs. Forrester entered into the spirit 
of the plan, and asssumeda worried look. 
She walked from one room to another, 
and Rachel followed her about with apx- 
ious face. The girls, eager to know what 
was going on, “happened” along the 
hall, or under a window, or in the shadow 
of a door. When one of them was safely 
hidden Mrs. Forrester or Rachel would 
say something for the listening ears. 
When one of them appeared in sight the 
remarks were extremely practical. 

Mrs. Forrester and Rachel had a good 
deal of quiet sport watching them. But 
the girls were having too good a time to 
be observant. They had to stuff their 
handkerchiefs into their mouths, and to 
‘almost die”’ for half an hour or more. 

For instance, Mrs. Forrester said sol- 
emnly, “ Now if it were one of my own 
daughters, (and they heard a smothered 
giggle under the window, “I should cer- 
tainly say no at once.” But one of the 
girls stalking primly past the window 
would hear Mrs. Forrester with a flur- 
ried change of manner explain: “ Yes, 
I always set yeast in earthenware,” and 
pausing out of sight would catch some- 
thing like this: “ There is plenty of time 
after graduation to receive attention. 
Plenty.” 

Or perhaps one of them with painfully 
sedate features looked in at the door for 
a continuance of the bread receipt, and 
a moment later the group heard Rachel 
in apparent privacy confess in awed 
tones, “He writes as if he —aamired 
me.”’ 

O dear! Odear! such rushing gar- 
ments then! 

This went on with variations till Ra- 
chel retired to her room to write the 
letter. She drew a table into sight from 
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the window, spread her writing materi- 
als, and leaned thoughtfully on her el- 
bows with her eyes on the ceiling and 
her pen handle in her mouth. 

The girls came walking leisurely by 
and then back and forth glancing in. 
Theystifledlaughter with handkerchiefs, 
and nibbled stems of sorrel thereby to 
give an excuse for contorted faces. 
They asked Rachel whom she was writ- 
ing to, and would n’t she come out with 
them. They whirled each other around 
and around in ecstatic waltzing, or re- 
tired behind a corner when laughter was 
too imminent. 

Then the supper bell rang; but Ra- 
chel said “ No, she could n’t eat any sup- 
per,” and the others went off ina gale. 

After a while Inez came back looking 
as pretty as a peach. She leaned in at 
the window — her manner and voice and 
eyes saying as plainly as words could 
say, “I amas sorry as I can be, but don’t 
be angry.”’ The words she did say were, 
“O Miss Barrett, I must tell you — ” 

But Rachel interrupted with a laugh. 
“T know. I’ve known since half an 
hour after I read the letter.” 

Inez was a picture of astonishment. 
She blushed a little and laughed a little. 
“ Was al] that with Mrs. Forrester put 
on? Does Mrs. Forrester know?” 

After a little Jaughing confusion Inez 
told of what was going on at the supper 
table. The girls had concluded that the 
joke had gone far enough, and asked 
Mrs. Forrester to tell Rachel. But no, 
Mrs. Forrester would have nothing to do 
with it. She was indignant and sur- 
prised. Her girls had done what might 
place them in the hands of the law. She 
had them crying and frightened, and 
they begged Inez to see what she could 
do about stopping Rachel from sending 
a letter. The girls were thinking that 
perhaps they might all go down to the 
office together, and that one might 
stand next the box and taking the letter 
ostensibly to mail could retain it. 

“And that would end it all, I sup- 
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pose?” said Rachel. “No, I’ll frighten 
them a little. I’ll go out before they 
leave the supper table. You have all had 
your laugh ; now let me have mine. But 
don’t you tell.” 

“Indeed, indeed, I won’t tell,” said 
Inez. “ We all were dreadfully naughty, 
— it was mean,” 

“Tell them I seem bent on writing,” 
laughed Rachel, catching up hat and 
wrap, and the two parted. 

Rachel had to find entrance to the 
house later by way of the back gate and 
kitchen-door. She was being too eagerly 
watched for at the usual avenues. 

Mrs. Forrester came to her almost 
immediately. “ Never let my girls know 
I had a hand in this,” she admonished 
Rachel, “or they will never know when 
to trust me. But they needed a severe 
punishment,” she added, “and they have 
certainly had it.” 

Then she told of the consternation 
when they found Rachel’s room empty, 
and of their tears and anxiety. Kittie 
had immediately started for the. post 
office, and Maud white and anxious was 
watching for Rachel’s return ; Elsie was 
on her mother’s bed crying; and Inez 
and Harry in the parlor laughing. 

Then lest she should be found with 
Rachel, Mrs. Forrester returned with 
sober features to the sitting room. 

Left to herself and the gathering dark- 
ness Rachel soon fell asleep in her chair. 
She was wakened by violent rapping on 
her door. “ For heaven’s sake, Rachel,” 
cried Kittie bursting in, “tell the truth 
now if you never did before. Did you 
go to that post office and mail a letter 
tonight? And if you did, whatever pos- 
sessed you?” 

Rachel by this time had lit the gas. 
“QO, I don’t know,” she said drowsily. 
“T’ve written letters and mailed them.” 

“Well I mean tonight, and to that 
horrid professor. Here I’ve been all 
over town hunting for you and I’m al- 
most distracted. That letter was all a 
jeke, and I should have thought you 
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might have known it. And I’ve had to 
tell the post office clerk, and then he had 
to take me in at the back of the boxes to 
look for your letter.” Pausing a moment 
for breath she continued, “ He’s prom- 
ised to keep back all the professor’s let- 
ters till Monday, and I’m to go early 
before school and see if your writing is 
among them. Now I want to knowif it 
is. I’m almost distracted over my own 
troubles, [something towering between 
two or more of her numerous admirers, | 
and you stand there and won’t tell a 
word.” 

“Yes, I will. O yes, I'll tell,” said 
Rachel softly, for she saw by Kittie’s 
pale cheeks and tearful eyes that she was 
really suffering. ‘“ But it’s only because 
you are in trouble, or I would n’t tella 
word. Notaword. And you needn't 
let Maud and Elsie know.” 
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But Maud and Elsie did hear of it 
some way that evening, though not, as 
their red eyes attested, very early. 

Maud said to Rachel the next morn- 
ing, “ Well, I’ve learned a lesson,” and 
her eyes looked very sweet and tender 
as she held out her hand and the two 
kissed each other. ? 

Elsie asked distantly (and trying to 
fain ignorance of the real outcome,) why 
Rachel could n’t have kept her word to 
Inez and waited for all to go together to 
the post office. 

“O, I didn’t care to have you all sus- 
pect whom my letter was from by seeing 
whom my letter was to,” was Rachel’s 
answer with a tilt of the head. 

And that was all that was said, but the 
girls were very good to each other ever 
after,— that is, till they were parted by 


vacation. 
F. Borneo. 
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AND now my heart thy grievous sorrow own, 
It shall not be reproved to hurt thee more, 
Nor shall a kindness wound thee to the core, 
Thy sorrow is thy right to bear alone. 
They do not know, they only feign at grief, 
Who tell thee patience can command relief. 


The curtain falls responsive to my prayer, 

While softly steal attending steps away. 

The door by Silence kept will gently stay 
The jarring sounds that wander through the air; 
The day will wane and dusky night be near 
Unknown or noted in my chamber here. 


Thou need s’t no longer fear to feel thy grief 
But lift its cumbrous weight with freer sighs, 
Restraint is gone. Ask of these pitying eyes 

To loose their pearly streams for thy relief. 

Exhaustion then at last a calm will send, 

That kindness does not bring, nor reason lend.— 


The utmost we can bear looks toward relief, 
And weariness of-flesh is nature’s right 
To stay the pulse and dull the mental sight, 
Thus making truce to hold the arms of grief,— 
While Sorrow broods and counts her pains anew 
To will each unborn day its portion due.— 


Meanwhile dear Silence, ministering angel, there 
Bends inward, leading from the shadows deep, 
Long-robed and calm, her soul’s sweet sister, Sleep ; 
Whose white arms folding shed upon the air 
Some balmy power, that stills this heaving breast, 
And calms these tossing hands that strive to rest. 
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She comes and waits, her still face bending low, 
Her eyelids laden with the breath of flowers 
Plucked leng ago in faint-remembered hours, 

Whose scattered petals from her draperies flow. 

Dim odorous shadows bind her brow and hair, 

Loosening soft clouds upon the heavy air,— 


Which, falling so, upon my eyes are cast. 
Light fluttering kisses on my cheek and hand 
Seem wafted through the dark from Memory’s land, 
The land my heart flees to— the dear,—dead — Past. 


From long dark halls attendants slowly creep, 
And meeting, whispering, say, ‘Thank God, asleep!” 


Lillian H. Shuey. 
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In the summer of 1873 I was thirty 
years of age, — in perfect health, and of 
steady nerve. I was no believer in the 
uncanny — hardly in the supernatural — 
and had always pooh-poohed at tales of 
ghosts, phantoms, and visions of all 
sorts. But at the time mentioned above 
the experience I am about to relate put 
my intellect and sensibility to test in 
such a manner as to make me sparing 
thenceforward of ridicule, and forced 
me to find a place in credence for the 
possibility of apparition. 

It is unnecessary to explain how I 
came to be traveling in the far West 
without companions, except for horse, 
and dog, and gun. Following the gen- 
eral route of the old overland trail, I 
camped one night in the edge of a con- 
siderable forest, and at a point from 
which I could look forth over a broad, 
open plain. 

It was already after sundown. The 
good horse was picketed, and having pro- 
vided a supper for myself and the dog 
from a rabbit which my gun had brought 
down an hour or two earlier, I disposed 
things for the night, and, as the stars 
came out, lay down to sleep, comforta- 
bly rolled in a blanket. 

It was probably in the small hours of 
night that I awoke and rose to a sitting 
posture. The moon was fclimbing the 
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eastern sky, with not a feather of cloud 
in her course, and every object stood 
forth as clearly as in the day. 

But it was not for me to contemplate 
in quietude the rare beauty of the night. 
In almost the first moment of conscious- 
ness my eyes fell upon a slowly moving 
object in the distance. It was one of 
those canvas-covered wagons, the “ prai- 
rie schooners” so familiar in the early 
days of ovefland travel to California. 

It was approaching almost directly 
toward me, and my curiosity was at once 
aroused. Why anyone should be trav- 
eling thus, and so late at night, I could 
not imagine. The movement was heavy, 
as if the horses were jaded, and the man 
who walked by their side had a weary 
step. 

Twenty minutes passed, the vehicle 
approaching nearer and nearer. Still 
on it came, until, when about thirty 
yards from me it suddenly stopped, and 
the man looking about seemed to be con- 
sidering the wisdom of making camp. 

At this point I suddenly realized that 
the approach of the wagon had been 
utterly noiseless. Not a chuck of the 
wheels, not the sound of a step, either 
of horses or man. And furthermore 
there was no indication that I had been 
discovered, although I should have been 
as visible to this man as he to me. What 
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could this mean? Was I dreaming? 
No, I was never more awake. Was this 
hallucination? No, for the dog, who 
had been aroused by my movement in 
awakening, now turned his head in the 
direction of the new arrival, and uttered 
a low growl. I laid my hand on him to 
keep him quiet. 

The man now stood by the forward 
wheel, looking in at the opening of the 
canvas top, and though I heard no voice, 
I imagined that he was speaking to some 
one within. A woman’s head appeared, 
and after a glance around gave a nod of 
assent, and the man proceeded to unhar- 
ness the horses and turn them loose to 
graze. Then after a moment, in which 
he seemed to be anxiously surveying the 
trail over which they had come, he helped 
the woman to alight. 

And now their movements greatly puz- 
zled me. Walking to and fro, they 
seemed to be searching for some partic- 
ular spot of ground. As I said above, I 
had selected my camping ground in the 
outer edge of a forest. They were mov- 
ing about therefore amid mingled shad- 
ows and moonbeams, but every motion 
was visible. Finally the woman pointed 
to a space between two young trees, and 
the man after looking at it for a moment 
went to the rear end of the wagon and 
brought forth a spade. With the edge 
of this implement, he marked off a rec- 
tangular space about five feet by two, 
and began to dig. All this, let it be re- 
membered, was in absolute silence. 
Here were apparently living beings, act- 
ively engaged, and not more than a hun- 
dred feet away, and yet no sound was 
borne to me on the quiet air. 

By this time my curiosity had turned 
to marvel. Here was a contradiction of 
common sense! I could not believe that 
what I saw was real; these beings must 
be apparitions. And yet here by my 


side was the dog, as alert as I, and trem- 
bling with an impulse to investigate, 
while obedient to my hand of restraint. 

The digging proceeded, and the soil 
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being soft, some five feet of depth was 
soon reached, and then the man threw 
out the spade upon the ground. The 
woman, meanwhile, had been plucking 
branches of evergreen, bringing them in 
armfuls and throwing them beside the 
— “the grave,” I thought. And now, 
with utmost care and patience, the whole 
cavity was lined with these sprigs of ev- 
ergreen, held in place by twigs thrust 
into the banks on either side. 

This done, the man sprang out. The 
two surveyed their work for a moment, 
and then, after gazing once more as if in 
anxiety over the route by which they had 
come, they approached the wagon. Hav- 
ing rolled up the canvas on one side, they 
lifted out a small mattress, depositing it 
upon a blanket which they had spread 
upon the ground. 

This mattress was not without its bur- 
den. The beams of the full moon ena- 
bled me to see thereon a slight form — 
that of a little girl who had scarcely 
lived out three years. The pretty white 
hands were folded over the breast. Long 
golden curls fell on either side upon the 
pillow. The face, which I could see with 
astonishing clearness, was wonderfully 
beautiful in its aspect of innocence, and 
bore a life-like smile, as if in answer to 
the radiant queen of the sky, who seemed 
to be smiling too, as she looked stead- 
fastly down upon the living and the dead. 

The mother forthwith proceeded to 
arrange the spreads upon the child, tuck- 
ing them and smoothing them down, as 
if she were only putting her little one to 
bed, although while I heard no sob nor 
any expression of grief, I could see that 
her breast was heaving with sorrow and 
her face was visited by tears. 

The two now knelt on either side, kiss- 
ing their darling many times, and weep- 
ing over her, though trying apparently 
to comfort one another in their mutual 
wretchedness, if perchance there might 
come in their hearts a calm like that with 
which the moon was still sending down 
her beams to illumine the tearful scene. 
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Then laying hold of the blanket they 
carried their darling to the grave, and by 
the aid of the bridle reins let the prec- 
ious burden down into the place which 
they had so carefully prepared. Green 
boughs were scattered over her, until 
they covered the beautiful form many 
inches deep, and then the clods were gen- 
tly replaced, anda little mound was heap- 
ed, and the child transferred from her 
mother’s bosom was sleeping at last in 
the bosom of that greater mother — 
Earth. The two sad. mourners knelt 
again beside the grave, and seemed to 
to be engaged in prayer, lifting their 
faces now and then to the sky, as if in 
its infinite clear depths they saw the fu- 
ture hopes. 

All this — though I still thought it 
unreal — had awakened in me the keen- 
est interest and sympathy. But my at- 
tention was now suddenly diverted to a 
line of figures in the distance, somewhat 
beyond the spot where I had seen the 
wagon when I first awoke. These were 
horsemen, who came sweeping on at a 
rapid pace, as if engaged in eager pur- 
suit. From the manner in which they 
rode I knew that they were Indians. Ah! 
I saw it all now, andunderstood whythese 
spectral visitors had so often looked 
back, apprehensively in the direction 
from which they had approached. These 
pilgrims across the plains had seen signs 
of savages, and had used the night to 
push on beyond their reach, if haply they 
might bury their dead in peace and find 
safety for themselves. But the foe had 
discovered their trail and followed them, 
bent on massacre. 

I laid my hand instinctively on the ri- 
fle under the edge of my blanket, that I 
might join in a defense, and was about 
to cry out in warning of the danger that 
I saw approaching, but instantly be- 
thought myself that this was unreality, 
a mere vision, calling for no practical 
action, and I might better let these shad- 
ows work out their tragedy to the end. 
I again restrained the dog, who seemed 
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agitated, whether because he saw what I 
was seeing, or out of sympathy with my 
emotion — I knew not which. 

The two at the grave seemed uncon- 
scious of the threatened danger until 
their enemies were within a hundred 
yards, when the man sprang up and lift- 
ed the woman also to her feet. They 
turned toward the wagon, as if to gain 
its shelter and secure weapons for de- 
fense. It was too jate. I saw flashes of 
fire, and also a flight of arrows, still with- 
out a sound, however, to break the calm 
of night. 

Both the man and the woman stagger- 
ed as if wounded. They stopped and 
turned face to face, throwing their arms 
about each other, as if realizing that this 
was their last embrace. Another volley, 
and, still clinging to each other in the 
agony of death, they fell together upon 
the grave of their child. 

The Indians are not long in comp'st- 
ing their work. Then catching ib 
horses and harnessing them into the way; 
on they hastened away, as though them- 
selves in fear of pursuit. I watched them 
until they disappeared, and then was 
alone with my thoughts and the brilliant 
night. 

I realized that I had seen a vision, and 
though I turned myself resolutely to 
rest, my sleep for the remainder of the 
night was fitful and disturbed. When 
finally I awakened again, the sun had 
risen, and under the influence of that 
great dispeller of illusions, and in spite 
of the vividness of the night’s experi- 
ence, I began to think that after all I 
might have been only dreaming ; espec- 
ially when I saw that the space where I 
had seen the burial and the tragedy that 
followed was not open and clear, but 
overgrown with brush and young trees. 

Nevertheless, yielding to a curiosity of 
which I was meanwhile almost ashamed, 
I soon made my way into the bushes. 
Parting these with my hands as I went 
forward and scanning the ground closely, 
I shortly experienced a new shock of 
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surprise. F. there, in the exact spot 
marked by the night scene, was a /ittle 
mound, and over it the remains of two 
skeletons. 

And now for a retrospective fact 
which gave to this weird experience of 
the night a personal significance. While 
I was yet a lad in my teens, my brother, 
twenty years older, had taken his young 
wife and only child, and set out to cross 
the plains in pursuit of fortune. The 
mails had brought home tidings of the 
progress of their journey, up to a certain 
point. Beyond this all trace was lost, 
and we had never heard of them again. 
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I have not been able to account satis- 
factorily for what I have related. Was 
this an indubitable information, vouch- 
safed to me from another world as to 
the fate of my relatives? If so, why was 
it reserved for this time .and place? 
Was it impossible that I should have this 


vision elsewhere? And if this is the 
case, then why? Had Nature photo- 
graphed these tragic scenes, and pre- 
served their refiection, to reproduce 
them for an eye that was fitted by some 
occult law of sympathy to behold? Let 
the savants answer if they can — I can 
not. 
Edward B. Payne. 





THE YEAR’S VERSE. I. 


THE year 1889 has not added as much 
th-*‘is permanent and noteworthy to 
le’s shelves of poetry as 1888 ; nor 

8 it cumbered them with as numerous 
an assortment of feeble verses. Early 
in the year its two most important books 
of poetry were published: the poems of 
Emma Lazurus,! and Ivan Panin’s trans- 
lation of the poems of Pushkin.’ 

Even to those who had a strong im- 
pression of Miss Lazarus from her mag- 
azine work, there is something surpris- 
ing in these two volumes. Perhaps their 
most striking quality istheirintelligence. 
They are in no way wanting in musical 
sense, and are full of feeling ; but even 
in these qualities there is the unmistak- 
able, impalpable effect of intelligence. 
It is not the musical rhythm struck by 
the accident of an unlettered native gift ; 
it is not the kind of feeling possibletoa 
person in whom the mind is not inter- 
fused through the heart, and the heart 


! Poems of Emma Lazarus. In two volumes. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1889. For sale in San 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 

Translated by Ivan Panin, 
1888. 


* The Poems of Pushkin. 


Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 


VoL. XIV.—42 





through the mind. The fine sense of 
language, the unfailing “tact”’ in words, 
as her biographer calls it, testify to 
her mental quality, no less than the sub- 
jects of the verse. 

The Jewish poems are apart, the sec- 
ond volume being given to them. The 
first volume contains lyrical and dra 
matic studies. A brief biographical notice 
is prefixed to it, in the best of taste, giv- 
ing the reader as much as he hasa right, 
for the present, to know of the quiet, 
earnest, scholarly girl, the friend and 
disciple of Emerson; and later of the 
ardent Jewess, suddenly aroused in late 
youth to the sorrows of her people, 
spending herself with pure passion and 
unembittered indignation for their sake. 
She died while still in early middle life. 

Emma Lazarus was not a great poet. 
Her poetry deserves the name: it is fine 
not merely for the sake of its depth of 
feeling and high intelligence, but also 
for the lighter things that go to make up 
what we call the poetic quality; yet it 
has not so much of that subtle beauty of 
word and moving force that they alone 
would carry it, apart from the thought, 
as some poems are carried. It is not 
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even in thought, poetry of the first rank : 
but few women in this country have 
written as memorably. She is an im- 
pressive figure in our literature, and des- 
tined to be seen larger, rather than 
smaller, there, as time goes on. 


— And gaze, as one who is not satisfied 
With gazing, at the large, bright, breathing sea. 


The mystic winged and flickering butterfly, 
A human soul. 


The sane, white day 
Blesses the hilltops, and the sun is near. 
All misty phantoms slowly roll away.— 


These are fine and rare phrases, such 
as many smail poets strain after today, 
but few achieve ; and with Miss Lazarus 
they are not strained after, but come as 
easily as speech. “ The sane, white day,”’ 
— the phrase is as intelligent as it is sen- 
sitive. Here are a few stanzas that give 
the quality of her lyrics well: 


Gray earth, gray mist, gray sky : 
Through vapors hurrying by, 
Larger than wont, on high 

Floats the horned, yellow moon. 
Chill airs are faintly stirred, 
And far away is heard, 
Of some fresh wakened bird 

The querulous, shrill tune. 


The dark mist hides the face 
Of the dim land: no trace 
Of rock or river’s place 

In the thick air is drawn ; 
But dripping grass smells sweet, 
And rustling branches meet, 
And sounding waters greet 

The slow, sure, sacred dawn. 


Does not the morn break thus, 

Swift, bright, victorious, 

With new skies cleared for us, 
Over the soul storm-tost ? 

Her night was long and deep, 

Strange visions vexed her sleep, 

Strange sorrows bade her weep : 
Her faith in dawn was lost. 


No halt, no rest for her, 
The immortal wanderer 
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From sphere to higher sphere, 
Toward the pure source of day. 
The new light shames her fears, 
Her faithlessness, her tears, 
As the new sun appears 
To light her godlike way. 


From the Jewish poems, it is hard to 
quote adequately. There are not many 
compactly eloquent stanzas : the fire and 
dignity of the poems grows with a cumu- 
lative force on the reader. The appeal 
to Carmen Sylva for the Jews of Rou- 
mania, is penetrating : 

Genius and sorrow both have set 
Their diadems above the gold — 
A Queen three-fold ! 


She who beside an infant’s bier 

Long since resigned all hope to hear 

The sacred name of ‘* Mother ” bless 
Her childlessness, 

Now from a people’s sole acclaim 

Receives the heart-vibrating name, 

And ** Mother, Mother, Mother !” fills 
The echoing hills. 


Yet who is he who pines apart, 
Estranged from that maternal heart ? 


O Mother, Poet, Queen, in one! 
Pity and save — he is thy son. 
For poet David’s sake, the king 

Of al! who sing ; 
For thine own people’s sake who share 
His law, his truth, his praise, his prayer ; 
For his sake who was sacrificed 

His brother — Christ ! 


The translator of Pushkin tells us he 
has translated him “literally word for 
word, line for line.” Of course this has 
not produced English poetry ; but, says 
Panin, “music, andrhythm,and harmony, 
are indeed fine things, but truth is finer 
still.” He comes very near justifying 
himself by setting side by side a stanza 
from his translation and the same from 
a metrical translation in Blackwood’s : 


LITERAL : — The moment wondrous I remember 
Thou before me didst appear, 
Like a flashing apparition, 
Like a spirit of beauty pure. 
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METRICAL: — Yes, I remember well our meeting, 
When first thou dawnedst on my 
sight, 
Like some fair phantom past me 
fleeting, 
Some nymph of purity and light. 


This translator is extremely quaint, 
but he is no fool. He says that Pushkin 
was “first of all a feeler - vith an A¢olian 
attachment ” ; which is far from being a 
meaningless figure, even though one 
smiles at it. He says he translates Push- 
kin, not to add even a masterpiece to the 
too enormous amount of reading we have 
now ; but because the best English writ- 
ers have the grave defect of being too 
wordy, and Pushkin will set them a good 
example. They load their verse with 
figures : Shelley’s “ Cloud,” for instance. 
He refers us by way of comparison to 
Pushkin’s “Cloud” : 


O last cloud of the scattered storm, 
Alone thou sailest along the azure clear ; 
Alone thou bringest the shadow sombre, 
Alone thou marrest the joyful day. 


Thou but recently hadst encircled the sky 

When sternly the lightning was winding about thee ; 
Thou gavest forth mysterious thunder, 

With rain hast watered the parched earth. 


Enough! Hie thyself: thy time hath passed : 
Earth is refreshed ; the storm hath fled ; 

And the breeze, fondling the trees’ leaves, 
Forth thee chases from the quieted heavens ! 


We shall not venture to pass much 
criticism on the poems, in their quaint 
and curious English. A good deal of 
beauty is visible through it, a good deal 
of feeling, and much sensibility to na- 
ture’s aspects; not any especial power 
or originality of thought. The Russians 
seem to love in Pushkin a tender and 
keen expression of moods, of pensive 
moments, of experiences not unusual or 
profound. This illustrates the tone well : 


Not ye regret I, of spring my years, 
In dreams gone by of hopeless love ; 
Not ye regret I, O mysteries of nights, 
By songstress passionate celebrated ; 


Not ye regret I, O my faithless friends, 
Nor crowns of feasts nor cups of circle, 
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Nor ye regret I, O traitresses young — 
To pleasures melancholy strange am I. 


But where are, O moments tender 

Of young my hopes, of heartfelt peace ? 
The former heat and grace of inspiration ? 
Come again, O ye, of spring my years ! 


Next to Miss Lazarus and the transla- 
tion of Pushkin, we must place Mrs. 
Piatt’s The lVitch in the Glass.* It had 
been a long time since we had heard 
from Mrs. Piatt before this volume came 
out; but the graceful, pathetic touch, 
the unmistakable idiosyncracies, usually, 
—not always,—stopping pleasantly short 
of mannerisms, remain unchanged. The 
name of the book is explained on the 
first page: 

‘*My mother says I must not pass 

Too near that glass ; 
She is afraid that I will see 
A little witch that looks like me, 


With a red, red mouth to whisper low 
The very thing I should not know!” 


** Alack for all your mother’s care ! 
A bird of the air, 
A wistful wind, or (I suppose 
Sent by some hapless boy) a rose, 
With breath too sweet, will whisper low 
The very thing you should not know !” 


This is pretty and spontaneous, and 
there are other pretty and spontaneous 
poems between the pink wild roses of 
the covers. But there is nothing there 
like the half-dozen earlier poems that 
people remember Mrs. Piatt by. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell follows his sec- 
ond book of poems rather promptly with 
a third, Zhe Cup of Youth and other 
Poems,?—a volume of thoughtful and 
manly verse, not deficient in those qual- 
ities that have made his former books 
valued, yet to our mind not containing 
anything as good as the best in them. 
There is the sense of beauty, the up- 
right thought, the fine ear for words 
and quiet but pleasant melody, seldom 


1 The Witch in the Glass. By Sarah M. B, Piatt. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889 


2The Cup of Youth and other Poems, By S, Weir 
Mitchell. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin& Co, 1889, 
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rising to what is properly lyric, but at 
its most quotable when it does. Indeed, 
to the present reviewer, Dr. Mitchell is 
never as likable as in bits like these: 


Sing sweet, sing sweet, my violin, sing ; 
Sing all thy best,— sing sweet, sing sweet ; 
Gay welcomes fling more swift to bring 
The cadence of her loitering feet. 

Sing strong along thy bounding wires, 

A song shall throng with youth’s desires. 


The peace which is past understanding : 
Ethereal, viewless, and solemn, 
Mysterious gift of the evening, 

A love-dew that comes, how we know not, 
And freshens all life, how we wist not ; 
Till down to the paling horizon 

Are poured the night shadows, while ever 
The huge, striving bulk of the steamer 
Hurls on through the dark and the ocean. 


One more volume we must speak of 
here,— Mr. Scollard’s second pretty col- 
lection. Published in even daintier form 
than “With Reed and Lyre,” O/d and 
New World Lyrics‘ contains more serious 
and ambitious verse, and shows growthin 
the poetic art and mastery of its meth- 


1Old and New World Lyrics. By Clinton Scollard. 
New York: F. A, Stokes & Bro, 1889. For sale in 
San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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ods, — yet at the same time shows again 
the limitations of this pleasant young 
verse writer. Mr. Scollard has much 
taste and tact in subject and in manner ; 
his versifying is perfect, his perception 
of what he wishes to do as nice as possi- 
ble. His verse is the flower of a high 
poetic cultivation. But it never abso- 
lutely sings or lives, —or only in a line, 
a touch, here andthere. This, perhaps 
is the most vital thing in the book: 


IN SOLITUDE. 


Sometimes at lonely dead of night, 
Weird sounds assail the ear, 

And in our hearts is cold of fright 
To think a ghost is near. 


Why should we feel swift through us thrill 
A sense of awe and dread ? 

It is the living work us ill, 
And not the peaceful dead. 


Yet on the whole Mr. Scollard is at 
the best in “impressions,” — graceful 
pictures of the face and mood of this or 
that place among his wanderings, from 
Monterey to Damascus. Several of these 
pictures, belonging to the Pacific region, 
our readers already know from the pages 
of the OVERLAND. 
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THE complete and easy success of the new ballot 
law in Massachusetts, adds a postscript to our com- 
ments of last month, upon some hitches,—real or 
imaginary,— in its smoothness of working in Mon- 
tana. We said that it was inconceivable there could 
be any serious awkwardness in carrying out the sys- 
tem, except for illiterate voters. Massachusetts has 
no illiterate voters, (save for an insignificant handful 
of veterans surviving from the period before the edu- 
cational restriction), and the only difficulty in the 
machinery of secret voting by official ballots disap- 
pears. In Connecticut the same would be true. 


THERE is much that is of more than ecclesiastical 
or theological interest in the controversies of three 


church councils of this year, — the national assem- 
blies of the Presbyterians and Episcopalians, and of 
the Congregational missionary board. There is an 
interesting analogy in the sort of questions that agi- 
tated all three. The Episcopalians discussed revision 
of the prayer-book, and impromptu prayer ; theCon- 
gregationalists came to the very verge of discord over 
the old grievance of the missionary’s board’s hold- 
ing toa more conservative theology than the Congre- 
gational body as a whole does ; and, most notable of 
all, the Presbyterians, —-in their deliberate fashion, 
— decided to consider whether to discuss the revis- 
ion of their articles of faith, The Episcopalians -put 
aside the request of the radicals fer more impromptu 
methcds of worship, and made only trifling provisions 
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for more flexibility in ritual; yet the warmth in 
the discussion showed that there was a considerable 
element in the church opposed to its conservatism. 
The Congregationalist difficulty has been discussed in 
these pages already. It turns on the fact that the 
board which has charge of sending out missionaries, 
is practically self-perpetuating, and has thus pre- 
served an orthodoxy from which the councils of the 
churches have somewhat moved away; and it has a 
particularantipathy tothe doctrine of ‘‘ probation after 
death ” (known as the “ Andover hypothesis ”), which 
the churches have treated as a harmless and permis- 
sible speculation. Few of them have any belief in 
it, but a large minority resent intensely its proscrip- 
tion by the missionary board, as the enforcement of 
a stricter theological standard than the churches 
sanction, and an infringement, so far as missiona- 
ries are concerned, of the liberty of private specu- 
lation given other Congregational clergymen. The 
conservatives have the situation in their own hands 
through the self-perpetuating powers of the board ; 
yet they did in fact yield ground considerably 
under mere pressure of opinion, to which this de- 
nomination is very amenable. The Presbyterians 
have now submitted to the discussion of the presby- 
teries,—— their lowest governing councils,— the revi- 
sion of those passages in their articles that put the 
Calvinistic doctrines of election and foreordination 
most uncompromisingly. It shows the peculiar sta- 
bility and conservatism of this church that they have 
retained thus long, without revolts, or schisms, or even 
very serious discussion, the passages in question, 
which no church council within the past hundred 
years would have dreamed of originating. 


IN all these stirrings of various shades of rad- 
ical feeling within the churches, in such phenomena 
as Archdeacon Farrar’s recent article, it is impos- 
sible not to see a steady movement toward simpler 
standards of theology in the evangelical churches. 
A great system such as they constitute is necessarily 
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conservative : it must move like a glacier, not like a 


river. Ii is necessary to its stability, its dignity, its 
weight with the consciences of men, that it should 
never be convicted of having run after novel errors. 
As Archdeacon Farrar points out, it is scarcely less 
humiliating to have gained the name of always fight- 
ing new truth. The ridiculous light into which a 
body is put that has protested, and denounced, and 
called the sacred names of religion to witness against 
something which proved to be a step of progress in 
civilization, is a terrible detriment to its moral force. 
A dignified suspense of opinion, then, the archde: - 
con urges, is the right attitude of the church towara 
novel opinion,— the only one that may not cause it 
humiliation hereafter. But such a suspense is less 
possible the more specifically a creed hedges about 
a religious body with minutiae of belief, which may 
at any moment come into conflict with unforeseen 
developments in human understanding. In view of 
this, the visible movement toward reducing to broad- 
er elements the doctrines that shall be insisted upon 
in creeds, foreshadows a possible future increase in 
the already mighty weight of the churches in the 
purely ethical affairs of society, together with a cor- 
dial self-limitation in the extent of their power as 
arbiters of opinion. 


EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY : 

The author of ‘‘ Sheridan’s First Fight” in your 
October number has made a mistake as to the fate 
of Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Steptoe. He was not 
killed in ’58 by the Snake Indians. Steptoe hada 
repulse in that campaign known as “‘ Steptoe’s de- 
feat.” Steptoe was at that time Major of the Ninth 
Infantry, and Brevet Lieutenant Colonel. He was 
promoted Lieutenant Colonel roth Infantry, and 
resigned from the service Nov. Ist, 1861. 

ALFRED Morton, 
Captain 9th Infantry. 

Fort Huachuca, A. T. 

Nov. 8th, 1889. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Holiday Books. 


No more pretty and ingenious device for a gift 
book of texts and sentiments has come to our eyes 
than that of the Zog-Book Notes through Life Its 
large pages of cardboard paper are decorated with 
pleasing nautical studies,— sails, spars, ropes, knots, 

- with distant flying vessels, bits of wave or shore, 


1 Log-Book Notes through Life. By Elizabeth N. 
Little. New York: White & Allen. 1889. For sale in 
San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


‘ 


kelp, sea-gulls, and so on, all in softly shade 
grays, giving more the effect of an etching than of 
ordinary black and white work. The work seems 
to be either lithographing of some sort, or one of the 
newer photogravures, which imitate so closely the 
appearance of monochrome water-color washes. In- 
terspersed with these studies are verses and senti- 
ments, all of a devout cast, and all decoratively 
wrought, either in knotted ropes or with more or less 
close suggestions of seaweed. Of course, such de- 
vices might be made very crude, but these are very 
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prettily drawn, with a real air of sea and breeze 
about them, and are altogether pleasing. A good 
deal of the text is more well-meant in sentiment than 
inspiring in a literary way, but there are fine bits, 
such as, 


Lord, ere we go we trust our all to thee— 
Thy sea is mighty, and our boats are small ; 


and Emerson’s, ‘‘ Never strike sail to a fear.— Come 
into port greatly, or sail with God the seas.” There 
is a sort of progression throughout, from ‘‘ The sail 
at sunrise daily outward bound,” to the returning 
sails under moon and stars, nearing the harbor 
lights. 

The Rainbow Calendar, a sort of calendar book, 
with a page for every day in the year, differs from 
most other calendars in being selected from every- 
body’s writings, instead of from those of a single 
author. It has no special arrangement, but the 
tone that is intended to run through it is that of 
hope and courage against a background of trial,— 
distinct on one side from the tone of mere hopeful- 
ness and courageousness, on the other from that of 
consolation. Thus we see, as we turn the pages 
over, such fragments of perpetual strength as Clough’s 
** Say not the struggle naught availeth,”— 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent flooding in the main ; 


or Longfellow’s ‘‘ Santa Teresa’s Bookmark,” — 


Let nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee ; 
All things are passing ; 
God never changeth. 


Other extracts are mere bits of shrewdness, often quite 
as helpful practically ; as this from Carmen Sylva : 
‘<Tt is better to have a doctor for a father confessor 
than a priest; you tell the priest that you detest 
mankind ; he tells you that you are not a Christian. 
The doctor gives you some quinine, and behold you 
love everybody. You tell the priest that you are 
tired of life ; the priest answers, ‘ Suicide is a crime.’ 
You tell the doctor the same thing, and he gives you 
a stimulant ; then you begin to love life very much.” 
A good many more are merely jokes, put in ap- 
parently for the sake of making blue people laugh 
when they chance to come on them in their calendar. 
Columbia the Gem of the Ocean? illustrates the fa- 
miliar song with a great many bits of American 
landscape, in colors, and with monochrome designs, 


1The Rainbow Calendar. Compiled by Kate San- 
born. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. For 
sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 


By David T. 


Profusely illustrated. New York: Frederick A. 
1889. For salein San Francisco by 


2Columbia the Gem of the Ocean. 
Shaw. 
Stokes & Brother. 
Strickland & Co. 
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chiefly symbolic. We cannot say that either the 
colors or the symbolism strike us as good—*‘‘ May the 
service united ne’er sever,” for instance, illustrated 
with a monochrome Cupid sitting on the clouds— 
but it makes a showy book. The music is given 
after the words. 

Under the head of holiday books, too, should be 
mentioned two illustrated poems, Zhe Wooing of 
Grandmother Grey® and Legend Laymone,‘ since in 
both the verse exists for the sake of the illustrations, 
rather than the illustrations for the sake of the 
verse. Both are attractively illustrated, with a good 
deal of photogravure work. The drawings in Zhe 
Wooing of Grandmother Grey are by Charles Cope- 
land : those in Legend Laymone are all by different 
artists, William Hamilton Gibson leading off. Zhe 
Wooing of Grandmother Grey is a sort of reminiscent 
monologue of the grandmother on Christmas eve, — 


‘*T was thinkin’, Jabez,” said Grandmother Grey, 
** How it all was so long ago, 
When you lived with your father miles away, 
And the ground was covered with heaps of snow. 


‘**Then Christmas was very different, you know. 
I was young, and fair to see, 

And, Jabez, you did n’t mind rain or snow 
When you came a-courtin’ me.” 


The verse, it will be seen, is not more than a fair 
vehicle for a bit of the homely and tender sentiment 
to which Christmas time is dedicated, and which is 
by tacit consent free, at that season, from deprecia- 
tory measuring by critical standards. The pictures 
are of the good, yet not excellent, sort of character 
and landscape drawings to which we are accustomed 
at the holiday times,—a little perfunctory, yet deli- 
cately done, and reproduced and printed with every 
possible advantage of mechanical art and luxurious 
In Legend Laymone the illustrations 
It is a 


thick paper. 
are more elaborate and the text slenderer. 
story of California Indians and Padre Junipero, told 
in a curious little metre, pleasant at its best,—as of 
the moon : 


Old sorcerers studied its phases by night, 
Through changes 
And ranges 

Of magical light. 


But it halts a good deal in some places. The 
photogravures are beautiful, — of the best, etching- 
like sort, which we do not see in the magazines 
because, we understand, they cannot be worked 
in a page with text, on the regular presses. Be- 
sides the ten full-page photogravures, there are pro- 
fuse decorations interspersed through the text, in 
the more familiar mezzotint process common to mag- 


3 The Wooing of Grandmother Grey. By Kate Tan- 


natt Woods. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1890. For 
sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
*Legend Laymone. By M. B. M. Toland. Phila- 


delphia: J. B. Lippincott. 1890. 
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ozines. These are reproduced either from photographs 
of clay-or plaster modelings, or from some sort of 
painting imitating these, — probably from the photo- 
graphs, as the title page says they are ‘‘ modeled” 
by John J. Boyle. They represent the Indians of 
the text in various conventionalized poses, and are 
interesting and ingenious, bat hardly beautiful. 
Some one laments that we must always have holi- 
day ‘‘ novelties,’’ and that the season carries off the 
most trivial literature under cover of a little decora- 
tion ; while really good books are unsalable, once 
they cease to be new. But this does not apply to 
the case of standard books, even in the old editions : 
no doubt of Shakspere, and 
Tennyson, and Dickens, and George Eliot, and Em- 
erson, are constantly given as holiday presents. 
When there is added to this constant demand the 
stimulus of new and beautiful editions, it would seem 
as if the best literature must hold its own pretty well 
against the ephemeral: the desire of novelty and 
of luxury is gratified, and at the same time the gift 
is one that can be offered to the most fastidious lite- 
rary taste. More attractive, to our mind, than even 
the beautifully decorated and illustrated editions of 
some familiar classical poem or sketch, are those that 
depend upon perfection of type and make-up, and 
compact convenience of form; for they are more 
readable. They usually, too, select smad/ classics, 
such as are most easily lost to popular acquaintance 


volumes and sets 


amid their surroundings of old-fashioned books fa- 
miliar only to men who live a good deal in their 
libraries. We have seen no more beautiful set of 
such small classics than the half-dozen published 
under the rather trite series name of Literary Gems.4 
Each tiny volume, bound in dark red _ ieather, 
and printed in the clearest of type, on paper not 
glossy, but of a grateful dullness in tone, is in a 
separate box, yet there is no needless expense in 
accessories. At the same time, a new series of those 
most satisfying publications, the Riverside Aldines,? 
is begun, and three volumes have reached us. They 
have a somewhat less holiday air, and one may have 
any one of them without fearing to ‘‘ break the set,” 
but they are all the more perfect in their way for 


that. 


Two American Statesmen. 

Ir was, perhaps, merely a coincidence that the 
volumes devoted to Franklin and Washington in the 
American statesmen series appeared almost simul- 
taneously, but if ‘so, it was a happy conicidence. 


1 Literary Gems: Poe’s The Gold-Bug ; Brown's Rab 
ind His Friends ; Drake’s The Culprit Fay ; Curtis's 
Our Best Society ; Arnold’s Sweetness and Light ; Gold- 
smith’s The Good-Natured Man. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 


* TheGray Champion, etc. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, &Co, 1889. For sale in 


San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
Walden. 


Vols. I and II, By Henry Thoreau. /id. 
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There is something appropriate in this association of 
the two men who not only hold the most prominent 
position in the popular mind as the most significant 
characters of the revolutionary period, but whose 
services as American statesmen had one common 
characteristic. Franklin and Washington, among 
all the leaders of that day, were most conspicuously 
the early advocates of union, and did more than oth- 
ers to promote the movement towards nationality in 
its earliest stages. With Franklin it was perhaps 
natural that the necessity for nationality should early 
present itself. Passing the greater part of the trou- 
bled years that prece.led the Revolution outside of 
the country, where he represented not one colony 
alone, but in a great measure upheld the cause and 
defended the interests of all ; enjoying the advantag- 
es of being a spectator in the stupendous events that 
were taking place in the colonies, and being there- 
fore free from the passing jealousies and antago- 
nisms, yet feeling deeply the mighty significance of 
all that was occurring ; having forced upon him con- 
tinually the weakness resulting from the lack of har- 
monious and concerted action — surrounded by such 
forces, it was inevitable that the movement toward 
nationality should find an early and earnest advocate 
in him. With Washington, on the other hand, the 
influences were different. Throughout the whole 
struggle preceding the revolution, as well as during 
the war, he was in the thick of events, and was 
thus deprived of the advantage of perspective that 
Franklin enjoyed. It was due rather to his breadth 
of mental grasp, reinforced by the fact that his posi- 
tion as commander-in-chief placed him between the 
two contending forces — colonial and continental — 
that clashed throughout the years of the war, and 
after peace had been gained, threatened to destroy 
all the advantages that had been won on the battle- 
field. 

Mr. Morse in his work® is confronted immediately 
by the many-sided character of his subject. Dr. 
Franklin, the scientist and the philosopher, is a dif- 
ferent character from Mr. Franklin, the statesman 
and diplomatist; and back of both of these characters 
is the figure of Benjamin Franklin, the self-made 
man at which Americans love to point as an exam- 
ple of what is noblest and best in the possibilities of 
the American character. Mr. Morse has, however, 
simplified his task wisely by remembering that Frank- 
lin the statesman is his subject, and he has clearly 


.-separated this phase of his life, resisting the temp- 


tation to present the other phases. In doing this, 
there is of necessity much comment on the events 
happening in Europe during those years of struggle 
for the independence of the colonies. And it is to 
be doubted whether the character has lost from the 
omissions, when we see his services to the cause of 


8 Benjamin Franklin. By John T. Morse, Jr. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co., Publishers. Boston and New York: 
1889. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & 
Co. 
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freedom thus thrown into prominence. Single-hand- 
ed and unaided, surrounded by adverse, even hostile 
forces, tempted in all ways calculated to satisfy the 
ambition and cupidity of a man less strong, he pre- 
sents a very striking figure. Those in the colonies 
had the advantage of the sympathy and co-operation 
of others working with the same aim, but he stands 
alone and undismayed. Mr. Morse justly calls him 
the diplomat of the Revolutionary period, and an in- 
teresting account of the vicissitudes of early Ameri- 
can diplomacy is given. 

The broader view of the statesman is presented by 
Mr. Lodge in his life of Washington.! Instead of 
confining himself to a consideration of the political 
services of Washington, he has aimed rather to over- 
throw the Washington of tradition, and to present 
Washington the man. There is what would be un- 
necessary attention given to the myths of Weems 
and the Weemites, had not these fairy tales taken 
such a hold upon the popular mind. There is a 
very gratifying attempt on the part of later biogra- 
phers of Washington to clear his memory of these 
stories that have for a generation or two surrounded 
him with an artificial and unhuman halo ; and Mr. 
Lodge’s is not the least successful of these attempts. 
Washington in these pages is presented to us as the 
well-to-do country gentleman, who takes pleasure in 
the successful management of his estate, who rides to 
hounds and enjoys it, who looks always toward his 
domestic life with a yearning destined never to be 
fully satisfied, and yet with a strong interest in the 
affairs of his country, that will not permit him to 
withdraw from some participation in them, and that 
draws him forth from his seclusion to take the place 
of a leader when necessity requires. This desire to 
present the human Washington has compelled the 
expansion of the work into two volumes in order not 
to slight the labors as a statesman, and it has tended 
to throw this latter phase of his character somewhat 
inthe background. But this can be overlooked more 
easily than can the somewhat partisan tone of the 
comments on some of the leading statesmen in the 
latter part of the book. 


California Fruits 2 


IN this book Mr. E. J. Wickson has made a very 
valuable contribution to the literature of this branch 
of horticulture. There is at present no book cover- 
ing the same ground, for Eastern books are of little 
value as guides in this State, where climate, soils 
and even the same varieties and the needs of the 
market are so different, to say nothing of many of 
our best varieties of fruits which are either Califor- 


1 George Washington. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Publishers, Boston and New 
York : 1889. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel 
Carson & Co. : 


2 California Fruits and How to Grow Them. 
ward J. Wickson, A. M. 
1889. 


By Ed- 
Dewey & Co: San Francisco. 
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nia seedlings or come to us from the Orient, or from 
sub-tropical regions, and are unknown in the East. 
California Fruits treats of almost all the subjects on 
which it is necessary to have knowledge for the suc- 
cessful and profitable growth of fruits : of ‘* Climate,’ 
according to the main divisions into coast, valley, 
and mountain, which are so important, and so little 
known or understood by many even of Californians, 
while they are perfectly incomprehensible to the 
Easterner ; of ‘‘ Soils” with the careful statistics of 
the State University Agricultural Department ; of 
‘* Preparation of Land,” ‘‘Growth of Trees,” ‘* Bud- 
ding, Grafting, etc.,” ‘‘ Varieties of Orchard Fruits,”’ 
‘* Grapes,” ‘ Semi-tropical Fruits,” ‘‘ Nuts,” ‘Small 
Fruits,” and so on. A chapter on “* Markets and 
Transportation,” giving a classification of varieties 
suitable for the various uses to which fruit is put in 
near or distant markets, fresh, dried, or canned, 
would have been of immense value to the would-be 
planter, and it seems to us that the work is incom- 
plete without more on this subject than is given. 

Indeed, the point of view of the book is that of 
a horticultural editor, rather than that of a fruit- 
grower. To the fruit-grower the dollars and cents 
are the primary consideration. He is interested in 
new varieties, but he is cautious about putting in 
many trees until he knows something pretty definite 
about them and their status in his locality, and for 
the purposes that he intends his fruit. The editor 
on the other hand is something like the botanist, to 
whom an absolutely new weed is a great acquisition ; 
he is apt to think that notes on any new variety are 
very valuable, and to give undue weight and space to 
what the originator may say. The originator is, of 
course, the person most ready to speak and write 
about the kinds he has brought to notice, but is very 
seldom as good a judge as some one who has no per- 
sonal interest, either of money or pride, at stake. 
Mr. Wickson is nv more open to this criticism than 
other compilers of such books, — indeed, he is in 
some ways less so, for he is very careful to give his 
authority, so that to the old fruit-grower who knows 
pretty thoroughly the Zersonne/of his fellows through- 
out the State, it is easy to tell which statements are 
to be taken with a grain of salt, and which are “ gos- 
pel truth.’’ But to the new-comer and the city man 
it is not so simple a matter. 

Mr. Wickson’s position has been for many years 
past one of exceptional advantage for the collection 
of material for this work, and he has brought together 
a great fund of information in a handy shape for ref- 
erence; and although he distinctly disclaims any 
originality in the material, there is not a fruit-grower 
in the State who will not :ind much valuable infor- 
mation in it, nowhere else to be had so conveniently 
and accessibly. 


The Beginnings of New England. 
In this book we have John Fiske again in his ex- 
cellent capacity as historian, wherein he is accepted 
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as more interesting than most novelists by, even gen- 
eral readers who are at all interested in the subject. 
And it seems as if anyone that cared for any reading 
involving the least use of the mental faculties ought 
to read this volume from beginning to end with un- 
failing pleasure. 

The charm of the author’s style is such that he is 
able to take up subjects that are anything but popu- 
lar, and yet his readers are led along in a skillful 
and systematic way, so that in the end they havea 
very scholarly view of the subject or period treated. 
It was the same in his scientific books ; they were 
congenial and suggestive to scholars ; have never, so 


far as we know, been charged with any superficiality, - 


and yet have been delightfully acceptable to any 
intelligent mind without special preparation for the 
subject. The only thing we have ever heard criti- 
cized in them from the specialist’s standpoint is that 
they state doctrines less tentatively than the man of 
science would,—sifting out from conflicting views 
the one most probable and of most general accept- 
ance among those qualified to know, and present- 
ing it simply with little indication given the reader 
of the minor hesitations and controversies that may 
still beset it. This is perhaps scarcely a defect ina 
popular writer. And in history John Fiske is more 
on his own ground — charming scientific and philo- 
sophic essayist as he has been —than in science ; 
here he is to a great extent a man Of original research. 

The chapter ! on ‘‘ The Roman and English Idea ” 
is very laudatory of the Anglo-Saxon. It shows the 
gradual displacement of all older ideas of government 
and of the rights of man by the English one of pop- 
ular suffrage, and no power except from the free 
will of the people. This was very different from even 
the most liberal of other methods, where the suffrage 
of either the priests, or at best the most prominent 
personages, was as far as they dreamed of going. The 
growth and spread of Calvinism he regards a great 
power in this respect, for Calvin taught that ‘all 
men were equal in the sight of God,” hence one 
man, because he was called king or duke, was not 
by any means thereby given power to oppress other 
men. 

The exodus to Holland was for the sake of free- 
dom, and was mainly from the east Anglian counties, 
the part of England that was always most impatient 
of restriction of liberty. Here, around the ancient 
monastery of Ely, Robin Hood and his merry men 
preferred to live for years, hunted as outlaws, rather 
than submit to what they deemed tyranny, and they 
had the sympathy of the region, too. This country 
was the strongho'd of Lollardry, and was noted as 
the most heretical corner of England. 

The class that these people who founded New 
England belonged to was the Yeomanry,—a class that 


1The Beginnings of New England. By John Fiske. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1889. For sale in 
San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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scarcely exist in England now,— is most nearly rep- 
resented in type by the upper-middle class. They 
were used to a good deal of consideration at home, 
for the side that the “‘ Yeomanry of England” chose 
to espouse was sure to win in the end, and they had 
learned to do their own thinking and say their say 
regardless of priests, king, or pope. When they 
found that liberty was not to be had in England, they 
left their well loved homes, and risked life and all 
in a wild and far region, to found a new England 
where they might worship as they believed right. 

From the first they resisted all attempts of Eng- 
land at dictation, and succeeded to a most astonish- 
ing degree in maintaining almost complete autonomy, 
partly by ignoring unpleasant demands, and partly 
by simply refusing to do as they were bid, but 
mainly because of the various complications of home 
politics, and because the colonies had always strong 
friends about the court. , 

Mr. Fiske makes a very interesting point in regard 
to the persecuting spirit of early times, 7. ¢., that it 
is largely due to the very evident need of uniformity 
of belief in weak communities, that they may pre- 
sent a solid front to their enemies. This was in part 
the reason of intolerance in the New England colo- 
nies, but also it was because they had come across 
the seas, and made a commonwealth on virgin soil 
expressly to have a place all their own, where they 
could worship in their own way; they did not rec- 
ognize a right in any one to follow them thither and 
interfere with their purpose. It was not as if they 
and the intruders had been on common footing, in 
the land of their nativity. The logic has much just- 
ice, and it is probable that even in these tolerant 
days a party of people who had with immense labor 
hewed a home out of a wilderness for a special pur- 
pose would make things reasonably unpleasant for 
any who followed afterward and interfered. But it 
makes against the theory, that the faction to which 
these same men belonged at home in England had 
been advocating repression of dissent, and it was as 
much from the Presbyterian as the prelatical party 
that the earlier colonists, at Plymouth, had suffered 
there. 

The Houghton-Mifflin Thackeray. 

It is a good sign when a great publishing house 
makes a leading card of the publishing of a new edi- 
tion of Thackeray. The edition now being issued 
by the Riverside Press? will take its rank with the 
standard editions. Viewed simply in its external 
features, counted as “‘ books that should be in every 
gentleman’s library,” it is quite satisfactory. It is 
to be in twenty-two volumes (eighteen already issued ) 
of rather more than the usual octavo size. The 


2 The Complete Works of William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. Vols. XXIII. Illustrated Library Edition, with 
introductory notes, setting forth the history of the several 
works. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1889. For 
sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 
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type, paper, and presswork, all of the usual excellence 
of the Riverside work,—- and that means quite good 
enough for human nature’s daily food. The illustra- 
tions are the same that Thackeray chose, most of them 
his own work, and reproduced anew by some mechan- 
ical process. The result in some cases is not so good 
as could have been desired, the lines being thickened 
up so much in the process as to blur the expressions, 
but in most of the pictures there is no-such defect. 
The shape and proportions of the volumes and the 
binding show the trained and artistic judgment of 
the skilled bookmaker, and in these matters Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Company have few dangerous rivals. 

The edition, it is promised, is to be more complete 
than any yet published, the last two volumes being 
entirely new to editions of Thackeray’s works. 

As a frontispiece to Volume I of Vanity Fair, the 
first volume of the set, there is a fine steel engraving 
of Thackeray that will be dear to the hearts of all 
lovers of the kindly old man,—a class of persons, be 
it thankfully mentioned, large and growing larger, 
and likely to be still further extended by the pres- 
ent edition. The price, one dollar and a half per 
volume, is not large for the work, and many readers 
that have looked and longed for a good set of Thack- 
eray, not beyond the slender purse, will be gratified. 

So much for the external features of this edition 
of Thackeray and his work, more will be said when 
the edition is complete. 


Fiction Translations. 


The most important fiction translation at hand is 
Tolstoi’s War and Peace! in the CroweH edition. It 
makes two volumes, aggregating 1583 pages, in the 
pleasing type, paper, and binding of the other issues 
of the series. Mr. Dole has translated directly from 
the Russian, and with evident carefulness in pre- 
serving the Russian coloring. He has added glos- 
saries of names and of places mentioned. The book 
was reviewed in the OVERLAND for October, °86, 
in a translation through the French. 

A re-reading in the new dress, with the freedom 
in skipping that a re-reading allows, fixes more 
firmly the belief that Var and Peace is one of the 
half dozen great historical novels, and in some very 
important respects is first among them all. This 
feeling of the greatness of the book, of its absolute 
fidelity to Russian life, of its finality in historical 
judgments,—so strong that a double translating did 
not greatly weaken it,—proves the wonderful force of 
the original. It is easy to find fault with it. Its 
length makes it a weariness of the flesh to the most 
stalwart reader. The philosophical chapters at the 
end are hard sayings that few can bear. The trans- 
lator says in the preface that the novel is full of in- 
corgruities, that Tolstoi ‘‘is as willing to adopt an 


_ 1} War and Peace. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. 
rranslated by Nathan Haskell Dole. Four vols. in 
two. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 1889. 
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anachrenism as a medizval painter.” He complains 
that no historian could reconstruct the battle of Aus- 
terlitz from Tolstoi’s narrative, and so denies Tolstoi 
a place among the realists. But these fault-finders 
rather betray their own limitations than those of 
Tolstoi. It is long, but the writer has known a 
sixteen-year-old girl to read it through without fal- 
tering The philosophical chapters are lieavy, but 
the thinker must reckon with their argument, wheth- 
er he agree with the position taken or not, and so 
large a craft as War and Peace may properly carry 
a ballast that would sink a lesser ship. And Mr. 
Dole must have a peculiar idea of realism. Tolstoi 
gives the experiences of some of his characters at 
Austerlitz, and Mr. Dole expects the result to be 
such that a history ef the battle could be written 
from it. Let Mr. Dole ask two or three of his 
friends who have been in any large battle, to tell 
him their narratives of what they saw and did. 
Then let him try to make a complete and congruous 
story of the battle from the materials thus collected, 
and it is probable that he will find realism in Tol- 
stoi’s treatment of Austerlitz. 

In the ‘“‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets” series is pub- 
lished a volume of short stories translated by Parke 
Godwin and William P. Prentice from the German 
of Heinrich Zschékke.2, They are charming little 
stories, widely differing in their tone, from the play- 
ful humor of ‘* The Broken Pitcher,” to the night- 
mare of “‘ Walpurgis Night.” There is a biographi- 
cal notice of the author by Parke Godwin. The 
book is a worthy addition to this favorite series. 

We make mention also of Ovind,’ a pleasingly 
simple and easy translation of some of Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson’s earlier work, full of delightfully idyllic 
pictures of rural Norway. 

Doctor Allen has done good work in translating 
the folk lore stories of the Koreans, to give an idea of 
the civilization of that strange people.* Nothing prob- 
ably could have been more effective. Many stories 
are strangely familiar. Fortunatus’s purse, and the 
tale of Bancis and Philemon, find their counterpart 
in ‘* The Enchanted Wine Jug.” It must be admit- 
ted that the Korean legend is the richest of the three, 
and is filled with delightful humor in the part played 
by the cat and the dog. The story gives the origin 
of the enmity between them, and tells why the cat 
spits and swells up his tail in anger when he sees a 
dog. Brother Rabbit also figures in the stories in 
his familiar réle of outwitting the other beasts. 


’ 


2 Tales by Heinrich Zschdkke, 
gets Series. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
For sale in San Francisco by Strickland & Co. 


Knickerbocker Nug- 
1889. 


%Ovind. A story of Country Life in Norway. By 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Translated by Sivert and Eliza- 
beth Hjerleid, London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

4Korean Tales. Translated from Korean Folk Lore 
by H.N. Allen, M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons: 1889.. For saie in San Francisco by the J, Dew- 
ing Company. : ; 
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ARROYO CHICO. 


‘The Home of Gen. Bidwell. 
‘The Garden Spot tthe State, 
Who Has Not Heard of It? 


N00 Acres « this Famous Rancho have been subdivided into 


5, 10 and 20 Acre Tracts, 


* AND —— * 


Suburban Lots 90 x 200 Feet, 











CHICO # VECINO 


400 Acres of this Tract will be placed on the Market Nov. 20, 1889, 


at 8 o’clock, a.m. 





The First Customer at our Office Door will receive First Choice. 
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5 ACRES 


in a Choice Location in Chico Vecino 
will be given the Purchaser who buys 


Property therein and builds thereon the Handsomest Resi- 
dence, to be completed on or before January Ist, 1891, said 
Residence to cost not less than $3,000. 


The price on acte property will be from 
$200 to $300 per acre. Lots from $150 
to $350 each, a few fronting on the Esplan- 
ade from $400 to $600. The lots contain 
18,000 square feet, more than double the 
area of the ordinary town lot. Each block 
has an Alley 15 feet wide. 

When you consider the size of these lots, 
and the distance from the State Normal 
School and Postoffice, you will readily see 
that these prices are extremely low, and can- 
not be duplicated within the same distance 


in any other direction. 


Se 


TERMS. 


20 per cent. of the purchase price down on 
all sales, and $10 per month per acre on acre 
property, and $10 per month on lots, there- 
after until paid. 6 per cent. interest on de- 
ferred payments and 5 per cent. discount for 
cash. 

On these easy terms, there is no reason why 
every man of moderate means in the coun- 
try cannot have a home. 

A home in a favored locality like this, and 
on these easy terms, will not always remain 


open in this vicinity. 


Just think of it! Every laboring man in 
the country has an opportunity to buy a 
home and pay for it out of his monthly earn- 
ings. Quit paying rent and grasp this splen- 


did offer before it is too late. 


Se 
TITLE. 


The title to this land is absolutely perfect, 
it being direct from the Government of 
the U. S. to Gen. Bidwell. 

There is no mortgage or claim of any des- 
cription whatever against this valuable piece 
of Real Estate. 

The shrewd purchaser will appreciate this. 
The state of the title is his first question, 
and a Clean title his maxim. 

A prohibitory clause against the manufac- 
ture or sale of intoxicants will be a condition 


precedent in every conveyance or certificate 


Se 


CHICO VECINO. 


of sale. 


The name implies “ neighbor or vicinity,” 
and it is a neighbor to Chico, being sepa- 
rated therefrom by Chico Creek and Gen. 
Bidwell’s private residence and grounds. 

Chico Vecino is bounded on the north by 
lindo Channel and Lindo Avenue. This 
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Avenue is 100 feet wide, and conforms to the 
meanderings of this beautiful Channel, with 
its timbered banks gracefully festooned with 
wild grapevines. 

Through the center of this tract is a main 
Alameda 165 ft.wide, known as the Esplan- 
ade, 114 miles long, and divided into three 
drives, lined on either side with stately shade 
trees, some of which are 20 inches in diam- 
All the other avenues are 80 feet wide, 
and surveyed in such shape that each tract is 


eter. 


bounded on all sides by an avenue. 

The soil, without exception, is equal if not 
superior to any in the State of California. 

Olives, figs, pomegranates, English walnuts, 
almonds, pecans, grapes, apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, prunes, and apricots have been 
successfully cultivated here without irri- 
gation. 


oe 


Read and Reflect. 

Chico is the Queen City of the North. 

Chico is the largest city in Butte county. 

Chico is 95 miles from Sacramento, the 
capital of the State. 

Chico is 186 miles north of San Francisco. 

Chico has a railroad and a survey for an- 
other. 

Chico has six daily trains. 

Chico is on the through overland, via the 
Northern Pacific. 

Chico has a State Normal School. 

Chico has a High School. 

Chico has 1000 pupils enrolled. 

Chico has seven Churches. 

Chico has two Banks. 

Chico has a 225-bbl. Roller Flour Mill. 

Chico has a Fruit Cannery, that employs 
300 hands during the fruit season. 

Chico has the finest city water in the State, 


supplied by two pumps of 2,000,000 gallons 
capacity every 24 hours. 

Chico has a V flume that taps a sugar pine 
timber belt of such vast magnitude that she 
could build a house on every 40 acres in the 
State and have much lumber left. 

Chico has three Planing Mills. 

Chico has a Furniture Factory. 

Chico has a Match Factory. 

Chico has a Foundry. 

Chico makes Plows and Traction Engines. 

Chico has a Steam Laundry. 

Chico has fine Gas Works. 

Chico has Street and Commercial Electric 
Lights. 

Chico has an $80,000 Hotel, fully equipped, 
the finest caravansary in the State north of 
Sacramento. 

Chico has splendid Brick Business Blocks. 

Chico has thousands of square feet of Ce- 
ment Sidewalks. 

Chico has expended a half million dollars 
in the last year on improvements. 

Chico has Palm Trees 20 feet high. 

Chico has a Board of Trade. 


we 


SEVEN NEGATIVES. 


Chico has no malaria. 
Chico has no pest house. 
Chico has no defaulters. 
Chico has no debt. 
Chico has no boodlers. 
Chico has no barnacles. 
Chico has no “ hoodoos.” 


NONE NEEDED. 


Chico wants no rings. 
Chico wants no trusts. 
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Chico wants no idlers. DID YOU INVEST? 


hico wants no drones. . . ; : , 
Cc Did you invest in St. Paul, Minneapolis or 


Chico wants no bummers. 
Omaha fifteen years ago? CuHIco VECINO 


ne aa ae Rage offers the same opportunities now. 
Se Did you invest in Denver five years ago? 
Cuico VEcINo offers the same opportunities 
CHICO PROMISES MUCH. now. 


Chico promises to help men of push. Did you invest in Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane 


Chico promises sure returns for labor. Falls or Los Angeles two years ago? CHiIco 
Chico promises large returns for capital. VECINO offers the same opportunities now. 
Chico promises to elevate men of brains. Carriage in waiting to convey parties to the 
Chico promises competence to men of en- 


ierprise. 








Parties sending from abroad will have our best judgment in the 
selection of Lots. 


For further Information, address 


‘CAMPER & COSTAR, Agents, 


CHICO, BUTTE COUNTY, 


CALIFORNIA. 





\}. Same general lines by which 

it has won and maintained 

yi its undisputed position as 

— WR the leading periodical of its 

class. At the same time, new features will be 
added, and no effort or expense spared to keep the 
POPULAR MONTHLY in the front rank of 
the artistic and literary progress so strikingly ex- 
emplified in contemporary illustrated periodicals. 


This magazine has been denominated 


? THEMONARCH:MONTHLIES 


by a world of readers, because it gives, at the 
lowest price, a greater quantity and far greater 
variety of interesting reading matter, illustrated 
with more numerous, appropriate and striking 
pictures, than any other publication extant. It is 
always seasonable; a claim which the current 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER (for December, 
1889), the forthcoming HOLIDAY NUMBER 
(for January, 1890), and thee MIDWINTER 
NUMBER (for February, 1890), will amply 
justify. 


EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER TO THIS MACAZINE RECEIVES 


m 1000 Pictures: $300 


AS. WELL AS OVER 1,400 PAGES OF CHOICE READING. 
Each number of FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, for whatever 
month of the round year, is certain to include in its table of contents : 


A leading article on some topic, event or Idea of universal public interest.—A biographical study of 
some personage of “‘light and leading ” in the world’s history.—A chronicle of art and letters.—A popular 
science article.—An “‘ outdoor” paper, or sketch of sport, travel, exploration or adventure.—An instaliment 
of a serial story by a favorite novelist— Poems in many moods.—Essays on timely topics.—Six or more 
short stories by well-known writers.—Personal and humorous anecdotes.—Literary notes and bric-a-brac.— 
Current records of geographical and scientific progress. 

All richly illustrated by nearly one hundred pictures in each number, the work of the 
best artists and engravers ; together with a beautiful full-page colored plate, executed in the 


best style of the art, and itself worth more than the price of the magazine. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. $3.00 PER YEAR. SINGLE COPIES, 25c. 


woven Mies, FRANK LESLIE, "02.25" 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER Air 


For Sale by All Newsdealers or Sent on Receipt of Price. 


AS 


NE Yet lo 


| U 











OUR LITTLE ONES 


$1.50 A YEAR. 


The most beautiful magazine for children 
in matter and illustrations ever 
published. 

Sent on trial three months for 25 cents. 
Single Copies, 15 cents, 





Russell Publishing Company, 


AND THE NURSERY. 


A Christmas Present that lasts all through 
the year. 


A Specimen Copy and Premium List sent 
to any address on receipt of a 
two cent Stamp. 
For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








Standard American and Spring Back Diaries for 1890. 
Esterbrock’s Spencerian, Gillott’s and Ball Pointed Pens. 


The Largest Assortment in the City. 


Send for prices. 


J. LEACH, 86 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





SEND YOUR WAM: If you want a Free Homes 
Employment, any Book or Pa 
er, to save Half your money on any useful Artiele, 100 page 
Jatalogue, also new map of the Great Repubiie of North 
Ameriea, reaching from the North Pole to the Equator with 
DESCRIPTION aad I USTRATIONS of al ibthe Comnrais added tothe 
U.S. Pull information of al! Sections fo~ NVE TORS or TouRtIsTs, 
only 10centsa, Address THE WESTERN "WORLD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
3 
designs, and twelve ae ready to 
stamp, sent for 25 ce: 


1-4 oz. Waste Silk and 25 skeins Etching Silk “for 25 cents. 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 





STAMPING PATTERNS 


Three books, showing hundreds of 


HOW TO MA 


PWOMANRBEAUTIFU 


Many women with fair faces are deficient 
in beauty owing to undeveloped figures, 
flat busta, etc., which can be remedied by 


ADIPO+MALENE. 


It is impossible to give a full description in 
an advertisement. Send 6e. in stamps for a 
descriptive circular, and receive ‘‘ Beauty,’ 
a Monograph, _ — sealed, by 
return mail. by druggists. 


L. E. MARSH & c0., 2319 Madison Sq. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





ENNEN'S \Quick. Painless. 8G- PERMANENT. 
Wn ares \Only sure cure for Hard or Soft Corns, 


wy RR Bunions, Moles, Warts, Callouses, &c. 
SURE 


25 years the Standard Remedy. 25 cts., 
at Druggists, or post-paid from 
CORN KILLES G. MEN NEN, Chemist, NEWARK,N.J. 





Beaatified and Improved by using 


“EMMA TABLETS” 


rranted Sarg and Erractive. Mailed sealed 
$1. oon ‘ilustratea Catalogue, three 2c. stamps, Add, 
EMMA TOILET BAZAR, 224 Tremont St.BOSTON, MASS 


DIES COMPLEXION AND FORM 





CHICHESTER’S ENGLIS 


PENNYROYAL PILLS 


BED CROSS DIAMOND BRAND. 
inal, best, only genaine and 
reliable pill forsale. Never Fail. 
for Chichester's English 
Diamond Brand, iv red me- 
tallic boxes, sealed with blue rib- 
ists. Accept 
no “other. i pills in paste: 
board boxes, pink wrappers, are a danger- 
ous counterfeit. Send 4e. (stamps) for 
particulars and “Relief for Ladies,” in 
letter, by return mail. 10, esti- 
from LADIES who have used them. Name Paper. 


monia 
Chichester Chemical Co., Madison Sq.,Phila.,Pa. 





PLEASE REMEMBER THAT 


ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


Is the finest and best preparation in the world for 
Chapped Hands and ough Skin. Has the 
largest sale, gives better satisfaction than any 
Beware of imitations claiming to be 


other article. 
Sold everywhere. 


the same thing or just as good. 


MRS. H. M. CASTILLAR, 
Book® Pamphlet Bindery 


605 MONTGOMERY ST. 


DONE AT LOW PRICES 





WORK PROMPTLY 





Celebrated Pernin Method. 
Write Perry 


SHORTHAND in 10 lessons. 
No shading, uo position. Trial lesson free. 


SHORTHAND InstTITUTE, Detroit, Michigan. 


Morphine or Whisky Habit 
f | U M cured in 11 to2l days. Home or 
3 Sanitarium Treatment. Address 





The Comp-und Oxygen Association, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


PLAY 
CARD 


ON’T Marry until you have investigated the bene- 

fits of this Association. Liberal inducements to 

Agents. Send for circular. HomME ENDOWMEN1 
ASSOCIATION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SALESMEN seein 


manofacturersin our linein the werld. Liberatsalary paid. Perma- 
Bent position. Honey advanced for wares, advertising, etc. For full 
terms address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill, or Cincinnath Oe 





Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
Schooi,Club & Parlor. Best out. Cata- 
logue free. T.S. Denison, Chicago. lili. 





FINEST SAMPLE BS 0 fs Ei 
fered, wi 
National Card Gon Scl0, oulio. 











Books on Building, Painting, 
Decorating, etc. For my 10o-page Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free, address, inclosing stamp, 

Wm. T. Comstock, 23 Warren Street, N. Y. 





pack Escort Cards,1 pack Love Cards, *76 Rich & 
Racy Jokes, Tricks, Games and new sample book 
Crowa Card Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 


1 0 0 0 Silk Fringe Photo Cards, &c., 20 New Songs, 1 


of (genuine) Cards, 2 cents. 





KINC’S OLD BOOK STORE, 
No. 15 Fourth Street, San Francisco, 


Is the best place in the City to buy New and 
Second-hand Books. The largest stock of old 
Newspapers and Magazines can be found here, and 
a visit will well repay the lover of literature. 





7 AGREAT OFFER BY AN OLD ESTABLISHED AND RELIABLE HOUSE! 


| THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


In Twelve Volumes, 


AND THE 


| Rermmennnh . .| Ladies’ Worl 


ALL FOR 


Only $1.00! 


The Ladies’ World is a mam- 

moth 16-page, 64-column Illustrated 
Paper for ladies and the family circle. 
It is edited by a lady, and is devoted 
to Stories, Poems, Ladies’ Fancy 
Work, Artistic Needlework, Home 
Decoration, Housekeeping, Fashions, 
Hysiene, Juvenile Reading, Mother's 
Department, Etiquette, etc. It has its 
own special paid contributors, and 
its contents are always fresh and 
original. Wishing to introduce our 
paper at once into thousanda of homes 
where it is not already known, we 
now make the following extraordinary 
offer: Upon receipt of only One Dol- 
lar we will send The Ladies’ 
World for One Year, and to each 
subscriber we will also send, postage 
prepaid, a Set of the Works of 
Charles ckens, in Twelve 
Large: ond Handsome Volumes, 

containing the following world famous works, each one of which is published ly unabridged : 
- ee Co porteld, Martin Chunslewit, Nicholas Nickleby, —. and Son, Bleak House, Little Dor- 

t, Our Mutual Frend, Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rud; Christmas Stories, Oliver Twist, 

d. Great Expestetl ons, The Old Curiosity Shor. The Uncommercial Traveler, A 
IN Tale of Two Cities, Hard Times and e Mystery of Edwin Drood. 
. Bear in mind that we hm not a single volume, but the entire set of twelve volumes, a8 above, with a year’ssubscription to Tae 

Laptxs’ Wortp, tor only One Dollar. This great offer eclipses any ever heretofore made. Charles Dickens was the greatest 
~ novelist who ever lived. No author before or since his time has won the fame that he achieved, and his works are even more 
s popular to-day than during his lifetime. They abound in wit, humor, pathos, masterly delineation of character, vivid descriptions 
rit of places and incidents, thrilling and skillfully wrought plots. Each book is ‘intensely interesting. No home should be without a 
or set of these great and remarkable works. Not to have read them is to be far behind the age in which we live. The set of Dickens’ 
— works which we offer asa premium to subscribers is handsomely printed from entirely new plates, with new type. Up to this 
time the price ofa set of Dickens’ works has usually been $10.00 or more. The use of modern improved printing, folding and 
stitching machinery, the present extremely low price of white paper, and the great competition in the book trade, are the factors 
which make this wonderful offer possible. All may now afford the luxury of owning a handsome set of Dickens’ works. We guaran- 
_ tee satisfaction or will refund your money. As to our reliabilitv we refer to any newspaper published in_N. Y., alao to the Com- 

mercial Agencies, as we are well known. Address: S. MH. MOORE & CO., Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. 


SHAVE WTOURSE TE 
AZ HOME SAFETY RAZOR WEBSTER 


ANYBODY CAN USE IT. 
No danger cutting the Face. 


FRIEND, 
NICKLEBY.. 


canna 
BLEAK HOUSE . 


OUR MUTUAI 


NICHOLAS 





THE OLD 








1e- 
to 
Nl 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


- \ Special Pri de to Dealers, , 
+ same aaa ened $2. BEST HOLIDAY CIFT 














>, 
HOME SAFETY. RAZOR co. "aaa Parent, Teacher, Child, mn? 
REMONT STREET, more Words and nearly 
BOSTON, MASS. 2000 more Engravings than 
= YLECTRICITY for OaTarrs, Pain, WEAKNESS any other American Dictionary. 
Cat. free. Fortune for Agents. F. & F. Cleveiand, Ohio It is an invaluable companion in every School 
J, THE and at every Fireside. 


ed GET THE BEST. 
L Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamplilet 

y. with specimen pages, etc., sent frec. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO,, Pub’ rs, Springfield, Mass. 





_ 
1 This lamp, now being offered to the American public, ex- 
'& ceeds all others in Brilliancy, Steadiness, Cleanliness 
& and Economy. ICK’ Nonslens Foot-Warmer 
ok UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. oven by ~ teT 
“T wish to thank you for persuading me to buy your lamps. strong. Where dealers have vg ay 
- They are all you claim for them and more.” sers TK. we mail postpa 4 


(Signed) F. E. ELWELL, Sculptor, Co ath Gents’ “<1. -60. 


114 W. ls8th Street, New York. )ICK, Manufacturer. 
AMERICAN BELGIAN LAMP Co. Send for circulars. [Write plainly.] Dansville, N. 
31 Barclay Street, New York. 


: | Freo. BROWN’S GINGER: <2" 
a RED. R COLIC. 


GET THE GENUINE. IMITATIONS ARE OFFERED—THEY ARE WORTHLESS 











These wheels are designed for all purposes where 
a. limited quantities ‘of water and high heads 
are utilized, 

and are guar- 

anteed to give 


* ter than any other 
? wheel made. 

; Estimates furnished on ° 
, ‘application, for wheels specially 
= built and adapted to suit any 
/particular case. Fine illustrated 


catalogue sent free. Address the Manufacturers, 


JAMES LEFFEL & C0,,( Perro ter srene. 


Cc. Hi. STREET & CO. 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


Successors to the IMMIGRATION ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, 


4215 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


One Million Acres. 


Send 10 cents for Map and description of California and Colony Lands (72 pages). Land for sale to rich or on 
small tracts; on the coast or in the interior; valley, hill, mountain, open timber, mineral or non-mineral land ; improved or un 
improved; with or without irrigation; suitable for stock, dairy, grain, fruit, or general farming; for inv estment or actui 
settlement; for cash or on installments. Will show Government land. 


for 1890, New Strles, Beautiful a few persons in each place to do writing at 
FRE SAMPLE CARD 2-OntT STAMP FOR Posriee WANTED home. Inclose stamp for 100- book 








SEND AMP 


age 
U. 8. CARD CO., CADIZ, OHIO, with particulars, to J, H. WOODBURY, S:ation E, MY. City. 


W. PF. OBANION, 
MARCHANT TAILOR 


Suits Made to Order in the Latest Styles and at Reasonable Prices. 





wes~Ready Made Clothing in Every Quality, Always on Hand in Large 
Assortment and Variety. 
—+~; FURNISHING GOODS A SPECIALTY. -»— 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 


712 AND 714 MARKET STREET, 


== SAN FRANCISCO. => 























THE SHAVER’S DELIGHT.” 


12 montus LUXURY ror 25 cents. 


(Pears’ Shaving Stick lasts a vear.) 


It is proverbially said that PEARS’ SHAVING STICK is the Acme of all shaving soaps. It yields a 
profuse, creamy and fragrant lather, which leaves the skin smooth, clean and comfortable. Sale universal. 





HARMLESS, TASTELESS, EFFICACIOl 


For Coughs, Colds, Sree: Bronchitis, etc. 


you WETeAF |» No Chemicals, <= 

’ @ W. Baxer & Co.'s 
pPRICE's we Breaktast 
CREAM) | [/\ —Cocva 


| iE }] Is Absolutely Pure, 
BL and it is Soluble, 


To ‘increase the solubility of the powdered cocoa, vari- 








ed an UNPUR- 


JALLED in 


WORKMANSHIP AND DURABILITY. 


Warerooms: 148 5th Ave., near 20th St., New York, 22 & 24 E, Baltimore St., Baltimore, and 817 Pennsylvauia Ave., Wash., D.C. 


ous expedients are employed, most ¢ Mf them being based 


upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or even am- 
monia, Cocoa which has been prepared by one of these 
chemical processes, can usually be recognized at once by 
the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa 
Most PERFECT DE is manufactured from the first stage to the last by per- 


fect mechanical processes, ne chemical being 
; used in its preparation. By one of the most 

Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for ingenious of these mechanical processes the greatest de- 
more than a quarter of a century. It is used by the United zree of fineness is secured without the sacrifice of the 
States Government. Endorsed by the heads of the Great gree = > ; —— oo 
Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and most Healthful. 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, 


Lime, or Alum. Sold only in Cans, 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. W. Baker & Ce., Dorchester, Mass, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 8T. LOUIS. SAN FRANCISCO. 


LOUIS ROEDERER CHAMPAGNE. 
THE HIGHEST GRADE CHAMPAGNE IN THE WORLD. 


WHITE LABEL, BROWN LABEL, 


‘*CARTE BLANCHE,” “ GRAND VIN SEC,” 
A Magnificent Rich Wine. Perfection of a Dry Wine. 


» upon their excellence alone have attain 


CHASED PRE-EMINENVE, which establishes them as UNEOL 








attractive and beautiful red color which is characteristic 
of an absolutely pure and natural cocoa, 


TOUCH, 
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See that every Bottle bears the private label of 


MACONDRAY @ CO. 


Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast. 





INSURE 
IN 


The Leading Pacific Coast Company, 


> +. 
a LOSSES 


ASSETS, ana 
mN\h es PAID, 
$3,500,000,008 | Lg r NS mt FE U N | $ 8,000,000,00 


<= a == 
INSURANCE ‘k COMPANY. 


HOME OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, S.W. CORNER CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME STS. | 


= , S.W. 











| 


E PIANOS 


[ABE 





——_8&F AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES, “@i—— 


BOOKKEEPING, SHORTHAND, [Fic LIFE SCHOLARSHIP, 9 
___ ENGLISH BRANCHES, Le ve, NO VACATIONS. 

















